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PUBLISHER 


LT 25  L-I0M 
READER. 
Courteous Reader , 


Mzft on the behalf of the Per- 
ſons concerned in theſe Papers 
now in thy hands, beſpeak thy 
Candor in two or three Particulars 
following. 

Firſt, That thou wilt not ſuffer thy| 
Curioſity to carry thee ſo far as to be 
very inquiſitive who they were or 
where they dwelt who held theſe C on 
ferences ; for beſides that the know- 
ledge thereof would be of no uſe, there 
are ſeveral other reaſons why I cannot 
gratifie thee therein, further than by 
giving their true Charafers, which 
thou wilt find ſubjoined. 

Secondly, That whereas at the en- 
trance of theſe Conferences, and per- 
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The Publiſher 


haps alſo here and there in other 
parts of them, thou may ſt obſerve 
ſome ſhort touches of Mirth, thou 
wilt not be offended at them as ill 
comporting either with the gravity 
of the Speakers, or the ſeriouſneſs of 
the Deſign. For if thou conſider 
the humour of the Age, thou wilt 
not find thy ſelf obliged to impute 
it to the levity'of Sebaſtian's tem- 
per, but to his diſcretion and wiſ- 
dom, that he doth accomodate him- 
ſelf to thoſe he would gain upon; as 
he that would catch Fiſh muſt ſuit his 
Baits to their Guſt and Phancy. | 

Thirdly, Becauſe it is not unlikely 
but thou wilt take notice, that the 
Interlocutors do now and then upon 
occaſion uſe complemental Attributi- 
ons towards each other, and applaud 
one anothers Wit or Eloguence ; 
which being now put in print, may, 
to a ſevere Cenſor, ſeem to ſavour of 
oftentation, and look, like SE 
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to the Reader. 


and flattering 0Ne another, T here- 


fore thou art defired to remember, 


that this was done only among fi 
themſelves and in private Converſa- 
tion, where ſuch kinds of Civility 
are uſually praftiſed without offerice 
or imputation. 

As for the general Deſign of theſe 
Conferences, I make bold to tell thee, 
that it is apparently noble and ge- 
nerons, namely, to lead the way to 
more manly Converſation, eſpecially 
amongſt the better ranks\of Men, t0 
demonſtrate that the ſtrifteſt Vertue 
is conſiſtent with the greateſt Pru- 
dence and Civility; and in ſhort, to 
raiſe the dejeled and depreſſed Spi- 


| rit of Piety in the World. The 
| conſideration hereof encouraged the 


Publication, and TI hope will ſuffici- 
ently recommend it to thy Accep- 


Fance. 


Fareyel. 


7 he Charaders of the Perſons in the 
two following Conferences. 


CG Ebaſtiaz, a Learncd and Pious Gentle- 
 } man, who takes all advantages of in- 
caging thoſe he converies with, in ſobri- 
cty and a ſenſe of Religion. 

Philander, a Gentile ani! Ingenuous Per- 
{on, but too much addidted to the light- 
nefles of the Age, till reclaimed by the 
Converſation of Sebaſtian. 

Biophilus, a {ceptical Perſon, who had 
no ſettled Belief of any thing ; but eſpe- 
cially was averſe to the great Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, concerning the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and the Life to come : 
and therefore conſequently was much 
concerned for the preſent Life. Till at 
length awakened by the difcreet Reaſon- 
ings of Sebaſtian , and the afftetionate 
Dilcourſes of Philander, he begins to de- 
liberate of what betore he deſpiſed. 

Eulabes , a truly prudent and holy 
Man, who made his Lite a ſtudy of and 
preparation tor Death, propounded as an 
Example for Imitation, in the ſecond Con- 
ference. 


The 


The Argument of the firſt 
Conference. 


Sebaſtian viftting his Neighbour Philander, 
after a little time ſpent in civil Salutati- 
ons, is quickly preſt by him to the too uſu- 
al Entertainment of liberal Drinking ; 
which Sebaſtian at firſt modeſtly and fa- 
cetiouſly declines ; ' but afterwards more 
direftly ſhews the folly and unmanlineſs of 
it. He i then invited toGaming, which 
he alſo excufing himſelf from, and giving 
his reaſons againſt, Phulander complains 
of the difficulty of ſpending time without 
ſuch diverſions. Whereaupon Sebaſtian 
repreſents to him ſundry Entertainments 
of Time both more delightful and more 
profitable than the forementioned ; a- 
mongſt which, that of friendly and inge- 
nuous Diſcourſe: and from thence they 
are led on to debate about Religious Con- 
ference ; the Vſefulneſs, Eaſineſs, Pru- 
dence and Gentility of which are largely 
demonſtrated : Of which Philander be- 
ing convinced, inquires the way of en- 
tring into it, of continuing and manage- 
ing of it. In which being inſtrutted by 
Sebaſtian, he reſolves to put it in pra- 
ace, 


The 


The Argument of the ſecond 


Conference. 


tu the former Conference Sebaſtian having 


convinced Philander of the great impor- 
tance of Religion, and the wiſdom of ma- 
king it as well the ſubjett of ſocial Commu- 
nication as of retired Meditation : Accor- 
dingly they two meet on purpoſe this ſecond 
time to conferr about it. But Biophi- 
lus, a ſceptical Perſon, being in their 
Company, he at firſt diverts them frons 
their deſign by other Diſcourſe ; till after 
awhile, under the diſguiſe of News, he ts 
wheedled into this ſubjet before he was a- 
ware: And then he purs them upon the 
proof of thoſe Principles which they would 
have ſuppoſed. Upon this occaſion the 
foundations of Religion are ſearched into, 
and particularly that great Point concern- 
zng A Judgment to come, 7s ſub/tanti- 
ally proved : Which being done, and Bio- 
philus 7hereby rendered ſomewhat more 
zaclinable to be ſerious, they then purſue 
their firſt intentions, and diſcourſe warm- 
ly and ſen/1bly of another World, and of 
the neceſſary preparations for it, ſo long 
till they not only inflame their own hearts 
with Devotion, but ſtrike ſome ſparks of 
zt iato Biophilus alſo, 
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Sevaſtian, Good Evening to you, good 
Philander, T am glad to find 
you in Health, and I hope 
all your Family 1s fo too. 

Ph:lander. I humbly thank you, Sir, we are 
all well (God be praiſed) and the better to ſee 
you here ; for I hope you come with intentions 
to give us the Diverſion of your good Company 
this long Evening. | 

Sebaſt, 1f that will do you any pleaſure, I am 
at your Service, For, to deal plainly, I came 
with the reſolution to ſpend an hour or two 
with you ; provided, it be not unſeaſonable for 
your Occaſions, nor iatrench upon any buſineſs 
of your Family, | 
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2 A Winter-Evenns Part I. 


Phil. Buſineſs, Sir ! at this time of the Year 
we are even weary with reſt, and tired with ha- 
vingz nothing to do. 

Sebaſt. It is a time of leiſure, I confeſs ; the 
Earth reſts, and ſo do we ; yet, I thank God, my 
time never lies upon my hands, for I can alway 
find ſomething or other to employ my ſelf in. 
When the Fields lie dead and admit of no Huf- 
bandry, I then can cultivate the little Garden 
of my own Soul; and when there is no Recrea- 
tion abroad, I have a Company of honeſt old 
Fellows in Leathern Coats, which find me Di- 
vertifement at home. 

Phil. 1 know the Company you mean, though 
I confels I have not much acquaintance with 
them; but do you not find it a melancholy 
thing to converſe with the dead ? 

Sebaſt. Why thould you ſay they are dead ? 
19, they are immortal , they cannot die, they 
are all Soul, Reafon without Paſſion, and Elo- 
quence without Noiſe cr Clamour, Indeed tizey 
uo not eat and drink, by which only Argument 
fome Men now-a-days prove themſelves to be 
alive, as Cyr proved the Divinity of his God 
Bel. But theſe are kept without coſt, and yet 
retain the ſame Countenance and Humour, and 
are always chearful and diverting. Beſides, they 
have this peculiar Quality, that a Man may haye 
their Company, or Jay them aſide at pleaſure, 
without Offence. Notwithſtanding, I muſt 
needs acknowledge, I preferr the Company of a 
good Neighbour before them ; and particularly 
am well fatisfed that I cannot ſpend this Even- 
ing better than in your Converſation, and I am 
confident I ſhall ſleep well at night, if, firſt ſome 


friendly Offices paſs between us, 
Phil. 


Part I. Conference. 2 


Phil. You doubly oblige me, good Sebaſtian, 
rſt in your great condeſcenſion to make me this 
kind viſit, and then in forfaking ſo good Com- 
pany for mine. 

Sebaft, Your great Conrtette , Philander , in- 
terprets that to be an Obligation upon your ſelf, 
which is but Self-love in me: tor truly Ii am ſen- 
ſible that fo great. a part or the comfort of Life 
depends upon a man's good Correſpondence 


- with thoſe that 2re near about him, that I think 


I cannot love my ſelf unleſs I love my Neighbour 
alſo. And now, Sir, if you pleaſe, let us upon 
this occaſion improve our Neighbourhood to a 
more intimate Friendſhip, fo that you and I who 
have hitherto lived peaceably and inoffenfively 
by each other, may henceforth become mutual- 
ly uſeful and ſerviceable to one another, 

Phil. O good Sebaſtian, you talk of Self-love, 
but 1 ſhall be fo far from 1t, that I muſt hate my 
ſelf, and that deſervedly too, 1t I lay not hold 
of fo advantagious a propoſal. 

Sebaſt. Dear Neighbour, no Complements, I 
beſeech you, that will ſpoil our defign, and con- 
tinue us Strangers to each other. 

Phil. If 1 were uſed to complement, yet I 
ſhould be a{lamed to make fo ſuperficial a return 
to an overture of fo much kindneſs and reality ; 
but I am plain and hearty , and heartily I im- 
brace both your {lf and your motion, 

Maid, . make us a good Fire. 

Come, Sir, what will you drink 2? 

Sebaſt. All in good time, SIr. 

Phil. Nay, never in better time ; now Is the 
ſeaſon of drinking ; we muſt imitate the Plants, 
and now fuck in ſap to ferve. us all the Year 


after : if you will flouriſh in the Spring, you 
B 2 muſt 


4 A Winter-Evenmg Part I. 


muſt take in good Juices in the Winter. - 

Sebaſt. You ſeem, 1 hilander, to dream of a 
dry Summer, however I] pledge you, for I am 
ſure the Winter is Cold, 

Phil. Well, Sir, here 1s that will abate the 
edge of the Weather , be it as ſharp as it can. 
This drink will make the Evenings warm , and 
' the Nights ſhort in ſpight of the Seaſon, 

Sebeſt. That would be a pleaſant Experiment, 
but have you tryed it ? 

Phil. Yes, very often, probatum eſt ; but then 
you muſt take the full doſe. Come, fear it not, 
this will breed good Bloud , cure Melancholy , 
and is the only Cement of good Neighbour- 


hood. 
"Jy Sebaſt. Why then I hope our 

Tve tipling Hi- Friendſhip will be laſting , for 
mour of the Age ns 
expoſed. the Cement (as you call it) is 

ſtrong. 

Phil. You are pleaſant, Sebaſt;an: but now that 
you and 1 are together; and under the Roſe 
too ( as they ſay) why ſhould not we drink: 
ſomewhat briskly 2 we ſhall know one another 
and love one another the better ever after. Foy, 
zet me tell you, this will open our Hearts, and 
turn our very inſides outward. 

Sebaſt, That Trick, Philander , I confeſs 1 
have ſeen plaid,. but I thought it a very unſee 
ly one. 

Phil. T doubt you miſtake me , I mean onely 
that a liberal Glaſs will-take off all reſervednets 
in our Converſation, 

Sebaſt, T underſtand yon, good Neighbour, but 
with your Pardon, I mult needs tell you, that I 
have never been able to obſerve the Glaſ you 


tpcak of, to be ſo exact a mirrour of Minds, 
_ * hub 
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Part I. Conference. 5 


but as often to disfigure and diſguiſe Men , as 
truly to repreſent them. Have you not found 
ſome Men, who upon an infufior in (trong Liquor, 
have ſeemed for the preſent to be totally diiiol- 
ved into Kindneſs and good Nature; and yet as 
ſoon as ever the dpink 1s ſqueezed out of theſe 
Sponges, they become again as dry, as hard, and 
as rough asa Pumice, and as intratable as ever. 
Others yo! ſhall obſerve to kettor and ſwagger 
1n their drink, as if they were of the hisheft 
Mettle and moſt redoutted Courage, whoſe >pi- 
rits nevertheleſs evaporatins with their Wine , 
they prove as tame errand Cowards as any are 
in Nature. Perhaps alſo you may have taken 
notice of a maudlin kind of Soakers, who com- 
monly relent when they are well moiſtned , as it 
they ſhrunk in the wetting ; and will at fuch 
times ſeem to be very Devout and Religious, and 
yet for all this they continue as Sottith as ever, 
as impenitent as a weeping Wall, and as inſen- 
ſible as the groaning Plank. Contrariwiſe there 
are ſome men, who in the general Habit of their 
Lives, appear to be very difcreet and ingenuous 
perſons; yet if, contrary to their Cuſtom, they 
have the misfortune to be ſurprized with drink, 

they become as dull as Dormice, as flat! and in- 
fipid as Pompions. 

I cannot think therefore that this Drink Or- 
deal is ſo infallible a teſt of Mens Tempers as 
you imagine ; or if it were, yet there is no need 
of it between you and me : we can. candidly 
and ſincerely lay open our Boſoms to each 0- 
ther, without having a Confeſſion of our Sen- 
timents forced from us, by this new faſhioned 
Dutch Torture. 

Phil, I muſt needs confets, Sebaſtian, that you 

B 2 rails 
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6 A Winter-Evenins Part I. 
raille at Tipling with ſo good a Grace, that I 
cannot be ſorry I gave you the occaſion : hut 
ſill I doubt you miſtake me, I am not tor ſcan- 
dalous and debauched Drinking, but in a civil 
way between Friends, to make our Spirits light, 
and our Hearts chearful. 

Sebaſt. And, good Philander, do not miſtake 
me, I am not of that moroſe Humour to con- 
demn all Chearfulneſs ; neither do I take upon 
me to preſcribe to every Man his juſt Doſe, or 
think a Man muſt divide by an Hair, or be intem- 
perate. I account good Wine as neceflary- as 
good Meat, and in ſome Cafes more necellary : 
Neither do I doubt but a Man may make uſe of 
it with a good deal of prudent Liberty ; for I 
do not look upon the Fruit of the Vine, as the 
forbidden. Fruit, or think ſo hardly of God Al- 
mighty, as.if he gave us fo good a Creature on- 
ly to tempt and 'inſnare us. Yet on the other 
ſide, I am perſwaded, that a Man may love his 
Houie, though he doth not ride upon the ridge 
of it; and can by no means be of their Opinion, 
who fanſie there 1s no Freedom but in a Debauch, 
no$incerity without a Surfeit, or no Chearfulneſs 
whilſt Men are in their right Wits. And I look 
-upon the very conceit of this as reproachful both 
to God and Man, but the practice of it I am ſure 
is the bane of all manly Converſation. 

Phil. I have known ſome Men oppoſe one 
Vice with another as bad or worſe ; and who 
whilſt they railed at drinking, have, in effect, 
only made Apologies for ill Nature : but you, 
Sebaſtian, though you ſpeak ſome very ſevere 
Things, yet attemper them with ſo much Hu- 
manity, that I feel a. Kind of Pleaſure, even then 
when you touch me to the quick ; therefore you 
tnar 


Part I, Conference. - 


that have ſo much good Nature your felf, will, 
I preſume, make fome allowances to Complai- 
fance in others, 

Sebaſt. Far be it from me to undervalue good 
Nature, which I have in fo great eſteem, that 1 
ſcarcely think any thing is good without it ; 
It is the very air of a good Mind, the ſign of a 
large and generous Soul, and the peculiar Soil on 
which Vertue proſpers. And as 
for that genuine Fruit of it 
Complaiſance, I take it (if it be 
rightly underſtood) to be that which above all 
things renders a Man both amiable and uſeful in 
the World, and which as well ſweetens as faci- 
litates Converſation ; but the miſchief is (as it 
generally happens to all excellent things) there 
is a Counterfeit which (afluming the name) paſ- 
ſes current for it in the World, by which Men 
become impotent and incapable of withſtanding 
any Importunities, be they never ſo unreafon- 
able, or reſiſting any Temptations be they neve 
ſo dangerous ; but as if they were crippled in 
their Powers, or crazed in their Minds, are 
wholly governed by Example, and fi eakingly 
conform themſelves to other Mens Humours and 
Vices; and, in a word, become every Man's Foo! 
that hath the confidence to impoſe upon them. 
Now this is fo far from that lovely maſculine 
Temper of true Complaifance, that it is indeed 
no better than a clildiſh Baſhfulnefs , a feeble 
Puſillanimity, and filly ſoftneſs of Mind, which 
makes a Man firſt the Slave and Property, and 
then at laſt the Scorn of his Company. Where- 
fore it is the part of a Good-natured Man, nei- 
ther ſo rigidly to inſiſt upon the pundtilio's of 
his Liberty or Property, as to refuſe a Glaſs re- 
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commended to him by civility ; nor yet on the 
other ſide, to be either Heftored or Wheedled 
out of his Chriſtian Name (as we ſay) and Sheep- 
iſhly ſubmit himſelf to be taxed in his Drink, or 
other indifſerent Things at other Mens Pleaſure, 
And if he ſhall fall into the Company of thoſe, 
who ſhall aſſume to themſelves ſuch an Arbitrary 
Power, as to aſlefs him at their own rate, and 
preſcribe their meaſures to him ; I do not doubt 
but that with a ſa/vo both to good Nature and 
Civility, he may and ought ſo far to alert his 
own Dominion over himſelf, as with a generous 
diſdain to reject the Impotition, and look upon 
the Impoſers as equally Tyrannica), and imper- 
tinent with thoſe who would preſcribe to me to 
eat their proportions of Meat, or to wear my 
Clothes juſt of their ſize. 

Phil. O Sir, your Diſcourſe is brave and wiſe 
and: virtuous, but one thing is wanting to make 
me your Proſelyte ; which 1s that I doubt it is 
not practicable ; you cannot certainly but be 
ſenſible how difficult a thing it is for Modeſty 
and good Nature to oppoſe the prevailing Hu- 
mour of the Age, which in plain truth is fuch, 
that now-a-days a Man looks very odly that 
keeps any ftrict meaſures of drinking. 

Sebaſt. 1 am afraid it is too true which you 
ſay; and though I have no mind to reproach, 
or much leſs quarrel with the Age we live in ; 
yet I confeſs to you, it is a matter of regret and 
diſdain to me to obſerve Skill in good Liquors 
ambitiouſly pretended to, as if it were a very 
conſiderable Point - of Knowledge ; ; and good 
Drinking looked upon as ſo important an Aﬀeair 
of humane Liſe, that that time ſeems to be loſt, 
in which the Glaſs goes not round, and the Cup 
and 


Part I. C onference. 9 


and the Bottle ſeem to be the Hour-glafs or the 
only meaſure of Time. And this I the more 
wonder at, becauſe the Air, the Climate, the 
Conſtitution s of Mens Bodies are not changed, 
and the Laws of Temperance are the fame they 
were wont to be : and beſides ail this, I do in- 
genuouſly acknowledge the Age to be extraor- 
dinarily polite and ingenuous ; I would there- 
fore very fain know , - but . have not hitherto 
been able to fatisfie my ſelf, from what cauſes 
this charge of Mens Manners in this particular 
hath ariſen, and what hath WE... 
brought this tiplins Humour , 29557197 3p 
© ling bafiled. 

into Faſhion. 

Phil. You need not ask my Opinion, for you 
have anſwered your ſelf; it is a Fafhion, and 
that you know 1s changeable without obſerva- 
ble cauſes ; but becauſe, pernaps you think my 
unhappy Experience may inable me to fay 
floinething in the Caſe, I will tell- you : Fathi- 
ons, you know, are commonly taken up for di- 
ſtin&tion-ſake z for Men do not love to a appear 
in the Garb of thoſe whom they hate or de- 
ſpiſe. Now there are a melancholy ſort of 
People 2mongſt us, that are wonde fully pre- 
ciſe in their way ; Men of a kind of Letfian 
Conſcience, that pretend to do all things by 
meaſure, and indeed weigh every thing by eru- 
ples, and conſequently ( whatever they are to- 
wards themſelves) are very ſevere in their cen- 
tures of other Men ; infomuch, that whatfo- 
ever -1s not juſt after their Mode and Hu- 
mour, eſpecially if 1t look never 40 litrie ajery 
and light, they preſently damn it as fiat im- 
morality and debafichery. Theſe Men ( how- 
ever ſome of them may. be well-meaning and 

pitiable) 
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pitiable ) you will eafly grant -- needs be 
very troubleſome in the World. But then there 

15 another ſort of Men, who being of a more 
Anat and chearful Temper, are not ſo ſtrait- 
taced in their Principles, and conſequently are 
art to indulge themſelves a far greater Liberty 
of Converſation ; and in deteſtation of the for- 
mer, whom they obſerve to be often abſurd and 
unreaſonable, but always hide-bound and phan- 
taſtical, do ( as it is too uſual in ſuch caſes) run 
out upon fome extremity on the other fide 
and fo, in thort, it ſeems to me that unneceſſary 
ſcrupuloſ ty hath given occaſion and counte- 
nance to its direct contrary; and thus that Tip- 
ting humour, as you call it, hath become the 
prevail Ing fathion. 

Sevaſt, In truth, Philander, the account you 
have given 1s ingenious , and not improbable : 
But, Lord, what a miſery is it that Men muſt al- 
ways be upon extreams! is there no middle 2 
cannot Men be merry and wiſe too2 1s there 
any neceſſity that every Man muſt be intoxicated 
one way or other? if one fort be filly, muſt the 
other be mad 2 or if they be mad, muſt theſe 
be drunk > For my »art, I cannot tell whether 
to call this Diſtinticn (as you do) or Imita- 
tion, or Infeftion, or Faſcination, or what you 
will, but ſure I am, they are both very vitious 
and abſurd, 

Phil. Nay, Sevaſtian, T will not take upon 
me altosether to juſtifie the Practice of the one 
more than the other ; but now I am In, I will 
(with your leave) pive you notice of another 
- ng; that ig, thought to have a conſiderable 
& firoke i in this bulineſs, and may in ſome meaſure 
P nitigate your cenſure of the Good-Fellows. 

It 
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It is the Obſervation of wiſe Men, that generally 
the Cuſtoms of People were taken up at firſt 
upon the Account of ſome natural necellity or 
defect ( as we ſee generally Art ſupplies and per- 
fects Nature.) Now you know we live in a cold 
Climate, and conſequently muſt needs have dull 
flegmatick Bodies, the influence of which upon 
our Minds 1s eahly diſcernable ( amongſt other 
inſtances ) by that extreme Modeſty and Baſhtul- 
neſs, which 18 almoſt equally common to us all, 
and peculiar to all that are of this Colintry, 
and which ordinarily Tongue-ties us in all good 
Company, until Wine have warmed us, and dif- 
ſolved that ligament ; ſo that ir ſhould ſeem that 
Drinking 1s not altogether blame-worthy, as 
being more neceſſary to us than to moſt other 
People, if it were but to make us fprightly and 
converſable : for as on the one fide, you cannot 
expect that all Men fhould be able to converſe 
together like a company of dry Philoſophers ; 
ſo on the other, I know you would not have 
Engliſhmen, when they are in Company, hold 
a ſilent Quakerly Meeting. 

Sebaſt. Now, Philander, you have mended the 
matter finely; to avoid my centure of the Good- 
Fellows (as you call them) you have cenſured 
the whole Nation as a Generation of dull Sorts : 
and repreſented your Countrymen as a ſort of 
People newly” faſhioned out of Clay, and juſt 
able to ſtand upright, but into whom God Al- 
mighty hath put no Soul at all, but left that to 
be extracted out of the Spirit of Wine, by 
which means, when we have attained it (and 
not till then, it ſeems) we may. become like 0- 
ther Folks. But in the mean time, I wonder what 
became of all our ſober Anceſtors, and _ 

arly 
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tarly of the dry Race of Queen Elizabeth-men (as 
they are called.) I cannot find but they had as 
much Soul and Spirit as the preſent Generation 
( however they came by it) though they never 
made Alembicks of themſelves. But in Lc 

Fhilander, I will confeſs ingenuor: ly to \ , that 
as for ſuch 2 dull ſort of earth ola 4s you 
ſpeak of, I ſhould not be m oftended with 
them, if they now and then got a little Froth 
into their Heads, to ſupply their defect of 
Brains; and if upon that occaſion, they grew 
fomewhat concerted and impertinent, the mat- 
ter were not much, though the Metamorphofis 
might ſeem ſtrange, for adull Aſs to become an 
Apeor a Monkey: But then for the ſame reaſon, 
the finer Wits ( and ſurely ſome ſuch there be) 
ſhould let it alone ; for that rational and inge- 
—nuous Men ſhould by this Cup of Circe, the ma- 
gical Power of Wine, be transformed into ſuch 
kind of Animals, methinks it is a thouſand pt 
ties. Bur why do you ſmile, Philander ? 

Ph11. Even at my if, good Sebaſtian, or at 
jeaft at that Picture you have drawn for me ; 
it would look: a little ambitiouſly , if I ſhould 
compare my ſelf to the Land of Egypt, which, 
they ſay, was fruitful in proportion to its being 
overflown ; but in plain truth, I am fuch a ſpot 
of Earth, as will bear nothing unleſs it be well 
watered ; and to countenance my ſelf in this 
condition, though I cannot pretend to Learning, 
yet I remember I have heard that the graveſt 
Philoſophers did uſe to water their Plants ( as 
we fay ) and ſometimes philoſophized over a 
Glaſs of Wine. 

Sebaſt. And why not over a Glaſs of Wine, 
as well as by a Fire-{ide2 provided a Man take 

care , 
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) 
care, that as by the one he does not burn his 
Shins, ſo by the other he doth not not over heat his 
Head; or to follow your Metaphor , provided 
a man only water the Soil, and do not drown 
it. You know it is onely Extreams that 1 find 
fault with, when Men will be always ſipping and 
dabling, as if their Bodies were nothing but 
Pipes made on purpoſe to tranſmit Liquors 
through ; or as if they had their Life and Soul 
transfus'd into them from the Hogſhead. 

Phil. Well, Sir, I perceive I am likely to get 
nothing by my fine figure; I will therefore fay 
no more of my ſelf; but I have heard ſome 
others ſay, they have always found their reaſon 
to. be ſtrongeſt, when their Spirits were moſt 
exa)ted. 

Sebaſt. But ſure they did not mean that their 
Reaſon was ſtrongeſt , when the Wine was too 
ſtrong for them 2 if they did, then either their 
Reaſon was very {mall at the beſt, and nothing 
ſo ſtrong as their Drink , or elſe we are quite 
miſtaken in the names of things; and fo in plain 
Englith, Drunkennefs is Sobriety, and Sobriety 
Drunkenneſs: For who can imagine that that 
which clouds the Head , fhould enlighten the 
Mind ; and that which wildly agitates the Spi- 
rits, ſhould ftrengthen the Underftanding; or 
that a coherent thred of Diſcourſe , ſhould be 
nun by a ſhattered virtiginous brain EX Wo 
poſſible ſome odd Crotchets and Whimſeys may 
at ſuch times be raiſed together with the Fumes ; 
Or it is not unlikely, but that a man may then 
ſeem wondrous wiſe in his own Eyes, when he 
ſhall appear very filly and ridiculous to all 0- 
thers that are not in the ſame condition with 
himſelf; but to go about to make any thing 

better 
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better of it, 1s a kind of I1quid Enthuſtaftn. 
And that this 1s no wild conjecture or unchari- 
table Opinion of mine, I appeal to this Experi- 
ment ; tell me, good Philander , what is the 

teaſon that Men in thoſe jollities (we ſpeak of) 
cannot endure the company of thoſe that will 
not take their ſhare with them , but are moſt 
plcaſed with ſuch as will rather exceed their 
meaſure , and taxe off their Cups roundly ; is 
it think you out of deſire that ſuch Men ſhould 
be wiſer than themſelves, or the quite contrary 2 
or what is the Reaſon that Men of this Prac- 
tice are very ſhy of thoſe Perſons that will re- 
member and repeat afterwards the Paſſages in 
thoſe merry Aſhgnations? I make no doubt, but 
when you have "conſidered the Caſe , you will 
find this to lie at the bottom, namely, that.even 
fich Perfons are ſenſible that ſeveral things paſs 
emonglt them at ſuch times for Wit and good 
Humour, which when they hear of again, and 
retiect upon in their ſober Intervals, they are 
heartily aftamed of, as apiſh and Tidiculous 
Fooleries. 

But now , if ( after all ) I ſhould grant you 
( which I do not unw illingly ) that Men well 
whetted with Wine ( as they love to ſpeak ) 
are very ſharp and piquant, very jocoſe and rea- 
dy at a repertte, or ſuch like ; yet belides that 
this edze is fo thin and Razor-like, that it will 
ſerve to no manly purpoſes ; yet It 1s allo very 
dangerous , ſince at that time a wiſe Man hath it 
not in keeping. 

Phil. Well, I perceive hitherto the edge of my 
Arguments turns at the force of your Replies 
therefore I had beſt contend no longer with you 
on that point, whether Wine raiſes Mens parts 
or 
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or no: But one thing I have yet to ſay, which I 
am ſure you muſt and will grant me, v:z, that 
it ſupprelles Cares and Melancholy, and makes 
a Man forget his Sorrows, ( that. great Diſeaſe 
of humane Lite.) and this I ſuppoſe ſufficiently 
commends the liberal uſe of it. 

Sebaſt. That which you now fay is undeniably 
true; and no queſtion, for this very end was 
the juice of the Grape principally ordained by 
the great Creator of the World; but yet I know 
not how it comes to paſs, that this remedy is 
{eldomeſt made uſe of, by thoſe to whom it was 
peculiarly preſcribed ; I mean, the melancholy 
and dejected have ordinarily the leaſt ſhare of 
itz but it is very commonly taken by the pro- 
ſperous, the ſanguine and debonair, and ſuch as 
have leaſt need of it; and thete frequently take 
it in ſuch large proportions, that it makes 
them not only forget their Sorrows (it they had 
any ) -but themſelves anc. the:r buinels too. . So 
that upon the whole matter, [ 
ſee no tolerable account cati be — The real cauſes of 
given of the way of drinking ——— 
now in faſhion ; for it appears ,#;. Lcapocraree, 
to have been taken up upon no 
neceſlity; it is recommended by no real advan- 
tage, either to the Body or Mind, and therefore 
muſt owe its -riſe to no better cauſes than dul- 
neſs or idleneſs, a filly obſequiouſneſs to other 
Mens Humours, or Epicuriſm and Wantonneſs 
of our own Incliration. And for the Habit of 
it, It is no better than a lewd Artifice to avoid 
thinking, a way for a Man to get ſhut of himſelf 
and of all ſober Conſiderations. 

It fills Men with more Spirits than it leaves 
them able to Govern from whence they become 

great 
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great Talkers, proud Boaſters, capricious, inſo- 
lent and quarrelſome, For it ſo muc!1 dilates 
and rarihes the Spirits, that they cannot bear up 
a weighty thought ; and while ſuch as thoſe are 
funk and drowned, nothing but the mere troth 
and folly of Mens Hearts bubbles up in their 
Converſation, And this inſenſibly growing up- 
on men, by degrees introduces an habitual vanity 
and impertinence, below the gravity and dignity 
of humane Nature; and by means of which, ſuch 
men become fit only for Toys and Trifles, for 
apiith Tricks and buffoonly Diſcourſe ; which in 
concluſion, do ſo far degrade a man below his 
quality, that he becomes not only a ſhame to 
himſelt and his Family, but the contempt of his 
very Servants and Dependents _ 

And touching this laſt, have you not ſome- 
time obſerved , what dry Bobs, and farcaſtical 
Teers the moſt underling Fellows will now and 
then beſtow upon their Betters, when they have 
found them faultering in this kind: was not Ma- 
fter ſuch a one cruelly cut laſt night ? ſays one. How 
like a drowned Rat was after ſuch a ene? fays 
another. How wiſely our Maſter looks when he 
hath got his doſe ? faith a third. 

Shall I need after all this, to repreſent the Sin 
committed againt God Almighty, by this vain 
Cultom, in the breach of his Laws, deforming 
his Image, and quenching his Spirit; or the in- 
jury it doth to humane Society, in the riotous 
and protuſe expence of ſo comfortable a Cordial 
and Support of humane Life ; or, ſhall I but rec- 
kon up the miſchiefs a man hereby incurrs to 
his own perſon, the danger of his Health, the 
damage to his Fortunes, the — 

Piil, O, no more, no more, good Sebaſtian, 
I am 7 
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I am yours, you have ſilenced, you have van- 
quiſhed me; I am not able to reſiſt the evidence 
of truth in your Diſcourſe, you have quite 
marr'd a good Fellow, and ſpoild my Drin- 
king. 

But how then ſhall I treat you 2 Come, you 
are for ſerious Things, what ſay you to a Game 
at Tables 2 Methinks that is both a grave and a 
pleaſant entertainment of the time. 

Sebaſt. Truly, Sir, I am fo unskilful at that 
and moſt other Games, that I ſhould rather give 
you trouble than diverſion at it. | 
But what need you be folict- lf ny _ 
tous for my Entertainment ; £377, © 
It is your Company only which 
I delire. And methinks it looks as it Friends 
were weary one of the other, when they fall to 
Gaming. 

Phil. But I ſhould think a Man of your tem- 
per might have a fancy for this Game, as upon 
other reſpes, ſo eſpecally becauſe it ſeems to 
be a pretty Emblem of the World, | 

Sebaſt. As how, I pray you, Sir ? 

Phil. Why, in the firſt place, the caſual agi- 
tation of the Dice in the Box, which unaccoun-= 
tably produceth ſuch or ſuch a Lott, ſeems to 
me to repreſent the Diſpoſal of that Inviſible 
Hand which orders the Fortunes of Men. 
And then the dexterous management of that 
Lott or Caſt by the Gameſter plainly reſem- 
bles the uſe and efficacy of humane prudence 
and induſtry in the ConduCct of a Man's own 
Fortunes. 

Sebaſt. I perceive, Philander; that you play 
like a Philoſopher as well as a Gameſter ; but 
m my opinion you have forgotten the main re- 

C ſemblance 
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ſemblance of all, which is, That the Chatter 
and Noiſe in toffing and tumbling the Dice and 
Table-men up and down, backward and for- 
ward , lively deſcribes the hurry and tumult of 
this World, where one Man goes up, and ano- 
ther tumbles down; one is dignified and prefer- 
red, another is degraded ; that Man reigns and 
triumphs, this Man frets and vexes; the one 
laughs, the other repines ; and all the reſt tug 
and ſcuffle to make their advantage of one ano- 
ther. Let this, if you pleaſe, be added to the 
Moral of your Game. But when all is done, I 
muſt tell you , for my part, T am not fo much 
faken with the Original , as to be fond of the 
Type or Effigies; I mean, I am not fo in love 
with the World, as to take any great delight in 
Keing it brought upon the Stage, and acted o- 
ver again : But had much rather retreat from 
it , when Ican, and give my ſelf the content- 
ment of repoſe, and quiet thoughts. 

{'hil. However, I hope you are not offended 
at my mention of that Game. Do you think 
it unlawful to uſe ſuch Diverſion ? 

Sebaſt. No, Dear Phil. I am not of that au- 
ftere Humour to forbid delightful Exerciſes ; 
for I am ſenſible, that whilſt Men dwell in Bo- 
dies, it is fit they not only keep them up in ne- 
cefſary reparation by meat and drink , but alſo 


make them as lightfome and cheerful as they 
can, otherwiſe the Mind will have but an uncom- 


fortable Tenancy. The Animal Lite, I ſay, muſt 
be conſidered as well as the Intelle*tual, and our 
Spirits have need to be relaxed ſometimes , leſt 
the keeping them continually intent weaken 
and infeeble them ſo, that they cannot ſerve 
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ſoon univerſally forbid all Phyſick, as all kind of 
Exerciſe and Diverſion, and indeed rather of 
the two, for I think the latter may in a great 
meaſure fave the trouble of the former, but that 
will doe little or no good without this. 

Neither do I think even thoſe Games of 
Chance abſolutely unlaiwful ; I have ſometimes 
made uſe of this in particular which you men- 
tion, or the like to it, upon ſome occaftions : As 
for inſtance, when I took Phyſick, and could 
neither be allowed to walk abroad, nor to be 
ſerious and thoughful within doors; I have 
ſupplied both for that time, with a Game at 
Tables. Or, it may be, when I have happened 
to be engaged in ſome kind of Company, I have 
play'd, not ſo much to divert my ſelf with the 
Game, as to divert the Company from ſome- 
thing that was worſe. But to deal freely with 
you : Though I do not altogether condemn, yet 
I cannot very much commend . theſe kind of 
Sports ; for indeed I ſcarce think them Sports, 
they are rather a Counterfeit kind of Buſineſs, 
and wearies ones head as much as real ſtudy and 
bulineſs of importance. So that in the uſe of 
them a Man only puts a cheat upon himſelf and 
tickles himſelf to death ; for by applying him- 
ſelf for delight to theſe buſie and thoughtful 
Games , he becomes like a Candle lighted at 
both ends, and muſt needs be quickly waſted 
away between jeſt and earneſt, whenas both his 
Cares and his Delights prey upon him. 

Beſides, I obſerve, that Diverſions of this na- 
ture having ſo much-of Chance and Surprize in 
them , do generally -too much raiſe the paſſions 
of Men, which it were fitter by all Artsand En- 


deayours to-charm down and ſuppreſs. For, to 
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fay nothing of the uſual accidents of common 
Gaming-Houſes , which (as I have heard from 
thoſe that knew too well ) are the moſt lively 
Pictures of Hell upon Earth, and where it is 
ordinary for Men to rave, ſwear, curſe and blaſ- 
pheme , as if the Devil was indeed amongſt 
them, or the Men were transformed into Infer- 
nal Spirits ; I have ſeen ſad Examples of Ex- 
travagance in the more modeſt and private, but 
over-cager purſuits of theſe Recreations : in- 
ſomuch that ſometimes a weltempered perſon 
hath quite loſt all command of himſelf at them. 
So that you might ſee his Eyes fiery, his Colour 
inflamed, his Hands to tremble, his Breath to be 
ſhort, his Accents of Speech fierce and- violent ; 
by all which and abundance more ill-favoured 
Symptoms, you might conclude his Heart to: be 
hot , and his Thoughts ſolicitous , and indeed 
the whole Man , Body and Soul, to be in an 
Agony. Now will you call this a Recreation, or 
a Rack and Torture rather 2 A Rack certainly ; 
which makes a Man betray thoſe Follies which 
every wiſe Man ſeeks to conceal, and heightens 
thoſe Paſſions which every good Man endea- 
yours to ſubdue. 

And, which is yet worſe (as I was ſaying) this 
courſe looks like the accuſtoming of the Beaſt 
to be rampant, and to run without the Rein, For 
by indulging our Paſſions in jeſt we'get an habit 
of them in earneſt, and accordingly ſhall find our 
ſelves to be enclined to be wrathful, peeviſh and 
clamorous, when we apply our felves to buſineſs, 
or more grave converſation. : 

To all which add, That Gaming (and efpeci- 
ally at ſuch Games as we are ſpeaking of) doth 
inſenſibly ſteal away too much of our no 
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from better buſineſs, and tempts us to be Prodi- 
gals and Bankrupts of that which no good For- 
tune can ever redeem or repair. And this is fo 
notoriouſly true , that there is hardly any Man 
who ſets himſeif down to the Paſtimes ( as 
they are called ) that can break off and recall 
himſelf when he deſigned fo to doe. Foraſmuch 
as either by the too great intention of his Mind, 
he forgets himſelf ; or the anger ſtirred up by 
his misfortunes, and the indignation to go off 
baffled, ſuffers him not to think of any thing 
but revenge, and reparation of his Lofles , or 
the hopes he is fed withall trolls him on, or fome 
witchery or other tranſports him ſo belides his 
firſt reſolutious, that Buſineſs, Health, Family, 
Friends, and even the Worſhip of God it ſelf, 
are all ſuperſeded and neglected for the ſake of 
this paltry Game, 

All which conſidered, I am really afraid there 
is more of the Devil in it than we are ordinari- 
ly aware of, and that it is a temptation of his to 
engage us in that, where he that wins moſt is 
ſure to loſe that which is infinitely of more va- 
lue. Therefore upon the whole matter I think 
it much ſafer to keep out of the Lifts than to en- 
gage; Where, beſides the greatneſs of the ſtake, a 
Man cannot bring himKlf off again without. {0 
oreat difhculty. 

Pardon me, dear Ph:lander, if my zeal or in- 
dignation ( or what you will call it) hath tranf- 
ported me in this particular ; ſure I am I have 
no intention to reproach your practice , nor to 
affront you for your motioning this ſport to me, 
but ſpeak out of hearty good-will , and to give 
you caution. 

Phil. O Sebaſtian'! I love you dearly , and 
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thank you heartily for the "46-0 you have 
uſed with me. We good-naturd Men (as the 
World flatters us, and we love to be ſtyled) con- 
ſidering little or nothing our ſelves, and having 

dom the Happineſs of diſcreet and faithful 
Friends that will have ſo much concern for us 
as to admoniſh us of our imprudences and our 
dangers, as if we were mere Machines, move 
juſt as other Men move and prompt us, and fo 
Drink, Play, and do a thouſand Follies for Com- 
pany ſake, and under the continuance of one 
anothers Example: God forgive me, I have too 
often been an inſtance of that which you now 
intimated : I therefore again and again thank 
you for your advice, and hope I ſhall remember 
as long as I live what you have faid on this occa- 
ſion. 

But that you may work a perfect Cure upon 
me, I will be fo true to my ſelf as to acquaint 
you faithfully with what I apprehend to be the 
Cauſe of this Epidemical Diſtemper. I find the 

common and moſt irreſiſtible 
Fr Want of buſineſz Temptation both to Drinking 

e occaſion of 

Drinking and Ga: and Gaming 1s, the unskilfulneſs 
ming. of ſuch Men as my ſelf to em- 

ploy ourtimewithout ſuch kind 
of Diverſions, eſpecially at this Seaſon of the 
year , when the dark and long Evenings , foul 
Ways and ſharp Weather, drive us into Clubs 
and Combinations. ' | If therefore you will deal 
freely and friendly with me herein, and by your 
prudence help me over this difficulty , you will 
exceedingly oblige me, and doe an adt worthy of 
your ſelf, and of that kindneſs which brought 
you hither. © © 

. Sehaſt, There is nothing , Dear Phi/, within 
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my power which you may not command ine in. 
Nor is there any thing wherein I had rather 
ferve you (if I could) than in a buſineſs of this 
nature. Burt all I can doe, and as I think all that 
is needfull in this Caſe is, to deſire you to conſj- 
der on it again , and then I hope you will tind 
the difficulty not ſo inſuperable as you imagine, 
It is very true , Ideleneſs is more painful than 
hard Labour , and nothing is more weariſome 
than having nothing to doe : Beſides, as a rich 
Soil will be ſure to bring forth Weeds, if it be 
not ſowed with more profitable Seed; ſo the 
active Spirits in Man will be ſure to prompt 
him to evil, if they be not employed in doing 
g00d, For the Mind can no more bear a per- 
fect ceſſation and intermiſſion, than the World a 
Vacuum. 

But this difficulty which you repreſent, gene- 
rally prefles young Men only : Theſe indeed 
having more Sail than Balaſt; I mean, having a 
mighty vigour and abundance of Spirits , but 
not their Minds furniſhed with a ſufficient ſtock 
of Knowledge and Experience to govern and 
employ thoſe ative Spirits upon : no wonder if 
ſuch perſons, rather than doe juſt nothing, and 
in defect of real Buſineſs, do greedily catch at 
thoſe ſhadows and remſemblances of it, (as I re- 
member you ingenioufly called Drinking and 
Gaming. ) Beſides, theſe ſort of Perſons ſeem- 
ing to themſelves to have a great deal of time be- 
fore them, are calily drawn to ſpend it the more 
laviſhly, as out of an unmeaſurabie Store. But 
what js all this to Men that are entred into real 
buſineſs, and have concerns under their hand, 
and the luxuriancy of whoſe Spirits is taken off 
by Cares and Experience , and eſpecially who 
\ : C 4 ' cannot 
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cannot ( without unpardonable ſtupidity ) but 
be ſenſible how daily the time and Age of Man 
wears away, Now, I fay, why time ſhould be 
ſo burthenſome to ſuch as theſe, or what ſhould 
betray them to ſuch infrugal Expences of it, I 
profeſs, for my part, I can give no account , 
without making ſevere reflections on their dif- 
cretion. 

Phil. Aſſign what cauſes of it you can, or 
make what refleftions upon 1t you pleaſe, how- 
ever the matter of fact 1s certainly true in the 
general, That a Gentleman's time is his burthen, 
(whether he be young or old) and the want of 
Employment for it, his great temptation to ſeve- 
ral Extravagances. 

Sebaſt. I muſt believe it to be as you ſay, be- 

cauſe you know the World bet- 

Li —_ ter than I do, and I am confi- 
I 7 go dent you will not miſreport it. 
But really,Ph2. it is very ſtrange 

It ſhould beſo; and I am ſure cannot be veri- 
tied without very ingrateful returns to the Di- 
vine Bounty, which hath made fo liberal and 
ample proviſions for the delight and content- 
ment of ſuch perſons far above the rate of 
others. It is true, they have leſs bodily labour, 
and no drudgery, to exhauſt their Time and Spi- 
rits upon (and that methinks ſhould be no grie- 
vance) but then the prudent management of a 
plentiful Fortune, ( if things be rightly conſj- 
dered)) doth not take up much leſs time than 
the poor Man's labour for neceſſities of Life. 
For what with ſecuring the Patrimony and Huſ- 
banding the Revenue, what with letting and 
ſetting his Lands, and building and repairing his 
Houſes, what with planting Walks, and beauy: 
Ng 
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fying his Gardens , what with accommodating 
himſelf according to his Quality, and hoſpita- 
bly treating his Friends and Neighbours accor- 
ding to theirs ; and, to fay no more, what with 
keeping Accounts of all this, and governing a 
numerous and well-fed Family , I am of opini- 
on, that ( all this taken together ) the Gentle- 
man hath indeed the more pleaſant, but a no 
leſs buhe Employment of his time than other 
Men : Inſomuch that I cannot but ſuſpect that 
he muſt be deficient in ſome principal Branch of 
good Husbandry, and defrauds his buſineſs that 
{urfeits on leiſure. 

Moreover, as Divine bounty hath exempted 
ſuch Men as we ſpeak of from the common ſweat 
and anxiety of Life, by thoſe large Patrimonies 
his Providence and the care of Parents hath pro- 
vided to their hands ; fo the ſame Divine Ma- 
jeſty hath thereby obliged them , and it is ac- 
cordingly expected from them by the World , 
that they be more publickly ſerviceable to their 
Prince and Countrey, in Magiſtracy, in making 
Peace, and ſeveral ways aſhiſting Government , 
and promoting the ends of humane Society : 
upon which account, as it 1s very unjuſt that 
others ſhould envy and malign them for their 
enjoyments, ſo it is apparent alſo, that they are 
ſo far from having leſs to doe than their Inferi- 
ors, that on the contrary the Gentleman's Life 
ſeems to be far the buſier of the two. 

Beſides all this, Gentlemen having uſually 
more ingenuous Education , and conſequently 
are preſumed to have more exerciſed and im- 
proved Minds, may therefore be able to em- 


| ploy themſelves, if all other buſineſs ceaſed , 
: and fill up the yacant ſpaces of their time with 


ſuch 
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ſuch delightful and profitable Entertainment aS 
others are incapable of. 

Phil. That, Sir, that laſt Point is the thing I 
would fain learn, namely, how to fill up the va- 
cant ſpaces of Life (as you call it) ſo as to leave 
no room for temptation to Debauchery 

Sebaſt. 1 am heartily glad to ſee you of that 
Mind ; but I affure my ſelf there is nothing I can 
fay to it, but what your own diſcretion will 
prevent me in. - However, if it be your delire 
that I ſhould enlighten your thoughts by open- 
ing of my own, we will then, if you pleaſe, exa- 

| mine this matter between us , 

An eftimare 7 nd by that time we have com- 
account of the ; : 
rime and buſineſs Pared the Period of our Lives 
of Man's Life. With thevariety of buſineſs that 

OCcurrs in it, I am out of all 
doubt that you will be then throughly ſatisfied 
that we have neither ſo much time as to be a 
burthen to us, nor if it were more than it is, 
ſhould we be at a loſs for the beſtowing of it. 
And this, without reſorting to any of the Ex- 
travagances afore-mentioned, 

Let us then in the firſt place ſuppoſe that the 
Lives of Men at this Age of the World , and 
particularly in this Climate and Countrey , a- 
mount commonly to ſeventy Years ; for though 
it is poſſible here and there one out-lives that: 
term, yet it 1s pretty eyident by the moſt pro- 
bable Calculations, that there is not above one 
Man in thirty or thereabouts that arrives at that 
Age: However, I ſay, let us at preſent ſuppoſe 
that to be the common Standard. 

Now to diſcover what an inconſiderable du- 
ration this is, let us but ask the opinion of thoſe 


that have arcived at it, and they will afuredly J 2 
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tell us, that all that whole term when it is paſt 
ſeems to be a very ſhort ſtage, and quickly run 
over ; or if we had rather truft to our own ex- 
perience, let us look back upon twenty or thirty 
years of our own Lives, which though it bear a 
very great proportion towards the Leaſe of our 
whole Lives, yet when it is over ſeems to be but 
a little while to us, and that Time, as it is uſual- 
ly pictured, fled upon Wings 

Fhil. I pray pardon me, if I a little inter- 
rupt the thred of your Diſcourſe; you may 
ealily continue it again , and for failing I will 
remember where you left off, That which I 
would ſay by the way is this, I can verifie the 
truth of what you were ſuppoſing, by my own 
Experience, and have often wondred what 
ſhould be the reaſon of it, that Men have quite 
different apprehenſions of time paſt and time 
to come, When we look back ( as you wel} 
obſerve) upon twenty or thirty years which 
are gone, they ſeem but a trice tous; but if 
we look forward, and forethink of ſo many 
years to come , We are apt to fanſie we have an 
Ocean before us , and ſuch a vaſt proſpect that 
we can ſee no end of it. Now I ask your Opi- 
nion, what it is that puts ſuch a fallacy upon 
us, for other it cannot be; foraſmuch as the 
ſame term of years, whether it be reckoned 
forward or backward , paſt or to come, muſt 
needs really be of the ſame length and dura- 
tion, 

Sebaſt, It is verily fo as you ſay , and the Ob- 
ſervation is very ingenious and pertinent to the 
buſineſs in hand. But to give you an account 


2 of the reaſon of that different eſtimate, I can 
2 fay but theſe two things, 22. Either as it is in 


the 
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the nature of hope to flatter us, fo all things 
ſeem bigger at a diſtance : and whilſt they are 
in expectation only , than what we can find them 
to be in fruition. Or elſe it muſt be, that what 
is paſt of our lives we have freſh and lively re- 
marks upon, by remembring the notable patla- 
ges that have fallen out within that compaſs, by 
which means thoſe equally remote portions of 
time are brought nearer to our eye. 

But on the contrary , in the time which is to 
come, we can have no remarks upon it ; becauſe 
not knowing what ſhall happen , we have no- 
thing to fix our Thoughts upon, and ſo it 
looks lixe a vaſt Ocean to us. For you know 
that things which are in confuſion ſeem to be 
more than the fame things when they are dige- 
ited into juſt order and method, And in tra- 
velling, you obſerve that twenty or thirty Miles 
which we are well acquainted with, and have 
frequently traced , ſeem ſhort and inconſidera- 
ble; but the ſame length of Journey in an un- 
known Way ſeems very tedious and formidable 
to us. Thus I think it is in the Caſe you have 
propounded ; but now, if you pleaſe, let us paſs 
on where we were going. 

I ſay then , ſuppoſe the term of our lives be 
eſtimated at the duration of about ſeventy years, 

27 3 yet in the firſt place we muſt 

4 Prafical De= fybdutt from this Summ a very 
monſtration of t he : 
littleneſ; of our Conliderable part as taken up in 


ſpare-time. Childhood & Youth, and which 


ſlips away we know not how, ſo 
as to eſcape our obſervation, being wholly ſpent 
in folly and impertinency , but certainly loſt to 


all manly purpoſes : to which if you add the in- 
birmities of QId Age, ( which though it do not 7 
| equally 
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equally 1n all Men, yet) always more or leſs 
renders ſome part of our time uſeleſs ; you will 
think 1t no unreaſonable Poſtalatum if I ſuppoſe 
that both together take up a third part of the 
whole. 

Then, in the next place, let us conſider how 
great a proportion 1s taken up in _ , In eat- 
ing and drinking, in dreſſing and undrefling, in 
trimming and adorning, and, to be ſhort, in the 
mere neceſſity of the Body. I have read of a 
brave Saxon Prince of this our Native Coun- 
trey, who allowed only eight hours in the Day, 
or one third part of his time, to theſe uſes; but 
I doubt few mean Men follow his Example : 
and if we take meaſures from common expert- 
ence, we ſhall find that theſe meaner Offices 
take up near, if not altogether, half the time of 
molt perſons. And fo another third of the whole 
iS gone, and only one poor third remaining for 
all other occaſions, 

Then again , out of that remainder a very 
great ſhare will be challenged by neceffary bu- 
lineſs, the Afﬀairs of our Eſtate or Calling, and 
the Concerns of our Families ; and theſe occa- 
tlons are fo importunate that they will not be 
denied without culpable ill Husbandry, nor gra- 
tited without a large proportion of the afore- 
laid remainder, 

Moreover, whether we will or no , another 


part will be raviſhed from us by Sickneſs and 
\Phyſick, in Civility and Complement, in Viſiting 


and being Viſited, in Journies and News, and a 
thouſand Impertinences; ſo that he mult be a 


very good and wary Husband indeed that ſuffers 
 2ot great Expences this way. 


And after all this, here -is nothing for read- 
ing 
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ins and Study, for Meditation and the Improye- 
ments of our own minds; nay, not for Reli- 
gion and Devotion towards God , and the un- 
ſpeakable Concerns of another World , which 
in all reaſon may moſt juſtly put in for their 
ſhares. 

Phil. All this is very true z but what do you 
inferr from this Account ? | 

Sebaſt, T dare truſt your Judgment to make 
Inferences from the Premiſes : For, in the firſt 
place , I know'you cannot fail to obſerve , and 
that with a juſt indignation , that the lighteſt 
matters of our Lite have the greateſt ſhare of 
our time ſpent in them : Folly and Infirmity , 
Infancy and Dotage, take up the greateſt room 
of all : then worldly Bufineſs and Pleafure ex- 
hauſt the moſt of that which is left, and the 
Mind and nobleft Intereſts have leaſt of all left 
for them. | 

And then ſecondly, you cannot but note 
with admiration how very little ſhare God 
Almighty hath even from the very beſt of Men, 
And you cannot but adore his Goodneſs, which 
rewards with Eternal Life that little time in 
which Men work in his Vineyard ; for whe- 
ther Men come in at the Eleventh Hour or 
ſooner, it is too plain that ſcarcely an Eleventh 
part of our time 1s ſpent in his Service, But 
that which I aim at in this Calculation is, to 
demonſtrate to you, that there is a great deal 
more reaſon that Men ſhould endeavour ra- 
ther to redeem Time from leffer occations than 
to laviſh it in Impertinences, that ſo our weigh- 
tier Concerns may have the more tolerable al- 
lowances: And to be fure he muſt be a very 


ſoft and feeble Man, that, after all theſe ends 
are 
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are ſerved , can complain that Time lies upon 


his hands, which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. 

Phil. T am now amazed at my own ſtupidi- 
ty, that could think fit to put ſuch a caſe to 
you. Lord! what yain Fools are we, that 
complain of plenty when we are rather ftrait- 
ned and in want ? What filly Prodigals are we, 
that are ſo far from ſparing betimes , that we 
are not ſo much as frugal, when all theſe claims 
and demands come in ſo thick upon us? I have 
often heard it ſaid, that by keeping a ſtrict 
account of Incomes and Expences, a Man might 
ealily preſerve an Eſtate from dilapidation ; 
but now I:percieve, that for the want of a little 
of your Arithmetick to number our days, we run 
out our Leaſe of Life before we are aware ; and 
fanſying we have enough to ſquander away 
upon every trifle, we have ordinarily little or 
nothing left to defray the moſt weighty oc- 
caſions. 

And, with your pardon, let me tell you, I 
think now I have found where the Shoe pinches: 
It is not (I perceive now ) a ſurpluſage of time 
that tempts us to ſeek out thoſe diverſions afore- 
faid; but the mere vanity of our Mind , which 
hath a fondneſs for them : and then Cuſtom and 
Example have made them ſo natural and al- 
moſt neceſſary to us that we think the time long 
till we are at them. Not that we have much to 
fpare, for God knows we have little enough ; 
but becauſe we think much of all that which is 
otherwiſe employed. And this I doubt is the 
true reaſon why we are impatient of long Pray- 
ers, and offended with a long Sermon ; which 
whoſo obſerves, would perhaps charitably ſup- 


poſe 
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poſe, that the urgency of Bulineſs would not 
permit us to attend them ; but we utterly de- 
prive our ſelves of that pretence when we com- 
plain that time lies upon our hands. To ſpeak 
truth therefore, and ſhame the Devil and our 
ſelves too , We can hardly ſpare time for God , 
becauſe we love him too little : but we have a- 
bundance of ſpare time for our idle Diverſions , 
only becauſe we love them too much. 

Sebaft, Dear Phi!, you have hit the very 

Mark : But let us go on, and 

Imocen: and ſppoſe that -our ſpare time 
pleaſant Employ= _ Ws 
ents of Thee, were more than it 15 or poſlt- 

bly can be ( upon the Premi- 
ſes) yet it will be no hard matter to find out 
more pleaſant, as well as more innocent. enter- 
tainments of it than thoſe now in requelt. 

For in the firſt place, there are ſome Employ- 
ments every whit as delightful as Recreations 
themſelves; ſuch as in particular, Planting and 
Gardening, in which a Man may not only have 
the pleaſure to contemplate the admirable beau- 
ty and variety of the Works of God , but by 
1mproving the nature of Plants, by altering the 
ſpecies, by mixture and compoſition of ſeveral 
beauties and perfections into one , by deducing 
one out of another , exalting one by another , 
and in a word, by giving being and continuance 
to ſeveral things, he becomes a kind of Creator 
himſelf, if I may without offence uſe ſuch an 
expreſhon. This kind of buſineſs miniſters ſo 
many and ſo raviſhing Delights, that I remem- 
ber Cato preferred it before all the Pleaſure of 
Youth , and thought the entertainment of his 
elder Years herein a good exchange for the vo- 
luptuouſheſs of younger Years , which he had 

now 
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now loſt all uſe and apprehenſion of ; nay, I 
think Epicurus himſelf placed a good part of his 
Felicity in the delights of his Garden. And a- 
bove all I am certain that God Almighty who 
knew beſt what fatisfactions were to be found 
within the whole Sphere—of his Creation, and 
was not invidious' or niggardly towards Men, 
made choice of this for the entertainment of our 
firſt Parents in their ſtate of Innocency, and be- 
fore their Folly and Sin had damned them to 
care and toil, and to the ſweat of their Brows. 

Again, There are ſome Exerciſes and Recrea- 
tions both of Body and Mind, which are very 
ingenuous as well as divertive, ſuch as Singing, 
Muſick, Painting and the like ; in which a Man 
rather puts a pleaſant deception upon himſelf 
in point of time, than wholly loſes it. And they 
are ſo far from debauching his mind or raiting 
his paſſions, that they only exalt a Man's fan- 
cy, but otherwiſe compoſe his temper even to 
admiration. 

And if you will promiſe not to laugh at my 
peculiar humour, I will refer another Inſtance 
to this Head, and tell you, That methinks the 
playing with a pretty humour'd Child of three 
or four years old, or more or leſs, is ſcarcely 
inferior in delightfulnefs to any of the former ; 
where you ſhall obſerve innocency of mind, 
benignity of temper, ſweet and gentle paſſions; 
ealie and unforced mirth, unfeigned love, pret- 
ty endearments of affe tion, pleafant endeavours 
to ſpeak and expreſs it felf, little dawnings 
of reaſon and fancy, and innumerable other 
things, which a Man can feel rather than ex- 
preſs, I called this my peculiar fancy, but I 
do not know why it ſhould be peculiar to me; 

I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe it may be more. general, however I 
conteſs to you I am much the better pleated with 
it, becauſe I find in the Goſpel that our Saviour 
himſelf was not difpleaſed with It. 

Beſides all theſe, there are ſome Offices of Hu- 
manity and Charity which atiord a Man unfpeak- 
able- delight- in the diſcharge of them: ſuch as 
comforting a Friend or Neighbour in his affii- 
tion, or affiſting and counſelling him in his dit- 
ficulties, promoting Peace, and making an end of 
Controverſies, relieving a poor Man in his hun- 
Jer, Cc. In all which, beſides the fatisfattion a 
Man hath in his own mind, upon conſideration 
that he hath done well and worthily, he 1s alfo 
ſenſible of a re-action, and as 1t were by reflecti- 
on participates of the pleaſure thoſe perſons 
find by his good Offices towards them. For to 
fay nothing of any of the other, what a refreſh- 
ment is it to our own Bowels, to obſerve the Ap- 
petite and gnfto with which a poor hungry 
Man feeds upon that which you charitably ſup- 
ply him with: And it will do a Mar's heart 
good to take notice of the ſtrange change 
wrought in fuch a perſon by a bountiful enter- 
tzinment, his countenance more cheerful, his 
{pirits brisk, his heart light, his whole temper 
inore fveet and inzenuous; all which who can 
be acccilory to without a kind of vertuous Epi- 
curiſm ? 

All the which I have named are ſincere and 
manly pl-aſlires, without noiſe. and without 
danger, which neither raiſe a Man's paſſions nor 
drown his reaſon; they are neither ſo fine and 
ip1ritual that the Body can have no participati- 
on of them, nor ſo groſs and feculent that the 


mind thould be aſhamed of them, And in ſome 
or 
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or other of theſe every Man that picaſes may 
ſpend his vacant hours with fatisfaCtion. 

But let me now go a little higher, and what if 
we take in ſomewhat of the other World to 
iwceten the preſent Life 2 What think you, af- 
ter all, of Prayer to God, and Reading the Scri- 


pture, may not a man beſtow 

ſome of his time in theſe with —Of Prayer, and 
by a reaaing 1he Sis 

as much pleature as devotion? ,,,,,. 

and, fo (to allude tothe Modern 

Philoſophy) fill up the void ſpaces of his Life 

with Celeſtial matter? 

As for the former of them, Prayer, I remem- 
ber you well obſerved that ſeveral of thoſe Men 
that complain as if they were over-burthened 
with time, yet love to make as ſhort work with 
this as they can; wherein they betray either 
ſome meaſure of Atheiſm in their hearts, or a 
great deal of ſenſuality in their Aﬀections : and 
I cannot tell whether they more contradict 
themſelves, or diſcover their ſhamefull igno- 
rance of the nobleſt pleaſures of Life. For be- 
fides that it is highly agreeable to the belt reaſon 
of a Man's mind, that he ſhould do all honour to 
the Divine Majeſty, and daily pay his homage to 
his greateſt Benefator ; and nothing ſure can 
be more delightful than the exerciſe of our high- 
eſt powers about their proper Object. And be- 
tides that, Prayer is the known way to obtain 
the Divine 'Bleſh ing, upon which all the pleaſure 
and comfort of our Lives depend, and never 
fails of ſucceſs one way or other. 

Belides all this, I fay, and abundance of 0- 
ther advantages of it, it is the very pulſe of 
the Soul, which keeps the. Spirits florid and vi- 


tal; it anſivers to the Motion of the Lungs in 
D 2 the 
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the Body, and exhales thoſe melancholy Vapors 
that would choak and ſuffocate our hearts: 
By it we put our ſelves under the divine Protec- 
tion , and our Spirits are heightned and forti- 
fied by the Patronage of fo high a Genzz, who 
can ſecure us againſt all affaults and dangers 
whatſoever. When we have commended our 
ſelves to the Divine Providence by Prayer, our 
hearts are at reſt ; we are ſecure ſleeping and 
waking ; we are never alone, but have always 
one to ſecond us ; whatever the ifſue and fuc- 
ceſs of our endeavours be , our minds are qui- 
eted ; if things anſwer our wiſhes, we have a 
double ſatisfaction , that God Almighty favours 
us, 25 well as that our labours are ſuccesful ; if 
things miſcarry, we impute no folly, nor omiſ- 
jon to our ſelves, we have done all that was fit 
for us to doe, but it pleaſed Divine Wiſedom to 
difappoint us. Belides, the frequent approach 
of the Divine Majeſty puts a gravity upon a 
Man's countenance , checks and keeps down all 
exorbitancy of paſſions, begets an ingenuous 
modeſty, and makes Men as well athamed as a- 
fraid to doe an unworthy action. 

To all which add, That by the advantage of 
our Prayers we are inabled to become a publick 
Bleſiing, and every private Man a BenefaCtor to 
the whole World ; than which thing what can 
be either greater in it ſelf, or more accepta- 
Hle to a great and generous mind 2 Conſequent- 
ly, what can a brave and publick-ſpirited Man 
employ ais time in with more delight, than in 
that which ( whatſoever his Fortunes and ex- 
ternal Condition be) will make him a Bleſſing 
no* onely to his Friends and Neighbourhood, but 
to tne Country and Times he lives in, that even 

Kings 
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Kings and Princes are really beholden to him- 
Nor is it neceflary that much time be taken up 
herein to ſerve all theſe great ends, nor much 
leſs is it my intention to commend atfectedly 
long Prayers, a little time, and a great deal of 
heartineſs beſt doth the buſineſs of Religion , 
and that little ſo employed will make all the 
reſt paſs away the more ſweetly and comfor- 
tably. 

And then for Reading and Meditating upon 
the Holy Scripture, the Pfalmitt hath told us, 
that the good and bleiied Man's delight is ip the 
Law of God, and that therein he meditates day 
and night. And ſurely any Man may be able to 
entertain a few moments in it. it curioſity ſway 
with us, there are as admirable things in the 
Holy Scriptures as the mind ot Man can deſire; 
if we aftect Hiſtory, we have there the ancien- 
teſt and moſt faithful Monuments in the World ; 
thoſe, without which all Mankind had continu- 
ed in their Nonaze and Childhood to this day , 
as being ſo far from able to give an account of 
the beginning of the World and original of 
things, that they could not have looked back. 
ward many Ages, but they would have been ut- 
terly bewildered in Mifts and Fadles as abſurd as 
the wildeſt Fictions of Poets. Betides, with- 
out this Record all the wonderful Methods of 
Divine Previdence, ( which are the afJurance 
and comfort of the preſent Age, and the obli- 
2ation to Vertue and Foundation of Piety and 
Religion ) had been buried in oblivion. 

If we ſeek after Knowledge , either natural , 
moral or prudential , where is there ſuch ano- 
thet Treaſury of it to be found as this, where we 
nave not only the Relations and Obſervations 
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of the wiſeſt Men in all Ages paſt , but the dif- 
coveries of the Divine Majeſty, the depths of 
intinite Wiſedom (that know the true reaſon of 
tliings ) laid open. 

If we are pleaſed with the foreknowledge of 
things to come, (as what Man of Soul can chuſe 
ut defire to ſee beyond the Curtain ) then all 
the Preſages, Prognoſticks and Divinations, all 
the moſt rational Inductions of the wifeſt Men, 
are but filly ſurmiſes and idle dreams to the Pre- 
dictions of the Holy Prophets , which give us 
iight to the World's end, and a view of another 
World; and have both aſſured their own credit , 
and w arranted our belief of what 1s yet to come 
by the well known accomplithment of their for- 
mer Predictions. 

If we would improve our ſelves in Vertue, 
what ſurer Rule can we have than the expreſs 
Declarations of God himſelf 2 Who can pre- 
{cribe to him what ſhall pleaſe him , or pre- 
{cribe to us better than he that made us , and 
knows what is fit for us todoe? And what more 
tull, plain, compendious and higher Inſtitution of 
Religion can there be than the Holy Scripture 2? 

This brings God near to us, and us near to 
him ; here you know his Mind, you ſee his na- 
ture, and hear him ſpeak; here you may ſtand 
2S It were upon an 1Zhmus or Promontory, and 
take a view of both Worlds; this is the light 
of our Eyes, the Rule of our Faith, the Law of 
2Qur Conſcience, and the Foundation of all our 

i0pes. All this together ſure cannot chuſe 
but make the reading of the Scripture become 
a very ſerious, and yet a very delightful em- 
p:oyment. And now , upon the whole matter , 
what think your, Dear Ph1!, may not a Gentle- 
mar: 
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man entertain himſelf and his time without the 
relief of Drinking and Gaming ? 

Phil, What think 1, ſay you 2 Why, I think 
worſe of my felt than ever I did. I do not 
wonder nov at what you ſaid when we firſt came 
together, viz. That you could always find em- 
ployment for your Time; but I wonder at my 
own folly : for I plainly fee now that no Man 
can havetime to be a burthen upon him that hath 
come honeſtly by it ; I mean, that hati not ſo]- 
len it from nobler Entertainments to beſtow it 
upon a Debauch. 

Sebaſt. But yet this is not all neither. [ Per- 
ceive I have fatished you both of the pleafunt- 
tels of ſome lighter, but innocent Exerciſes , 
which I named in the firſt place: and aliov of 
the great importance of Prayer and Reading the 
Scripture, which I laſt ſpoke of, yet as on the 

one hand I would not have a Man imploy all his 
vacant hours on the former , ſo neither on the 
other hand do I think he is 
bound to exhauſt them wholly 2/19) and Me 
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upon the latter : No, Fhl. our ,,.....; 7 tt. 
Bodies are compounded of va- a:fi:a.ries of it. 
rious humours, our Souls con- 
iſt of ſeveral faculties; God is a good and benign 
Being , and confults the good and comfort of all 
the Powers he hath crea ated. Beiides all the fore- 
mentioned, therefore ( and thoſe which I have 
ſuppoſed , without naming them particulariy ) 
there is a way of entertaining our ſelves , Called 
Study and Meditation. Study, I fay, in general, 
not confined to any Subject, but onely direftcd 
to the general end of i improving our ſelves and 
the time God hath given us in the World. 

For why ſhould we abjzC our ſelves that have 
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- rational Souls, an aftive, vigorous, intelletnal 

Spirit in us? Is not this able to employ it ſelf , 
our time and our bodily Spirits too ? Is not our 
mind large enough to embrace the whole 
World 2 Can we not bring upon the Theatre of 
our imagination all the occurrences of time 
paſt as well as preſent 2 Muſt we needs only 
pore upon the things juſt before our Eyes? Muſt 
our underſtandings lie fallow and barrea unlefs 
they be continually ſtirred up by our ſenſes? 
Are our Souls only given us for Salt to keep the 
Body ſiveet,, or ſervilely to cater for our infert- 
our powers , and not rather to ſubdue and go- 
vern them ? 

Why ſhould not we remember we are Men , 
and improve our beft Talent, ſharpen the ſenſe of 
our Minds, and enlarge and greaten our Spirits ? 
What hinders but that a Man may converſe 
with himſelf, and never have better Company 
than when he is moſt ſoiitary 2 How can # Man 
want Company that hath an Angelical Nature 
within him, or need diverſion that hath the 
whole World before him to contemplate? 

What ſhould diſcourage or hinder Men from 
this courſe 2 Is it the pains and difficulty ? . No- 
ching in the World is pleafanter when a Man is 
once uſed to it : Is it for fear we ſhould exhauſt 
our ſelves, and like the Spider, ſpin out our own 
Bowels in our Web 2? There can be no danger of 
that, an immortal Soul never wears out; and if 
the Body goes by the worſt, ſo long as the Spirit 
is bettered, there is no loſs in all this. . Or fay it 
ſhould be to no great fruit that we apply our 
{elves to Study , yet at leaſt this is gotten by it, 
That we employ our time and keep our ſelves on 
of harms, which is as much as we now ſeek oe 
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Phil. It is generally the fault- of Eloquent 
and Contemplative Men to out-ſhoot the Mark 
they aim at, and whilſt they talk finely, to deli- 
ver very unpracticable things. Pardon me, Dear 
Sebaſtian, if I ſuppoſe this infirmity hath accom- 
panied thoſe great accompliſhments in you , at 
this time. No doubt but Meditation is a noble 
entertainment of Time, and queſtionleſs he that 
hath once got the knack of it, nothing in the 
World is ſo pleaſant to him : but you muſt con- 
ſider there are very few who have ſo much com- 
mand over themſelves as to hold their minds 
long ſteady and intent, and perhaps fewer that 
have ſufficient knowledge to employ their 
thoughts at home ; it requires a great ſtock for 
a Man to be able to ſet up this Trade by himſelf. 
Beſides, many Mens Spleens are ſo near their 
Heads, and there is ſo great affinity between the 
Animal Spirits and Vapours, that he that goes 
to exerciſe the one ſtirs up the other: and of- 
tentimes the greater the intention of mind is 
with which a Man ſets himſelf to think , the 
creater Cloud is raiſed , and the more impoſſ- 
Hle it will prove for ſuch a Man to diſcern any 
thing clearly. Your Advice therefore is very 
zood for them that can receive it ; but this is 
10 Cathol:con, no general Recelpt. 

Sebaſt. 1 thank you , Sir , moſt heartily for 
the modeſt and ſeaſonable check you gave to the 
career of my Diſcourſe : I muſt confeſs upon 
ſecond thoughts that all Men are rot fit for Me- 
ditation , and therefore it cannot be their Duty ; 
yet I muſt tell you withal, I ſuſpe& more are un- 
willing than uncapable : and I doubt ſome are 
more afraid of awakening their Conſcience than 
Kirring their Spleen by it. However, I have - 

another 
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another Expedient to propound (for the pur- 
poſe we are upon) which will ſupply the place 
of the former, and which, I am ſure, can be 
| liable tono Objection ; and that 
Of Friendly Con- js, Conference or Diſcourſe : 
ference, and the Mick was th ; 4 
zreat benefits of WRIch when Thave recommen 
it. ded to you, I ſhall have delive- 
| red my whole mind. 

God Almighty hath given us Speech to ex- 
preſs our ſelves to one another. We are not 
left alone in the World ſo but that every Man 
hath ſome Friend or Neighbour to- hold corre- 
ſpondence with ; why ſhould we not then en- 
tertain our ſelves, our Friends and our time in 
Friendly Communication , without the help of 
the Bottle, &c. This requires no great inten- 
tion of Mind, no great Stock is required in this 
Caſe; this will ſtir up no Vapours from our 
Spleen ; and by this way we may not only di- 
vert our ſelves, but elucidate our own thoughts, 
enlarge our experience, refolve one anothers 
difficulties, and mutually pleaſe and profit one 
another. 

And the more effeCtually to recommend this 
Expedient to you, I will firſt take the confidence 
to affirm, and do not doubt but I ſhall by and 
by make it evidently appear , That this is not 
only a very gentile and creditable way of con- 
yerſation , but alſo (if it be rightly practiſed ) 
a moſt pleaſant and delightful, and (which per- 
haps may ſeem the greateſt Paradox of all) one 
of the moſt healthful Exerciſes in the World, 

The firſt of thefe you will eaſily grant me 
when you confider that, Diſcourſe is that which 
principally diſtinguiſhes a wife Man from a 
Eool, For what elſe do we take oup meaſures 
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of one another by 2 If a Man diſcourſe of 
weighty matters , and keep cloſe to the Point, 
and ſpeak ſharply in the Caſe, we account him 
a worthy Man. But contrariwiſe if he talk flat- 
ly , inſipidly and impertinently, we have no 
eſteem or reverence for ſuch a Perſon , let his 
outward appearance and circumſtances be other- 
wiſe what they will. 

It is certain we cannot know a Man's thoughts 
or the ſenſe of his mind till he expreſſes them : A 
Fool we fay is a wiſe Man fo long as he holds 
his peace, and a wiſe Man difters nothing from 
a Fool till he ſpeaks. For a Man's Ations may 
be by rote or cuſiome, or the direction of ſome 
other perſon, but a Man's Diſcourſe 1s his own. 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpea- 
keth, faid our Saviour. The tongue will betray 
not only the inclinations and paſſions of the 
heart, but the very ſenſe and capacity of the 
mind ; and the latter much more than the for- 
mer ( as the Liquor will carry the tinEture of 
the Veſſel.) *Tis pofſible indeed for an evil and 
vicious Man to talk vertuouſly, and a filly Man 
may get into a Road of wiſe Sayings ; but the 
Lefſon he hath conn'd will ſoon be at an end, and 
then he will no more be able to hold our at that 
rate than a flaw'd Veſſel to make the fame ſound 
with a good one. Wiſedom and Folly are wide- 
iy different in their natures ; but it is Diſcourſe 
that lays them open and makes the diſtinction 
conſpicuous : why then ſhould not a Man by 
practice endeavour to become expert at that 
which, if he be Maſter of, will be his Glory, 
but to be ſure will make his Charafter, 

But now for the vulgar methods of Conyer- 
tation ,, which commonly conliſts .of Drinkin : 

an 
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Drinking and and Gaming, they are no bet- 
Gaming are Le- ter than Levelling Pradtices , 
velling Prafices. that obſerve no diſtance, nor 
make any diſtinction amongſt Men, the Maſter 
and Servant are at Hail Fellow , the Gentleman 
and the Clown are upon the Square with one 
another, the Man of Parts and Learning and the 
verieſt Ideot and Coxcomb- are upon even 
Ground in thoſe Entertainments. 

As for Drinking, I cannot ſufficiently won- 
der at that abjection of mind in Perſons of Qua- 
lity, who, as if they conſented to their own de- 
gradation , will contend for Victory with their 
Inferiors at equal Glafles : when it 1s notorious, 
that a Porter ſhall bear more than a Gentleman ; 
and a fine Wit ſhall be baffled and diſordered 
with that which a thick Scull'd dull Sot will 
carry away well enough, and come off as wiſe 
a Man as he entred But ſuppoſe the Gen- 
tleman ſhould outdoe the Clown, and the Wit 
the Dunce; yet as the Match was made yery 
imprudently , ſo the Victory would be inglori- 
OUS. 

And then for Gaming, I have heard of an 
Ape that hath been too hard for his Maſter at 
that moſt ingenuous Game of Cheſs. But I have 
known one very near to a Natural that hath 
been a great Maſter at it. And certainly it is 
very eafie to imagine that in thoſe other Games, 
which are governed by Chance, the Victory 
may fall to the leſs worthy Perſon. It ſeems 
therefore a very mean thing to be eagerly intent 
upon that to which a wife Man hath no better 
Title than a Fool, and, if we believe the Pro- 
verb, much leſs. To be fure no Man can be 
20 vain @5 to think himſelf the wiſer or _ 
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Man for his Conqueſt, But now Diſcourſe diC 
criminates Mens real abilities, and bears an im- 
partial Teſtimony to a Man's worth , and the 
Conteſts of reaſon are therefore truly honou- 
rable, becauſe the wiſer Man is ſure to have the 
Victory. 

But then ſecondly , for the pleaſure and de- 
lightfulneſs of Diſcourſe , it cannot be doubt- 
ed but that the Higher Powers in a Man are at- 
tended with the ſweeteſt delights, in the exerciſe 
of themſelves; and "the more ſtrong and vigo- 
rous the Conſtitution of thoſe _, 
Powers is, the more quick and »;{;,,, —_—y 
raviſhing muſt the ſenſe of their 
peculiar pleaſure conſequently be. This the 
experience of all ſtudious Men bears teſtimony 
to, amongſt whom one Truth ſifted out by rea- 
ſon 15 more pleaſant than all the Entertainments 
of an Epicure. For in Diſcourſe there is a 
very grateful reliſh in the mere bandying of Ar- 
guments to and fro; Great curioſity in diſtin- 
guiſhing, prettine& in a handſomely dreſs'd 
probability, ſurprize in Paradoxes ingenuouſly 
maintainzd , admirable beauty in that ſtrange 
variety of Colours in which a good Wit will re- 
preſent things, far beyond the hand and skill of 
a Painter; all which, with a thouſand other 
particulars which I paſs by, render the pleaſure 
of Diſcourſe as much tranſcendent to all inſtan- 
ces of ſenſuality as Reaſon it ſelf is above Senſe , 
or a Man ſuperior to a Beaſt. 

And now, in the laſt place, for that ſeeming 
Paradox concerning the whole- | 
ſomneſs of Diſcourling; it isob- , Diſcour ſing an 
. , ealthfull Exer- 
lerved that they who are curi- jc 
ous of the health of their Bo- | L 
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dies, to the end that they may invigorate al] 
their powers and faculties, have to that purpoſe 
found out appropriate Exerciſes to all the prin- 
cipal parts ; for fo they ſay, walking 1s peculiar- 
ly good for digeſtion, by gently agitating the 
Stomach and Bowels ; riding 1s ſingularly bene- 
ticial to the Head ; playing at Bowls helps the 
Reins; and the uſe ot the long Bow, 1s eſpect- 
ally commended for opening the Breaſt and 
Lungs, &c. Now I think I may be bold to ſay, 
that whatſoever cach of theſe is to its reſpective 
part and member, that will ſmart and vigo- 
rous Conference perform to the whole Man. 
For as to the very bodily powets, 1t warms the 
Heart and Stomach, dries the Brain, opens the 
Lungs, quickens the motion of the Blood, and 
brings a freſh and florid Colour into the Face 
and whole Habit. And then as for the better 
part of Man, Diſcourſe raiſes the fancy, ex- 
erciſes the memory, clears the thoughts, en- 
tightens the judgment, and improves the rea- 
foning of the mind. To which add, if you 
pleaſe, that it diverts melancholy, puts off do- 
Zing, baniſhes anxious thoughts and follicitude, 
and in a word, holds a Man fo fully employed, 
that it leaves no room for the very temptations 
of the Devil. news : 

And now-I appeal to you, judge whether I 
have performed my promiſe or no : If I have, 
then beſides all the aforementioned, here is a 
manly employment of Time always at hand, an 
exerciſe that every one is capable of that hath a 
Tongue in his Head, and a Soul in his Body. Thus 
we may treat our Neighbour, and coſt us no- 
thing, but what we (it ſeems) have too much 


of, I mean Time, © And thus we may profit our 
ones ſelves, 
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ſelves, and oblige him too beyond all other en- 
tertainments. 

Phil. I have a great reverence for your judg- 
ment; but in truth I cannot tell what to fay to 
this Goſſipping kind of Diverſion; and till this 
moment I never thought lip-labour had been of 
ſuch value. As for thinking Men, the World 
is content to let them enjoy the reputation of 
being wiſe, or at leaſt to ſuſpend their judgment 
of them till they ſee the contrary in the unrea- 
dinefs of ſuch Men in all the inſtances of gen- 
tile and pleaſant Converſation. But as for talk- 
ative Men (1 need not tell you) they have ever 
been accounted troubleſome and impertinent. 
And for your own part, Good Sebaſtian, give 
me leave to ſay that your Practice confutes your 
Dottrine; for after all this, which with great 
Wit and Eloquence you have ſpoken in the com- 
mendation of diſcurſive Converſation ; and not- 
withſtanding that every -one who knows you, 
knows your ſingular dexterity in managing any 
Subject that falls under Debate in your compa- 
ny; yet you of all Men are generally obſerved 
to be the moſt ſilent and reſerved. It is true at 
this time you have been diſpoſed to talk very 
freely with me (for which I am greatly obliged 
to you; ) but at ſeveral other times it is a hard 

' matter to-pump any thing out of you. 
Sebaſt, I ke plainly that there is a wrong as 
well as a right Handle to every thing, and a 
continual proneneſs in Men to miſtake one 
another. Whenſoever any Vice is cenſured 
or expoſed, Men preſently think the contrary 
extream to that practice muſt needs be. the 
Vertue; fo whilſt I have been recommending 
ingenuous and: friendly Conference, you repre- 
| ſent 
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fent me as if I had made it my delign to plead 
for impertinent talkativeneſs: which truly I am 
fo far from, that I think the World doth that 
fort of Men no wrong in the cenſure it paſles up-= 
on them ; amongſt whom (if it be a wiſe Man's 
Lot to be caſt ) he will think himſelf in the Re- 
gion of Parrots, and for - his deliverance be 
rempted to pray for deafneſs as a great Bleſling, 
No, Phil. no, I would neither have men fay all 
they can, nor much leſs talk whether they can 
or no. But I would have them firſt think to di- 
rect their ſpeaking, and then ſpeak, that a judg- 
ment may be made of their thoughts: I would 
that Men ſhould bend their minds whenever 
they relax their Tongues, and try the ftrength 
of one anothers Heads in reaſoning, rather than 
im drinking. 

But then as for what your ſelf or others have 
obſerved of my Carriage in Campany, I confeſs 
the Obſervation is rightly taken, and I will in- 

genuouſly aſſign you the occali- 

Juſt occaſions of Ons of it; which are (as far as I 
Teciturnity or Re- know my ſelf) ſuch as theſe : 
— It —. In the firſt place, it ſometimes 
ſation. falls out, chat the Subje&t which 

other Men are diſcourſing of, is 

not very agreeable to my mind ; as in theſe un- 
quiet times, the common Theme is News 
which as it is uſually managed is frequently at- 
tended with pragmaticalnefs and cenſure of the 
Government. under which we live, or at leaſt 
the efte-t of it is the filling one another with 
fears and jealoufies, and the tormenting a Man's 
{ſelf before the time, with his own or other 
Mens dreams and ſuſpicions. Now in this Caſe 
I am generally ſilent, at leaſt till I can find a fit 
tranſition 
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tranſition, and have the pood luck to turn the 
ſtream of Diſcourſe ſome other way. 

Again, fometimes I am in the Company of 
thoſe who are every way my Betters ; and there 
I think it as much more adviſable to hear than 
to ſpeak, as it is better to reap than to ſow, 

Sometimes alſo I meet with a Company of de- 
ſultorious Wits who skip fo haſtily from one 
thing to another, that they over-run me; and 
whilſt I am meditating what to ſay pertinently 
to the Queſtion in hand, they are gotten into 
another Subject : A Man mult ride Poſt, - or be 
left behind dy ſuch Diſcourſers. 

But beſides all this, ſometimes a meer melan- 
choly humour ſeizes me ; which ſo benumbs me, 
that I am for that Fit altogether uſeleſs in So- 
ciety. But let thatbeas it may, or however my 
practice falls ſhort of my counſel, I am certain 
my Example is not ſufficient to counterbalance 
the Reaſons I have given. Wherefore let me 
again heartily recommend it to you, not only 
for its own benefit, but if it were but to ſuper- 
ſede and lay aſide thoſe other ſoft and filly diver- 
ſions which have of late ſo far uſurped upon hu- 
mane Society, as well nigh wholly to ingroſs to 
themſelves all Mens vacant hours, and a great 
deal more. 

Phil. You have the Aſcendant of me, and 
may perſwade me to what you will : But, Good 
Sir, do not convert me from a good Fellow to 
a prating Fool, If 1 had been uſed to ſtudy, and 
been converſant in Books, as you have, I might 
have been in a capacity to pleaſe my ſelf, and 
perhaps the Company roo with Diſcourſe ; but 
for want of that Education, filence will gene- 
rally be my beſt diſcretion, | 

E Sebaſt, 
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Sebaft. Books, Phil ! It 1s neither Books nor 
much reading that makes a wiſe Man. How 
many ſhrewd Men have you known, and very 
well accompliſhed in moſt parts of Converſati- 
on, that never had any great matter of Clark- 
ſhip? And on the other fide, amongſt the great 
number of thoſe that have had all the advantages 
of Bookiſh Education, how few are thoſe that 
are really the better for it 2 With many Men 
Reading is nothing better than a dozing kind of 
Idlenefs, and the Book is a mere Opiate that 
makes them ſleep with their eyes open. Tis 

perverted into an Antidote a- 
of rhe we - -- ainſi thinking wiſely, and made 
_ "es #4 a creditable pretence for diſmiſ- 

by 1jon of butineſs. Such Mens ſtu- 
dying is onely an artifice to reconcile the eaſe 
and voluptuoufneſs of ſloth with the reputation 
of wiſdom; a gentile and wary kind of Epicu- 
riſm, that furteits without pain or ſhame, and 
in which Men ſpend their time without profit to 
themfelves or uſefulneſs to the World. 

Again, there are ſome with whom Bookiſh- 

neſs 15 a Diſeaſe : For by over-much Reading 
they ſurcharge their minds, and fo digeſt no- 
thing. They ſtutt themſelves fo full of other 
Mens Notions, that there is no room for their 
faculties to diſclay themfelves. Such as thefe 
after all their Reading can no more be accounted 
tearned, than a Beaſt of burden may that carries 
a Student's Books for him. Only fo much Meat 
is properly nouriſhment to the Body as a Man 
can macerate and digeſt, as he can apply to the 
reparation of his Body, when he can ſeparate 
the fuperfiuities , and be ſtronger and light- 
fomer after it; more than this breeds ill humors, 
obſtrutts- 
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obſtruts the paſſages, and impairs the ſtate of 
health inſtead of adyancing it ; and fo much 
Study only 1s profitable as will excite a Man's 
thoughts, as will afford hints or ſallies to the 
mind , or as will furniſh him with matter for 
Meditation and Diſcourſe ; which two laſt things 
are the two great inſtruments of improving our 
ſelves, and therefore are to preſcribe the mea- 
ſures of our ſtudy and reading, 

Wherefore it was well faid by a Great Man 
of our Countrey , That Reading indeed might 
make a full and copious Man, but Meditation 
made a profound Man , and Diſcourſe a clear, 
diſtinft and uſefull Man. For Reading at moſt 
doth but make a Man's mind equal to that of the 
Author he reads; but Meditation fets him upon 
the ſhoulders of his Author, by which means he 
ſees farther than he did or could do. Or where- 
as the one may fill up all the preſent capacity of 
a Man's mind, the other, v:z. Meditation, ftret- 
ches and enlarges thoſe capacities. And then for 
Diſcourſe ( which 1s that we are now ſpeaking 
of ) beſides the advantages which it hath in 
common with Meditation, it opens and unfolds 
a Man's thoughts, and fo brings his Notions to a 
Teſt, arid makes proof of the folidity or weak- 
neſs of his Conceptions : By which means, 
as on the one hand he ſhall not run away with 
the ſhadows of things inſtead of the ſubſtance ; 
ſo on the other hand , when his apprehenfions 
are ſifted, and approved to be right and found, 
his mind will be confirmed againſt wavering , 
and he will become conftant and conſiſtent with 
himfelf, TI have often obſerved, with equal plea- 
fure and wonder, that by the mere propound- 


ing a difticulty to another, I have preſently been 
| "7! able 
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able to reſolve that which was too hard for me, 
whilſt I revolved it only in my own Breaſt, For 
by that opening and unfolding of our thoughts, 
we let in light to our own judgments, and ſec 
clearer than we did before. 

Beſides, a Man 1s too apt to have a partial 
fondneſs to the iſſue of his own brain ; but when 
he hath brought his conceptions to the impartial 
Touchſtone of other Mens judgments, and as jt 
were tried them by the light, he will neither be 
apt to be upon all occaſions over-confident, per- 
emptory and dogmatical ; (as you may obſerve 
many reſerved tudious Men to be, who when 
oncethey give vent to their thoughts, labour un- 
der a kind of incontinency of mind, and will be 
continually dictating and aſſerting at all adven- 
tures) nor on the other {ide will he ſtumble at 
every rub, and ſtagger at every objection, and 
ſo give up the beſt Cauſe upon the ſlighteſt (but 
unforeſeen) Attack, 

And. there is one thing more very confidera- 
ble in this matter; namely, that by Conference 
a Man is accuſtomed to methodize and digeſt 
his thoughts in order ; by which means his No- 
tions are not only rendred more beautiful, but 
are more at hand, and alſo more perſpicuous 
and fitter for” uſe. Whereas contrariwiſe (let 
a Man have read never fo much, and meditated 
too into the bargain) without this expedient al] 
his Notions will lie very odly and confuſedly, 
and come out all in a heap or huddle. In ſumm, 
He that uſes himſelf only to Books, is fit for 
nothing but fora Book; and he that converſes 

with no body, is fit to converſe with no body. 
i bil. In truth, Sebaſtzan, though I am very 
fnſible of my own defects in Point of Learning ; 
yet 
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yet in that little experience which I have had 
in the World, I have ſeen ſo many inſtances of 
the 11] uſe, or rather no uſe that ſome Men have 
made of it, that T am not onely convinced there 
is ſome truth in what you ſay, but am the bet- 
ter inclined to be content with my own educati- 
on. I have known ſome mighty Bookiſh Men 
like full Veſſels without vent , as if they were 
troubled with the Gripes ; their Notions fer- 
ment in them, b:2+ they cannot utter them ej- 
ther to their own eaſe, or the profit of others. 
And again, ſome. Mens learning hath ſerved on- 
ly to make them pedantick and troubleſome, to 
make a noiſe with words and terms of Art, every 
whit as offenſive as the clatter of the Table. 
men, which you langhd at even now. Notwith- 
ſtanding, by your favour, it cannot be doubted, 
but Learning hath mighty advantages; and I 
verily think you ſhould ſpeak againſt your own 
Conſcience if you condemned it in the general : 
Wherefore you muſt excuſe me if I continue of 
the opinion, that it is next to impoſſible, with- 
out more of it than I can pretend to, to hold 
ſuch Converſation as you are putting me upon. 
Sebaſt, Excuſe me , Dear Phil. I do not in 
the leaſt put any ſlight upon Learning , or the 
means of it, Books and Study; I know well it 
is of admirable uſe in a wiſe Man's hand, becauſe 
it gradually ard infenſibly opens Mens minds , 
and both gives them a quicker fight, and atiords 
them a larger proſpe&t. And even on the moſt 
ordinary-parted Men it hath at leaſt this eftect, 
to calm the Spirits, and to ſiweeten their temper, 
by ſubduing the fierceneſs and ferity of Mens 
Conſtitutions. And therefore I heartily wiſh , 


that no Gentleman (eſpecially) were permitted 
E 3 | to 
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to attain his State and Fortunes without this 
qualification, So that all I was faying was only 
this, that you nor any Man of your capacity 
ought to diſcourage your ſelves upon the pre- 
tence of your leſſer advantages that way ; for- 
aſmuch as a wiſe and agood Man may (though 
perhaps not with the ſame eaſe ) with a very 
little of it maintain an ingenuous and profitable 
Converſation. 

Fhil. Perhaps it may be fo as you ſay : But 
then certainly a Man muſt have very extraordi- 
nary natural abilities to ſupply that defect. 

Sebaſt, No, Phil. that needs not neither ; 

-.. for Diſcourſe will both ſupply 
R199 Mil the want of acquired abilities , 

oves a Man more . 

ban Books an and alſo improve the natural, I 
Study. ſuppoſe you remember the Say- 
ing of Solomon, As iron ſharpen- 

eth won, ſo doth the countenance of a man his 
friend, IT confeſs I have heard that Paflage of 
the wiſe Man applied to the viſiting and com- 
forting a Friend in Adverſity , which certainly 
doth mightily buoy up and fupport a Man's Spi- 
rits when he finds that he is not altogether for- 
ſaken of his Friend , but owned by him in the 
loweſt ebb of his Fortunes. But I think it is e- 
very Whit as true and applicable to that we are 
ſpeaking of, as if he had ſaid that the Company 
and Converſation of a Friend doth as well quick- 
en a Mian's wits, and improve his underſtanding, 
as one Iron Inſtrument is ſharpened by another. 
For, as I faid before, Conference and Diſcourſe 
give us the advantage of whatſoever he ( we 
converſe with ) hath read or thougnt upon that 
Subject, and ſo we reap the benefit of his read- 
ing, and of his meditations too. And then be- 
| fides 
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fides that, we exerciſe our own judgment upon 
the matter-ſo digeſted and prepared for us; the 
very preſence and attention of our Friend ſhar- 
pens the attention of our minds ; his Queſtion 
prevents our extravagancy and wandring , and 
Keeps us in a method , and his expectation from 
us holds our thoughts cloſe and ſteady to the 
Point in Debate. By all which not only the 
Stock of our knowledge is improved, bunt the 
Patrimony alſo ; I mean the very powers cf the 
Soul. In conſideration of all which that Great 
Man of our Countrey , whom I cited but now, 
doth not ſtick to pronounce, That if it ſhould 
be a Man's hard Fortune to have no body to con- 
verſe withal, it were better he ſhould talk to a 
Poſt than not open his mouth at all. 

Phil. There you nick it, Sebaſtzan ; by that 
laſt word ( whoever was the Author of it ) I 
perceive a wiſe Man may make ſome uſe of ſuch 
a Tool asI am, if it be but to reflect and echo 
back his own thoughts upon himſelf. But in 
earneſt, Sir, now that you have encourag'd me, 
I begin to think ſomething better of my ſelf, 
and am reſolved to try what may be done in 
the way you recommend, But what would you 
have a Man diſcourſe about 2 I am afraid , if 
there be not ſome care in the Choice of a Sub- 
jeft, all will degenerate into Goſfipping and im- 
pertinent Chat. 

Sebaft. There is no need of folicitude in that 
Particular, foraſinuch as any, even the moſt ob- 
vious and occaſional Subject , will enable us ts 
attain the end we aim at , provided it be fol- 
jowed home ; I mean, talk of what matter you 
will, if fo be you do not talk flatly and carelcily 
about it , but ſet your thoughts on work and 

E 4 they 
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they will bring forth both pleaſure and profit. 
For the more exerciſe of our minds improves 
them as well as that of the body doth the ſtate 
of bodily health ; and whilſt our thoughts are 
intent , though we are not ſenſible how time 
flips away , yet we ſhall be ſenſible in the con- 
clufion that we have not quite loſt 1t. 

Beſides, you have obſerved Muſicians to make 
the moſt curious deſcant upon the plaineſt 
ground, and have ſeen ſeveral of the Ind:an Ma- 
nufattures, where the moſt exquitite Art hath 
been beſtowed upon the meaneft Materials : 
"Tis not therefore the 'Theine , but the proſecu- 
tion of 1t that is conſiderable ; tor, as I faid, Let 
that be what you will, if you purſue 1t with a 
train of Fhoughts, and eſpecially if you be vi- 
giant to take notice of, and apprehend thoſe 
hints that will thence be occaſionally ſtarted , 
you ſhall quickly be amazed to find your ſelf 
led before you were aware into ſome ſpacious 
and beautiful Field of Contemplation , where- 
in you may at once, both loſe and refreſh your 
{elf. | 

Notwithſtanding, I acknowledge to you, that 
the pitching upon ſome good and uſeful ſubject 
at firit is both the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt way to 
attain our end. For the very importance and 
concern of a weighty affair naturally rouzes up 
our minds , and colletts and fixes our looſe and 
ſcattered thoughts ; as you ſhall ſeldom ſee any 
Man drouhfie and inattentive whilft a matter of 
conſequence to his Life, or Credit, or Fortune is 
in agitation. 

Therefore that having thus prepared you to 
it, I may now ſpeak a great truth to you, and 
that you may etteCtually ſhake off all the foole- 
- TIES 
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ries in faſhion, and make converſation profi- 
table. And if indeed you would awaken your 
Senſes, and improve your ſelf and your time to- 
gether, let me above all things in the World 
commend to you Religious Communication , 
talk of the Concerns of a Soul, and of another 
World, This -1s a Subject of | 

that weight and moment, that —P/ſcourſe abour 
, bs religious Matters 
it cannot fail either to make ,,,>...1.; 
you intent, or the Company 

you ſhall be in grave and ſerious; and it is 
withal fo vaſt and large, that you can never fear 
to be run on ground ; for it will always aftord 
you freſh matter of Diſcourſe. 

Phil. Tis true, the Subject is copious enough, 
and I may be ſure to "as it all to my ſelf, be- 
cauſe no hody wil! talk with me about it. Who 
is there now-a-days that troubles his Head with 
Religion, or eſpecially maes 1t any part of Con- 
verſation 2 It perhaps any mention of it fall-in 
by the bye, it is preſently let-fall again, as if it 
were-too hot for mens Fingers, and at molt it js 
made but a kind of Parenthelis, which may be 
kept in, or left out of the Diſcourſe without in- 
terruption of the Senſe. You have found me 
out a Subject indeed, but now you muſt ſeek me 
out Company too to treat upon it. For as the 
World now is, this will ſeem fo irkfome a buſi- 
nels, that no time will be fo tedious as that 
which is ſpent upon it, and ſo we have loſt the 
whole deſign we were levelling at. 

Sebaſt. Who (fay you) will diſcourſe of Re- 
ligion 2 Why, every body ſure that thinks of 
it, for it is a matter that comes ſo home and 
cloſe to every Man , that he muſt be a ftark 
got , and deſtitute of the common ſenſe and 

diſcretion 
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diſcretion of a Man, that is not mightuy affec- 
ted with It. 

For, tell me, is there any Man fo abſurdly vain 
as to think he ſhall not die 2 Canany Man that 
obſerves the frail contexture of his Body , and 
the innumerable accidents he is ſubje& to, think 
himſelf immortal 2 Or can he overlook the com- 
mon condition of mankind , and when he ſees 
Men daily drop away and die in their ful! 
ſtrength, and in ſpight of all helps and advan- 
tages of preſervation ; yet be fo fond as to ima- 
Sine he ſhall eſcape the common lot ? And ſee- 
in2 what happens to another Man to day, may 
befal himſelf to morrow; or however , he 1s 
certain that he cannot be of any long continu- 
ance in this World; who, I fay, that is ſenſibje 
of this , can chuſe but pry beyond the Curtain , 
and bethink himſelf what ſhall come after ? 

Is it not the very temper and conſtitution of 
our minds to be inquiſitive of the future ? Is it 
not a great part of our Prerogative above Bealts, 
that whereas they are wholly taken up with 
what's preſent to them, and neither mind what 
is paſt nor to come; we by the largeneſs of our 
Souls embrace both, and do we not worthily 
count him an Idiot that 1s ſo ſhort-{ighted as not 
to ſee beyond his Noſe end? 

Doth not every wiſe Man provide for what 
may be? & donot even the moſt 
cold and incredulous ſuſpect at 
icaſt there may fomething con- 
cern us after the preſent life 2 and is there any 
Man that can , if he would never fo fain, quite 
rid his thoughts of it 2 Sure therefore every 
Man that thinks he ſhall die (that is, every Man 
that lives) thinks fomething of Religion, If it 


ea 
s 


The importance 


of Religion. 
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be but for fear of the Worſt. Perhaps you 
will fay; there are ſome Men, who though they 
know they ſhall die , yet think thy ſhall die as 
the Beaſts die, and have no concern hereaft- 
ter: But are they worthy to be accounted Men 
that can fanhie ſuch a thing ? A Beaſt indeed 
hath life, and ſenſe, and motion, and participates 
of ſome kind of fanſie and memory; but doth 
it underſtand a-Diſcourſe , or weigh an Argu- 
ment 2 Is it able to inferr from Premiſes , to re- 
member things gone and paſt, and recall them 
to mind at pleaſure? Can it compare things 
cogether, gather the reſult , diſtinguiſh or paſs 


' a judgment upon appearances 2 Will any Man 


be ſo ridiculous as to fay , Beaſts are conſcienti- 
ous too, that they reflect upon their own Acti- 
ons , and accuſe or excuſe themſelves according- 
iy? or have they free-will to determine their E- 
lections which way they pleaſe, even againſt the 
intereſt of their ſenſes ? Now he that con{iders 
all theſe vaſt differences will, if he have the Rea- 
ion of a Man, conclude it very improbable, that 
2 Creature of this admirable make ſhould be 
onely deſigned to be a Pageant for a day, and be 
totally diffolved at the date of this ſhort Life ; 
eſpecally if he conſider withal , that theſe pow- 
es and capacities , which we have ſhewn Man 
to be indued with , do not only put him upon 
the thoughts, and expectations, and delires of 
another ſtate ; but render him marvelloufly fit 
for it, and capable of it ; inſomuch that ſeveral 
of the nobleſt of theſe endowments are wholly 
in vain, if there be no ſuch thing, and that a Man 

died as the Beaſts do. 
Beſides all this, doth not every Man that hath 
Eyes in his Head to obſerve the admirable ſtruc- 
ture 
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ture of the World , conclude that it muſt be the 
Workmanſhip of a God, and he a great, a wiſe, a 
g00d and a juſt Being ; and can he think fo, and 
not reſolve there mult be a great neceſſity of, 
and reality in Religion 2 that 1s, in the reverend 
obſervance of that Great Majeſty that deſerves 
it, and who hath both made us capable of per- 
forming it to him, and obliged us thereunto, 

Now if all, or but any part of this be true , 
who is ſo mad as to have no concern for this 
God, Religion, and another World 2 and who 
is there that having any concern for them, can 
chuſe but think fit to make it ſome part of his 
buſineſs, the employment of ſome part of his 
time, and the Subject of his moſt ſerious de- 
hates ? Hath any Man a moſt important Cauſe 
11 Fudice, and his Trial drawing on, and doth 
!z2 never think of it, or diſcourſe his Caſe with 
115 Friends 2 Hath any Man a great Eſtate in a 
toreign Countrey, or a huge Patrimony 1n re- 
verſion, .and-never ſpeaks of it 2 Hath any Man 
2ither a conſiderable Friend or a formidable Ene- 
'ny, and never expreſſes himſelf concerning the 
one or the other 2 Surely therefore ſeeing Re- 
:1g1on imports all thefe Concernments , a Man 
may find thoſe that will difcourfe with him on 
the Point, 


Phil. I readily confent to you , that the buſi- 


nets of Religion is a moſt ſerious Afﬀair, and 
iwortay of the greateſt conſideration ; but be- 
1Ges { as I have faiid) there are very few will 
correipond with a Man in diſcourſe about it ; 
Fo tell you truly , I am ſomewhat of opinion , 


| that it is not fit for that kind of treatment. 


As it is a ſacred, fo it is a ſecret thing , tranſ- 
ated only between God and a Man's own Con- 
{c1ence, 
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ſcience, and therefore is rather the Theme of 
a Man's thoughts, the ſolitary employment cf 
his own heart, and fo fit to be kept up in the 
Cloſet of his breaſt, and not fo proper matter 
for Diſcourſe. 

Sebaſt. And I as readily yield to you, Dear 
Phil. that the Soul and Spirit of Religion 1s ve- 
ry retired and inward, and ſo inacceſſible to o- 
ther Men, that they can neither ſee it, nor judge 
of it. But though the firſt ſource 
and ſprings of 1t lie very deep, 
yet why the ſtreams of it ſhould 
not iſſue forth both in words and aRions I can- 
not comprehend, I have read of a ſort of Men a- 
bout the Apoltolick times called Gzoſticks, who 
gave out that it was ſufficent to retain an in- 
ward belief and a_right ſence of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion in their minds and hearts, although they 
neither made profeſſion of the Faith with their 
mouths, nor practiſed the Laws of it in their 
Lives and Converſations. This I look upon as 
an hypocritical Artifice of theirs, to the end 
_ t they might make a ſaving bargain of Chri- 

ſtianity ; a device to ſikep in a whole skin, and 
neither run any hazards, nor put themſelves to 
any difficulties for Conſcience fake ; and if they 
got nothing by Chriſt Jefus, they thought they 
would be ſure to loſe nothing by him. But as I 
am very confident a Man of your fincerity car 
harbour none of their deſigns, ſo I aſſure my ſelf 
what you have faid is not upon their Principles: 
Yet I muſt tell you, when the Apoſtle levelPd a 
blow at them he reach'd your fancy alſo ; for 
he faith expreſly, with the heart man believeth un- 
to righteonſneſs, and with the mouth confeſſron 1s 
made to ſalvation. 


Religion reſts 1/1104 
inthe mind on! V. 


Fil 
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Phil. O pardon me, Sir, I make no Queſtion 
but that when a Man is called to make profeſſion 
of his Faith, and to diſcover what Religion he 
is of, then to dillemble 1s to betray it, and to 
be filent on ſuch a critical occaſion 1s to revolt 
and apoſtatize from it ; and in that ſenſe (I 
take it 3 another Apoltle hath required us, 79 
render to every man that asketh us a reaſon of the 
hope that is in us, &c, AS if he had faid, Be 
not aſhamed of your perſwaſion, but own "and 
defend your Religion, at the oreateſt and moſt 
adverſe Tribunals where-ever it thall be im- 
peached, Bur this is not the Caſe: We are 
not now ſpeaking of what muſt be done upon 
an authoritative Inquilition 1nto our Conſcien- 
ces, Or in times of Perſecution ; but what is to 
be done in times of Peace, and in common Con- 
verſation 2 and then and there I am ſtill of Opi- 
nion, that at leaſt it is not an expreſs Duty to 
talk of Religion. 

Sebaſt. Nor do I differ from -you therein, 
For I do not affert it as an univerſal Duty to 
make Religion the matter of our Diſcourſe : 
But my meaning is, that it will exceedingly be- 
Come us to do ſo ſometimes. And I verily af- 
fire my lf, that he that hath a quick ſenſe of 
God upon his mind, will have favoury expreſſi- 
ons of him ſometimes upon ordinary occaſions 
(ita fooliſh modeity do not too much overcome 
him ) as well as witneſs a good Confeſſion in 
times of Perſecution : For as our Saviour faid, 
(in the paſſage I mentioned before ) Our of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh, And 
it ſeems to me more eaiily conceivable , that 
there ſhould he a great fire without any ſinoke, 


or a great light without any heat, than that ſuch a 
Man 
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Man as is inwardly principled with the fear and 
love of God ſhould be wholly Tongue-tied, or be 
either able or willing altogether to ſtifle and 
ſuppreſs his Sentiments. Can a man carry fire 
in his boſom (ſaid the wiſe Man) and not be 
burnt? Such an holy fervour as I ſpeak of will 
alluredly both feek and find a vent for it ſelf, 
and break out upon all fitting occaſions in reve- 
rend and affectionate expreſſions ; by which 
means a Man in the firſt place eaſes his own 
breaſt, and beſides, thus this holy fire not only 
preſerves it ſelf from extinction, but propa- 
gates it ſelf alſo, warming and inflaming o- 
thers. 

You have heard, I ſuppoſe, of an odd Super- 
ftition among the Jews, who outof a pretend- 
ed reverence of the Name of God, and to pre- 
ſerve it from prophanation ( as they ſuppoſed) 
fo long forbad the common pronunciation of it, 
till at length by the intermifiion of uſing it, they 
had quite forgotten how to pronounce it. And 
thus I am afraid it would fare with Religion, if 
Men ſhould (out of I know not what conceit) 
torbear all Diſcourſe of God and another 
World, the reſult would be, that in time both 
world be forgotten. Nor 1s it 
(as you ſeem to imagine) only Religious Dif 
times of Perſecution that ought ©9* #7 neceſſa- 
torowſe up our Spirits, and call 7. ——— 
" proſperity as 09j 
ror expreſſions of our Zeal ; for perſecution. 
the road of buſineſs, the ſucceſ- 
tively flowing Tide of variety of Entertainments 
in this World, the foft Charms of pleafant re- 
creations, the blandiſhments of continual pro- 
Iperity, and the ruſt upon our minds contratted 
dy lying (till in eaſe and. ſecurity, do more en- 

danger 
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danger the ſtate of Relision than thoſe trying | 


times you ſpeak of, And therefore Atheiſm js 


well known to be a Weed that thrives moſt in 
the beſt Weather. The Seed that was ſown up- 
on ſtony Ground fell away when the hot Sun 
{corched it, becauſe it had no depth of Earth ; 
but that which was ſown among the Thorns was 
choaked too, though. the Soil was never fo good; 
in a word, Stormy Weather in the Church may 
tempt Men to be falſe and treacherous and Re- 
negadoes, but I believe it never made an Atheiſt; 
that and prophaneneſs are the ill fruit of pro- 
ipcrity. So that you fee there is need that the 
Syirit of Piety thould exert 1t ſelf as well in the 
one ſeaſon as in the other. 

Neither will the publickly ſtated times or 
forms and exerciſes of Religion ſufficiently ſe- 
Cure It againſt this danger, without ſuch volun- 
tary efforts and fallies of it as we are ſpeaking 
of : For in regard God 1s not to be ſeen, and 
the World is before us: the World to come is 
at diſtance, and the preſent World at hand: Il 
examples are numerous, and good ones few and 
rare: And in a word, we dwell in ſo cold a Re- 
-1on, that we had need not only to uſe a great 
deal of exerciſe, but frequently to rub up one 
another. Therefore as Socrates is ſaid to have 
brought down Philoſophy (? Czlo zn urbes) from 
ſpeculation to prattice, from high Notions to 
the common Afﬀtairs of Life ; ſo it ſeems neceſſa- 
ry fo us not only to be religious at Church, and 
devout in our Cloſets, but to allow it a fhare 18 
our daily and ordinary converſe. 

Phil. Nay, if you be for that, what think 
you of a demure fort of people amoneſt us, that, 
as if their tongues were tipt with Religion, wil 
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bealways Canting ina Scripture Of hypocritical 
phrate. Theſe men ſeem to ©: 

think 1t profane to ſpeak intelligibly and in the 
common Language, and account a 7ewſh kind 
of Gibberith to be the peculiar Shibboleth of rhe 
godly Party : And ſome of them arrive at ſuch 
a pitch either of Hypocriſie or Melancholy ( 
am loth to pronounce whether) that (upon the 
matter) they allow no other Diſcourſe to be 
lawful but what hath a tindture of Religion. 
Now for my part I look npon theſe people as 
very abſurd and' ridiculous, and therefore I hope 
you do not intend to give them countenance in 
what you are ſaying, 

Sebaſt. So far from it, Ph1l, that I account the 
former of the two ſorts of men, which you ſpeak; 
of, to be no better than a Generation of nauſe- 
ous Phariſees, foraſmuch as nothing betrays 
Hypocrifie ſo much as over-doing, and by that 
courſe of theirs they render Religion loathſome 
and ridiculous, and tempt Men to think it all 
Trick and Cheat. And - for the other, they 
ſeem to be a pitiable, but crack-brain'd fort of 
Men, who render Religion very uncomfortable 
to themſelves, and indeed impraQticable and 
Impoſſible. God knows we are not Angels but 
Men, end have concerns for the preſent World 
as well as for the other ; and conſequently it can 
be no fault, but a juſt duty, to take care of them, 
and jn order thereto to deliberate, to take ad- 
vice, and to diſcourſe about them. 

And this Iam fo confident of, that I verily be- 
lieve the Apoſtle when he forbids that any cor- 
rupt communication ſhould proceed out of our mouths, 
and enjoins that 7t be ſuch as is good to the uſe of 
editing, intended we ſhould interpret the lat- 

KR fer 
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ter expreſſion by the former, v1z. that inſtead 
of rotten and filthy talk we ſhould tend fo ear- 
neſtly to the contrary, that we might turn the 
ſtream of Mens Diſcourſe to that which 1s ver- 
tuous and profitable. And when he adds, That 
it may miniſter grace to the hearers; I think he 
requires that very thing which I have been re- 
commending to you , namely , that we ſhould 
take all fair opportunities of bringing Religion 
into Plea, and of ſuggeſting good Meditations 
to one another. But I can by no means think 
he reſtrains all communication to that Subject, 
provided that which 1s about other matter be 
not lewd or fooliſh, but favoury 
Common Diſ= and ingenious, uſeful and perti- 
ſe-Lanſar nent. And this I am the more 
confirmed by another paſſage of the fame A- 
poſtle, where he direCts that oxy 
Col. iv. 6. ſpeech be ſeaſoned with grace as 
with ſalt, Which, as I underſtand it, 1mports 
as it he faid, that our moit common converſati- 
on ſhould have ſome reliſh of our Religion ; not 
be wholly religious, no more than our meat 
ſhould be all Salt, but ſeaſoned with it. 
Moreover, when our Saviour forewarns us, 
that for every idle word that men ſhall ſpeak, they 
ſhall give an account at the day of judzment, I can 
by no means think his meaning was that every 
word that hath not immediate relation to Reli- 
gion ſhould be accounted idle, and as ſuch in- 
curr damnation. Far be ſuch an Interpretation 
trom the merciful and condeſcending Laws of 
our Saviour: If this were fo, Chriſtianity was 
a moit anxious thing, and the lives of men muſt 
be perpetually vexed with ſcrupulofity. But I 
taxe }t, he intended only to repreſent to us on 
tne 
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the Judgment to come fhall be very exatt and 
particular, ſo as to take notice, not only of our 
ations, and the greater paſſages of our lives, 
but that our very words alſo ſhall come into elti- 
mate and conſideration. 

You ſee therefore Iam fo far from countenan- 
cing either an hypocritical Cant, or a fuperlti- 
tious Melancholy, that I do not think Religion 
ought importunely to thruſt it ſelf into conver- 
ſation to the excluſion of every thing beſides it 
ſelf, but that it have place in our Debates, and 
where there is room for choice, there it 1s my 
opinion that we give it alſo the precedence. 

Phil. Well, fo far we are agreed , But I pray 
give me leave to go a little further with you, 
What kind of Religious Conference 1s it you 
would be at? Would you have Men enter 1n- 
to Diſputes about Divine Mat- 
ters? This I the rather ask, be- Of Dr:ſputes in 
cauſe there is another ſort of #3797, #%e wa- 

nity and miſchiefs 
men (beſides thoſe wenow ſpoke ,F;,» 
of ) whoſeem to be mighty zea- 
tous of Religion; but their heat breaks out 
wholly this way, and they fill the place where- 
ever- they are with noiſe and clamour, with duft 
and ſmoak-: Nothing can be ſaid in their pre- 
ſence, but inſtantly a Controverſie is ſtarted, 
the Cudgels are taken up, and to it they go: 
Scarcely any Body is Orthodox enough for 
them; for they ſpin ſo fine a Thred, and have 
ſuch Cobweb Divinity, that the leaſt bruſh a- 
gainſt it is not to be endured : And yet withal, 
they are as poſitive and decreta] in their afſerti- 
ons, thar the Pope himſelf is no body to them. 


| One would think they were Privy Counſellors 


of Heaven, they define with fo great contidence 
F 2 Whit 
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what will-and what will not pleaſe God, and 
damn to the Pjr of Hell all that come not up ex- 
attly to their definitions and determinations, 
Theſe, I afſure you, are men that bear a great 
port in the World, therefore I would fain know 
your opinion of them. 

Sebaſt. Truly, Phil, 1 have no opinion of 
them at all: 1 fanſie neither their Faith nor 
their Charity ; the one I account to be a great 
deal too big, and the other as much too little. 

Phil. Agrced again. And now I'll tell you 
my thoughts a little more fully on this Point : 
I have always lookt upon this Diſputative Re- 
ligiouſneſs, as no better than a new-faſhioned 
Knight-Errantry, which puts men continually 
upon queſt of adventures, and makes Monſters 
of every Wind-mill that comes 1m their way. 
For theſe men, if there do but happen to be an 
inconſiderate expreſſion let fall by any body, pre- 
ſentiy raiſe ſuch a Tragedy upon it, as it Faith 
conſiſted wholly of Punctilio's, ( or, as if you 
thould fay, a Line was made up of Points, ) and 
that cvcry petty opinion were of moment <- 
nough to overturn the world. The contrar\ 
whereof I take to be ſo true that I ſuſpect whe 
ther that be of any moment 1n Religion whict 
admits of Diſpute ; for methinks it is not agree: 
able to the Goodneſs of God to ſuffer any thing j 
of that univerſal concern to all men to remair 


very obſcure and controverſial. I ſhould think 


therefore this knotty kind of Timber never ft 
tor edification, In plain truth (if you will par- 
don a rude Similitude) I fanfie theſe great Ma- 
iters of Diſpute to be like the ordinary Profel- 
ſors of Rat-catching, who commonly dra 
more Vermine to the place than they deſtror; 
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ſo theſe raiſe more Controverſies than they can 
decide, ſtart more Dithculties than they can aſc 
ſoil, and fo beget Schiſms, gratiftie Pride , in- 
flame Differences , and foment Heart-burnings 
amongſt men, that might otherwiſe live peacc- 
ably together here, and for ought I know go to 
Heaven hereafter. 

Sebaſt, Moſt ingeniouſly ſpoken , Dear Ph1/, 
and according to my very heart. If I thought 
I could match vour Wit, I would add, That 
whenever I ſee a Knot of theſe Diſputants to- 
gether, it puts me in mind of a Story or Fable, 
which you will, of a Company of Apes that 


| had gotten a Glow-worm amoneſt them , upon 
= | 


which they heaped Sticks and other little com- 
buſtible matter , and laying their heads toge- 
ther, blow with all their might, as hoping to 
make ſome ftrange improvement of that little 
ſhining Particle. But when they have' done all 
they can, are ncither able to encreaſe the light, 
nor much leſs to warm themſelves by it. So 
theſe buſie diſputing Wits, after all their blu- 
ſtering, neither bring any ufetul truth to light, 
nor warm their own or other mens breaſts with 
any ſpark of true Piety or Charity; but contra- 
riwiſe frequently obſcure the one, and extin- 
guiſh the other. 
It is not therefore diſputing in Religion tnat 
I would provoke you to ; but the improvement 
of the indiſputable Rules of it, v:z. to make your 
ſelf and thoſe you converſe with , ſenſible of the 
vital Principles and Powers of Chriſtianity, not 
to ckhafe one another into a Paſſion , but to rub 
up one anothers Sentiments, and mutually ta 
warm one anothers hearts with Devotion. By 
wife and affeftionate applications to beget an 
F 3 equal 
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equal fervour of Spirit. And, in a word, that 
when Friends are met together they ſhould, like 
Flint and Steel, raiſe both light and heat by their 
mutual and amicable Collitions. 

And why, I pray you, Dear Phil. ſhould not 
Religion have its turn in our Converſation 2? 
What reaſon can be given that pious men ſhould 
not difcourſe as freely and favourily of holy 
Things, as they, or other men, Concerning com- 
mon Aftairs? -Why ſhould our lefler Concerns 
for this World , our ſecular buſineſs, be the on- 
ly Subject of our Communication 2 Why, when 
ſome talk of their Trades , their Pleaſures and 
of News, and the like , ſhould not we talk of 
Our Callings, as we are Chriſtians, of the in- 
tereſts of our Souls, and the hopes in another 
World 2 Why may not we diſcourſe of our 
Heavenly Countrey , whither we are golng , as 
\well as other men buſie themſelves about Fo- 
reign Countries, which perhaps they never faw, 
nor ever ſhall be concerned in ? 

You your ſelf acknowledge Religion to de- 
ſerve the moſt ſerious and attentive Coniidera- 
tion of our minds, and upon the ſame account 
(if you be conſiſtent with your felf ) you will 
be induced to believe it the moſt worthy and 
commendable Subject of Diſcourſe , as having 
all tnoſe advantages that can recommend any 
Subject to the Debate of ingenious Men , as it 
were catie to make appear, if it were neceſ- 
fary. 

Fil. Sir , I value Jour judgment , but muſt 
make uſe of my own ; if therefore it be not too 
troubleſom to you, let me entreat you to make 
ot that more fully to me, and then I promiſe 
you, I will either comply with the reaſons you 
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give, or will ſhew you mine to the contrary. 

Sebaſt. With all my heart , Sir; and to doe 
it with as much brevity as may be , I will deſire 
you to conſider in the firſt place whether this 
Subject , Religion, doth not contain in it the 
moſt noble and excellent Points of E nquiry, and 
conſequently be not the moſt wortiy , not onely 
to take up the AﬀeCtions, but to exerciſe the 
Wits of Men upon. Such as for 
inſtance, about the Nature and ,, Religies fe ne- 

ne eft Subjeet of 
Attributes of God , the Wiſe- n;j{ouſe. 
dom of that Providence that 
manages and governs the World, the nature of 
Spirits, and particularly of the Soul of Man, of 
Conſcience and Freedom of Will, of the Nature 
and Obligation of Laws, of the Grounds of 
Faith and the Efficacy of it, of the nature and 
ſucceſs of Repentance , of Redemption and the 
way of Propitiating God to Man, of the Judg- 
ment to come , the Reſurrection of the Body , 
and Eternal Life , with abundance more of the 
like nature ; Points ail vaſtly great and copious, 
profound and difficult, yet equally neceſſary and 
diſcoverable ; ſuch as are able to ſtir up and pro- 
voke the greateſt capacities , and yet invite and 
encourage the meaneſt : In a word, ſuch things 
as that there is nothing elſe within the whole 
Sphere of Knowledge, that either requires or de- 
ſerves ſuch frrious Devates. 

Now how trivial and childiſh a thing were it 
whilſt we have all theie wiſe and concerning 
matters to treat of, to be taken up only with 
Dogs and Horſes, with Drinks and Sawces, with 
Faſhions and News (as is too commonly the 
practice 2 ) 

And if you will pleaſe to conſider well the 
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aforeſaid Particulars, and ſpecially if you make 
trial of the courſe I am adviſing you , you will 

find theſe Subjetts to be every 
rel, oenrneſe oF whit as pleaſant and delightful 
—_ /** as theyare neceſlary and impor- 

tant. For what can be imagi- 
ned able to miniſter more delight than the lively 
repreſentation of another World and Eternal 
Life, when men modeſtly reaſon together, and 
endeavour to affett one anothers hearts with the 
certainty and unfpeakablen felicity of living for 
ever? of the raviſhing contentment of enjoy- 
ing everlaitinz Friendthip 2 Of being out of the 
reach of Fate or Chance , out of the Sphere of 
Mortality, Sickneſs and Pain, Care and Vexati- 
on ? of being exempted from all weakneſs, f1]- 
lines, paſſioa and infirmity > of being cxalted 
above all temptation , and ſecured againſt all 
poſſibility of Apoſtaſie > If Diſcourſe of this 
nature doth not affect a man beyond all other, it 
muſt be becauſe either he hath not the ſenſe of a 
man, or not the Faith of a Chriſtian. 

Or ſuppoſe men ſhould take a Subject fome- 
what lower , and confer together about the 
Providence of God, that governs the preſent 
World. What a beautiful thing is 1t to obſerve 
all the variety of ſecond cauſes to move in a juſt 
order under the firft, toward certain and uni- 
form ends, the Glory of God, and good of men! 
And that though the Divine Wiſedom may loſe 
and confound us in that admirable maze jt 
ſeems to make, yet there is nothing defective 
or redundant in the whole World, no room 
for Chance , nothing unforeſeen, no. croſs acci- 
dent that hinders the projection , the ſame de- 
gn is all along carried on, and at Jaſt cer- 

tainly 
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tainly attained : But eſpecially if we confine 
our Contemplations of Divine Providence to 
that more peculiar Object of his, his Church, it 
will become yet more viſtble and more comforta- 
ble ; where if we wiſely confer times paſt with 
the preſent , and view the whole proceſs, we 
ſhall find that even Schiſms, Hereſies, Perfecu- 
tions and the greateſt calamities of the Church 
tend to its advantage in Concluſion. But a- 
bove all , that which comes neareſt to a man, 
ind muſt needs affect him moſt in the affair 
of Providence is, that thereby he finds himſelf 
under the protection of a mighty Being , that 
nothing befals him without the conſent of his 
Great Patron , that he is not left to himſelf to 
ſcuffic with ill Fortune and fecond Cauſes as well 
as he can; but he is the charge of God Almigh- 
ty, the Favorite of Heaven : This certainly is 
highly pleaſant and fatisfactory above any thing 
In this World. 

Or if we go lower yet, and make the Subject 
of our Diſcourſe to be about Feace of Conſci- 
ence, of the bravery of a Victory over a man's 
paſſions or temptations, - of the unſpeakable 
comfort and ſatisfaction in doing good ; any of 
theſe will afford us an entertainment heyor 1d the 
flavour of Wine, or the odd variety of Chance in 
1 Game and indeed (to ſpeak to the Point) a- 
Dove all other Subjects of Diſcourſe and con- 
verfation. And although it be true that there 
'5none of theſe but a man may contemplate with 
zreat ſatisfaction by himſelf alone , and in ſoli- 
rude; yet as all ſocial Exerciſes of the Body arc 
more refreſhing than thoſe that are ſolitary , ſo 
it is here, the comfort that reſults from theſe 

Contemplations is doubled and multiplied by 
reflection 
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refleftion in friendly Conferences. And all this 
together ſhall be my firſt Argument by which I 
recommend Diſcourſe of Religion ; what think 
you of this, Philandey ? 

Phil. I think very well of it : But, I pray 
you, let me hear out the whole Cauie, and then 
Ill give my Anſwer, 

Sebaſt. Why , then my ſecond Plea for Reli- 
gious Diſcourſe is, from the conſideration that 
it is far the moſt ſafe , prudent and inoffentive 
matter of Communication , and that in ſeveral 

reſpects: In the firſt place, it 

Religiow Diſ- Kindles no Coals, ſtirs up no 
courſe the moff Qrife inf Ladies che 
eradene. rife,infiames no bodies choler, 

and touches upon no Man's in- 

tereſt or reputation. You cannot talk of your 
felt, without vanity or envy ; you can hardly talk 
of your Neighbours, without ſome ſuſpicious re- 
fiection; nor of thoſe that arc farthelt oft, but 
you are in danger that ſomebody preſent may be 
concerned for them, as being of their Family or 
Acquaintance : It is very difficult to talk of 
News , but you will make your ſelf of ſome 
Party or other, and of Opinions without giving 
oftence where you did not intend it; and you 
can ſcarcely ſpeak of your Governours and Su- 
periours, ſo as to avoid all imputation either of 
tlattery or pragmaticalneſs. But here you may 
talk ſecurely , and have this aſſurance , That if 
you profit no body you ſhall hurt no body; if 
you doe not benefit others , you ſhall not preju- 
dice your ſelf. And then in the ſecond place, 
and in conſequence of the former, this kind of 
Diſcourſe will invite no Eves-droppers to li- 
[ten and carry Tales of what pafled amongſt 
Eriends in their Families and Privacies. For 
although 
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although there be hardly any place fo inacceſſi. 
ble, nor any retirement fo ſacred and inviola- 
ble as to be a ſufficient Sanftuary againſt this 
peſtilent ſort of Vermin ; yet, befides that mat- 
ters of Religion atlord them the leaſt hold or 
handle, the diſcourſing gravely of it is the 
moſt effectual Charm 'in the World to lay 
them ; ſo that they ſhall either not be able, or 
not be willing to miſreport you. To which 
add in the third place, That this Courſe is one 
of the moſt etfectual and unexceptionable ways 
of ridding our ſelves of the Company of im- 
pertinent People , which I reckon no ſinall ad- 
vantage of this kind of Converſation. For 
this grave and ſerious way will certainly either 
make them better , or make them weary of our 
Company ; that is, we fhall either gain them , 
or gain our time from them; the leaft of which 
two js very deſirable, and this is the effect of my 
ſecond Plea for pious Diſcourſe, 
I will trouble you but with one more, and 
that is, from the Genteilneſs of 
this way of Converſation ; it is A470 Com- 
the moſt humane, civil and ob- pm 0a 
liging way of treating men, and 
therefore moſt becoming a Gentleman. We ac- 
count it ſome dezree of rudeneſs to talk French 
or Latin, or any other Language, which the 
Company in which we are do not underſtand : 
for it looks as if we were either jealous of 
them, and therefore would not have them 
know what we ſay to others; or elſe it is as if 
we had a mind to upbraid their ignorance who 
cannot correſpond with us in ſuch a Tongue. 
And, methinks, as it 1s uſually accounted a Piece 
of Pedantry, and an Argument of defect of ge- 
Nerous 
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nerous Education, for a Student to quote his 
Authors, to talk in Scholaſtick Phraſe, and to 
vent his Metaphyſical Notions in the Company 
of Gentiemen; fo neither is it very decorous 
and civil on the other fide to be talking altoge- 
ther in the peculiar Phraſe of Faulconry and 
Hunting in the Company of a Student : And it 
favours either of orcat defet (of other matter 
of Diſcourſe ) in our ſelves, or of great con- 
tempt and 1nfolence towards thoſe others ſo 
treated. The Law of Civility 1s, to be obli- 
Sins and condeſcending , to give fair play and 
icope to all we converſe with : Now nothing 
doth this like to religious Diſcourſe, foraſmuch 
as this being every man's Calling and Concern, 
there is no man but is, or ought to be preſumed 
to be in ſome meaſure skilful at it, When we 
talk of that we talk fo as we may all talk, we 
parly of that which every man's Profeſſion and 
Interett obliges him to conſider , and which e- 
very man's Conſcience admoniſhes him of, and 
we ſpeak in the true univerſal Dialect which 
every man underſtands, 

And this ſhall be my whole Apology at pre- 
ſent for religious Conference : I could fay ſeve- 
ral things more in the Caſe, but I will do like a 
wary Acdirocate, and reſerve them to reply to 
your Objettions. And now, Dear Ph}, what 
think von upon the whoie matter 2 

Phil. What ſhould I fay , or what can I fay, 
but that a good Cauſe hath happened upon a 
200d Advocate, a Cauſe able to make an ordina- 
ry man Eloquent , yan Eloquence able to make 
a very indifferent Cauſe paſſable. 

Sebaſ?. Thank you for nothing , Phit. Do 
You think I wil! be p put of yith a ſtale com- 

plement ? 
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plement? I have, I think, demonſtrated that 
religious Diſcourſe 1s both the moſt manly and 
rational, the moſt pleafant and comtortable, 
the moſt prudent and wary, and to il this the 
moſt gentile and obliging. Deal now like a 
Friend and a Gentleman with me; tell me 
what flaws you have obſerved in my reaſoning, 
or what Objections you have to what I have 
ſaid. 

Phil. To deal plainly and faithfully with you, 
and my ſelf too, I think your Reaſons are unan- 
ſwerable; and 1 have nothing to object, but to 
what you faid in the laſt place about the Gen- 
tileneſs of this way of Converſation; and that 
is only this, Methinks you talk in this Particu- 
lar, as if you came out of a Cloyſter, or rather 
out of another World; for your Diſcourſe 1s 
not calculated for the Age we live in : Alas! the 
World is not at the pats you ſuppoſe, you con- 
verſe with Books, which fill you with fine Specu- 
lations; but had you read men as much as I have 

done, you would find, as I faid before, that it 
would be a very difficult thing to get any Body 
to keep you company at that rate, notiith- 
ſandins all the Arguments you have given or 
can give fer it. You Jave read (and fo have I) 
of one Nicodemas, that came to our Sayiour on 
purpoſe to confer with him on the bulineſs of a- 
nother World ; but it is obſerved he came by 
Night, as if he was aſbamed of his Ente: Prize; 
and belides, his Name is upon this occation (for 
ought I know) become a by-word and name of 
reproach to this ay. And we have heard of 
fome other perſons who 1n great agonies of mind 
have been inquiſitive into thoſe Aftairs, and made 
Religion the principal Theme of their Dif 

courſe 
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courſe : But then was then, and now 1s now 
thoſe men would now be ſuſpetted as not well in 
their wits that affeAed fo antick a Garb : inſo- 
much that even Divines themſelves, who for the 
honour of their profeſſion, and upon account 
of the nature of their Office and Studies, may 
better be allowed to entertain ſuch Diſcourſes ; 
yet ( whether it be out of modeſty, or deference 
to the humour of the Age) it is eatiily obſerva- 
ble, that they generally decline the way you 
recommend, and maintain Converſation at the 
rate of other men. Judge you therefore whe- 
ther at this time of Day if a man in health ſhould 
tall}, he would not be counted an Eypochon- 
drical perſon ; or eſpecially 1f a Gentleman 
ſhould uſe it, he would not be wondred at as un- 
couth and unfathionable. 

Nay, that is not the worſt of the Caſe nei- 

SL ther: For the now modiſh way 

ow ropes of treating Religion (- if b 
Os. chance it Ns in the way) 7 
either to find flaws in it, and by Sceptical So- 
phiſms to undermine the very foundations of 
it, or elſe by Drollery to burleſque and render 
it ridiculous. To talk malapertly and ſcurril- 
loufly againſt it, and now and then to break a 
Jeſt upon God Almighty, is an Argument of 
wit; but to ſpeak gravely and reverently, 1s dull 
and tedious beyond meaſure, the ſure ſign of a 
tormal Fop or a Phanatick. 

Sebaſtk. God forbid! Though I know you 
underſtand the World better than I do, becauſe 
(as you wittily upbraided me) my Converſatt- 
on 1s moſt with thedead ; yet I amin good hope 
you are now miſtaken, and that the ſtate of the 
Living 1s not fo prodigiouſly bad as you repre- 
fent 
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ſent it. I know there are a fort of Tap-infſpired 
Debauchees ( whoſe Wit is broached with 
the Hogſhead, and runs on tilt with it) that 
love to put tricks upon every man and every 
thing that is graver and wiſer than themſelves ; 
nor do I ſo much wonder at it ( conſidering the 
men) foraſmuch as if Religion be true, they muſt 
expect to be damned; and if it obtain its juſt 
veneration they muſt expect to be the ſcorn of 
Mankind. It is not ſtrange therefore it they 
(conſulting their own intereſt ) either under- 
mine it or blaſpheme it, that they may have 
their revenge upon it before hand. But take 
courage, Fhilander, for theſe mens tongue is no 
ſlander , neither upon due conſideration is 
there more of Wit than of Vertuc in their Rib- 
baldry. 

As for the more cunning part of them, who 
will needs be ſceptical, and think to give proof 
that they have more Wit than other men, only 
becauſe they have leſs Faith and Modeſty ; who 
knows not how ealje a thing it 1s to carp and 
make Objections? and that a triflſing captious 
Coxcomb can ask more Queſtions than a wiſe 
man can anſwer ? As any man may pull down fa- 


: ſterthan another can build up. It is one ſign of 


a good judgment to be able to ask a diſcreet and 
pertinent Queſtion, and anottlwr to diſcern what 
ſatisfaction is fit to be expected ; and then in 
the third place there is ſuch a Vertue as mo- 
deftly to fit down and reſt ſatisfied with ſuch an 
Anſwer as the nature of the thing will admit of, 
all which thoſe captious Hypercriticks are deſti- 

kute of, 
And then for the prophane Droll, every 
man of ſenſe and good manners knows, that 
Wit 
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Wit without Bounds is the very definition of 
ſcurrillity, and that 1t 1s an caſic 
Of Drollery. thing to pleaſea Man'sſelf in the 
one if he have no regard to the 
other, but will let fly at every thing that comes 
in his way. For my part, I look upon 1t as e- 


very whit as great an inſtance of dnlIneſs, as of 


impiety, to need fo large a ſcope for Wit as 
theſe men allow themiclves. A good and true 
W it- will find matter enough within the Bounds 
of Sobriety, and not think himſelf ſtraitned 
though he fpare God and Religion. The men 
therefore you ſpeak of arc like blind Bayard, 
bold and dull ; and if they now and then hap- 
pen upon ſomething more than ordinary, who 
knows but the Devil may help them to it, who 
is always very ready to afhiſt in this Caſe ? 
Therefore, my good Friend, ſetting both 
theſe kinds of men alide, who are not the C OPY, 
but the very Scandal of the Age they live 1n ; let 
us conſider impartially what elſe there 1s able to 
diſcourage ſuch a way of converling as we arc 
upon. 1 have made it plain already, that all the 
reaſon in the World is for it, and it is as cer- 
tain that there are no Laws againſt it ; nor doth 
Authority ſo much as difcountenance it in the 
leaſt, Beſides, there is, I am confident, as quick 
a ſenſe of Vertue ind Piety in the preſent times, 
as in the beſt times of our Forefathers. And it 
there be ſome lewd and profligate men againit 
it ; yet there are others, and thoſe of the bel 
Quallity, who think it fo far from unbecoming 
their Rank, that nothing is more ſavoury and 


acceptable to them than pious Diſcourſe, And» 
fome of thele, as I am informed, meet at one a-' 


nothers Houſes uſually every Week, or as ofte! 
a5 
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25 their occaſions permit, and ther2 whilſt they 
walk in the Garden or ft together by the fire 
( according as the weather invites them ) they 
make it their buſineſs to re-inforce upon one ano- 
thers minds the great Principles of Chriſtiani- 
ty, to aftett their hearts mutually with the con- 
ſequences of them. And when this is done (they 
ſay) they return home as much raiſed in their 
Spirits, and cheered in their very Countenan- 
ces, as the moſt jolly Good Fellows do from 
their merry a{ſignations. 

Phil. This is a pretty piece of News you tell 
me : But I pray you (by the way) do you know 
any of theſe men well? Are they not Conven- 
ticlers ? I tell you plainly I fifpect this prattice 
looks aſquint that way. 

Sebaſt, No; very far from it I aſſure you, 
Thoſe I know of them are perſons moſt obſer- 
vant of the Laws of their Contitry, conſtant 
and devout frequenters of their Pariſh Church, 
true friends of the Clergy, zealoufly afteted 
towards the Common Prayers and all the offi- 
ces of the Liturgy, and do as much abominate 
and diſcountenance every Inſtance of that fati- 
ous, Gadding, Goſtipping pretence of God- 
lineſs, as any ſort of men whatſoever do or 
ought to do; but having a quick ſenſe of 
Piety and a great concern upon them for a- 
nother World, they endeavour by the aforeſaid 
means to preſerve and improve this temper in 
themſelves, and to propagate it to others; and 
this they do the more ſecurely, as being con- 
cemned by no Law; and the more innocently, 


-- 35 condemning none of thoſe that do not imi- 
- Jate them, 


G. But 
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But 1 do not mention this particular Club of 
perſons with intention to make them a Prece- 
dent for all others ; for beſides that their cuſtom 


| 


is only voluntarily taken up, and upon no ap- | 


prehenſions of any necellary obligation upon 
them ſo to do, for then it would be a great bur- 
den upon the Conſciences of Men, there are al- 
ſo ſeveral inconveniencies not unlikely to attend 
the practice, if not prudently managed, which 
I need not name. That therefore which I aimed 
at in the mention of theſe mens uſage, was (a- 
monsg(t other proots) to ſhow that the World 
was not ſo abandoned of true zeal and piety as 
you ſuggeſted, that prophane Diſcourſe hath 
not ſo univerſally obtained, nor that godly 
Conference was ſo antiquated and exploded ; 
but that a Gentleman might ſti] adventure to be 
found at it, without impeachment of his pru- 
dence or dignity. 

And moreover, I humbly conceive, that by 
how much the more there is of truth in your 
obſervation, by ſo much the more are all ſe 
rious and fſentible Men bound to put to their 
endeavours to turn the ſtream of Converſation 
from froth and folly, to this great and impor- 
tant Concern, For if this be out of faſhion, 
the more is the ſhame; and it 1s a thouſand 
pities but that we ſhould ſtrive to bring it into 
faſhion, if it were but to run down that pro- 
phane humour you ſpeak of, And eſpecially to 
repair the diſhonour done to the Divine Majeſty 
by thoſe ſcurrilous Libertines, who with equal 
madneſs and folly let their tongues run riot a- 
2ainſt him. 

What ! ſhall we be meally-mouth'd in a Good 

Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, when they are impudent 1n a had one 2 
Shall we- be aſhamed to own God, when they 
defie him 2 Is God ſo inconſiderable a Being, 
that we dare not ſtand by tim 2 Are Plety and 
Vertue things to be bluſhed at? 
Is Eternal Salvation become fo Awe Argument; 
trivial a things , that we ſhould J”” 780% Con- 
As 4 ference. 
be unconcerned about it 2 Do we 
yield the Cauſe to theſe halt-witted Proflizates 2 
Do we acknowledge the Gofpel to be indeed 
ridiculous # or do we confets our ſelves the ve. 
rieſt Cowards in the World, and judge our 
ſelves unworthy of Eternal Lite? For ſhame let 
us be fo far from beins either cow'd or byaſs'd 
by ſuch Examples, that we refolve to make bet- 
ter where we cannot find them 2 Why ſhould 
we think ſo meanly of our ſelves, as to follow 
only, and not to lead? In a word, Why may 
not we begin a-good fathion, rather than fall in 
with a bad one ? 

Beſides, I perſuade my felt this will be no 
very hard thing to do if we con{ider the Au- 
thority and Majeſty of fincere and generous 
Piety, and the guilt and baſe ſpiritednefs of 
Vice and-Prophanenefs. If we be foft and timo- 
rous, that grows rampant and intolerable; but 
if Virtue ſhine out 'in 1ts own rays, it dazles 
and baffles all thoſe Birds of Night. If Men 
will be perſuaded to atiert their own princi- 
ples manfully, to talk of God worthily and 
couragiouſly, the verieft Ruffians will preſently 
be gagged and tongue-tved ; as in Conjurations 
(they ſay) name but Goo, and the Devil vanith- 
&; ſo enter reſolutely into pious Conference, 
and it will preſently lay all the Oaths and Blaſ- 

G 2 phemies 
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phemies and ſcurrilous talk of thoſe deſperate 
Wretches. 

And (by the way) this is the moſt gentite, and 
alſo the moſt effeftual way of reproving that 
kind of perſons; namely to deal with them- as 
Scholars deal by one another; when any one 
fpeaks . falſe Latin, they only repeat it after 
him in true Latin, and as it ought to be; fo 
here let us ſpeak right things of God when they 
ſpeak amiſs, and there needs no more to damp 
them ; they will either turn on your ſide and 
fpeak as you do, or leave the Field to you, 

This, this, Ph:lander, therefore is the only 
way to mend the World, and without this it 
will hardly ever be done. It is not good Books 
and Preaching that will retund a prophane hu- 
mour ; for ſuch perſons will either not read and 
hear them, or not conſider them; nor 15 it 
Prayer and Faſting too that wiil caft out this 
deaf (but not dumb) Devil, But when good 
men are as bold as evil men are impudent, I 
mean as onenly zood as the other are bad, when 
piety 1s Caring, and {1f you will pardon the 
expreſſion) Hectors lewdneſs out of Counte- 
nance; then I fay, th? World will, if not 
grow devout, yet at leaſt grow modeſt and ci- 
vil towards Religion, when vertuous men give 
evidence that they believe themſelves, when 
they demonſtrate that the Kingdom of God is 
not in word only, but in power; when their 
Principles and pretenlions appear in their Spi- 
rit, their Diſcourſes, their whole Life and Con- 
verſation, when they continually breathe of God 
and of Heaven. 

And (to ſay no more) by this courſe alfo 4 

man 
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man ſhall gain a worthy reputation and eſteem 
to himſelf; for whereas a baſhful, puſillanimous, 
complying humour , that will crouch to a de- 
bauch for fear of offence, and faulter and mince 
the matter of profaneneſs to curry favour with 
lewd men, .ſhall be deſpiſed and trodden down 
by every body. A brave generous Aﬀerter of 
his principles, and of God's honour , that fills 
the place and company where he 1s with the 
ſiveet odours of Piety and Devotion, procures 
himſelf a veneration where ever he goes ; he 
looks like Aves when he came out of the 
Mount , his face ſhines and all men fee a glory 
about him; inſomuch that thoſe that cannot 
tind in their hearts to imitate him, yet cannot 
cauſe but reverence and admire him. | 
Fhil. I think your mind is an inexhauſtible 
Fountain of Arguments on this Subject. Every 
occaſion affords you a freſh tide of Eloquence ; 
either you have very much ſtudied this Point, 
or it is wonderfully pregnant cf its own proofs : 
For my own part, I cannot hear up againſt you. 
I confeſs I thouzht when we firſt entred on this 
particular, it was impoſſible that I ſhould ever 
be of your opinion therein ; but now I em fo 
tar from having any thing material to objett, 
that I proteſt I am clearly ſatisfied that it would 
be a very wiſe thing , and well worthy of our 
endeavours to bring it into uſe and practice : I 
mean, as much as poſhbly we can to exclude 
idle Tales and Drollery out of our Converſe, or 
at leaſt to confine them to a narrower compaſs, 
and fo to make way for this great affair of Re- 
L1gion. 
But yet let me tell you, though you hare coti- 
| G 3 vinced 
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Vinced me you have not filenced others ; there 
are thoſe will elude the Arguments they cannot 
ant\iver, and __ what they are refolved not 
fo comply withal : They will fay, This talking 
of Relig!on is a CE ountebank trick to Impoſe 
Upon the peo PIC, that it 1s a Cciign of vain-glo- 
ry, or an artitice to ſeem better than we are : 
They will te: you that ſincerely good men uſe 
to be modeſt 2nd filent, and to enjoy their ſenſe 
of Picty in ſecret, In ſhort tw hen you have 
frid all you can to recommend this way of Con- 
_ tion, they will ſay It is no better than Pu- 
!tenifin or Panaticiſin; and having affixed 
ſuch a name upon it, they will run bot th you and 
it COWN preſently 
Sebajf, Hearty thanks, Dear Tþ:1, for put- 
tinz me in mind of that danger which other- 
wile I ſhould not have been aware of. I ac- 
knowledse I am 1o far unskilled in the World, 
_ [ was apt to think it was ſufficient to a 
Cauſe to be back'd with good Proots, and that 
when a bulineſs had recommended it felf to the 
Reaſon and Conſcience of men the work was 
done. I little thought men muſt be wheedled 
into a compliance with their own judgments, 
and much leſs that they would be fo diſingenuous 
:owards themſelves as to put a cheat upon thei: 
own ſenſes ; nor did I ſufficient- 
Goal Diſcowſe 1y conſider the power of Names 
af gray Fi on + to make good evil,and evil good, 
£5" I fa and that the beſt thing in the 
World may berun down by the 


*re blaſt of an odious Nick-name : Lord ! 


wt kat a venemous breath hath Common Fame, 


nat it can change the nature of things ? What 
an 
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an huge Leviathan is vulgar Opinton, that it 
ſhould be able to oppoſe it ſelf. to the beſt reaſon 
of Mankind, and to God Almighty too? If this 
be ſo, who would exerciſe their underſtanding, 
or dare to propound any generous thing to the 
World, and not rather ſet himſelf adrift to run 
with the Tide. 

But yet this comforts me, that it looks like 2 
Confeſſion of the infuperable ſtrength of my 
Arguments, when Men refort to ſuch ſubterfu- 
ges: It is a ſign they dare not encounter me on 
the ſquare, that uſe ſuch foul play, and that 
men are deſtitute of . reaſon when they befake 
themſelves to Libels and Reproaches. 

Let us then reſume a little courage, it may be 
we ſhall conquer at laſt becauſe our Adverſaries 
deſpair of an honourable Victory, That- which 
I contend for ( you know) is this, That it be- 
comes men to take all fit and fair occaſions to 
ſpeak worthily of God, and to make advantage 
of friendly converſation towards the improve- 
ment of one another in morals, as well as in ſe- 
cular or any other Concerns, and can any oneHe=* 
ſo abſurdly malicious as to call this Phanaticiſm ? 
Doth that deſerve the odious Name of a Party 
which is the great and univerſal Concern of all 
Mankind ? Is that to be accounted the peculiar 
Shibboleth of a Sett which ſpeaks a Good Man 
and a Chriſtian 2 Is that to be made a mark of 
infamy which the beſt men in the World wear 
as a Badge of Honour 2 Are we minded that 
this word Phanaticiſm ſhould have the power of 
an Oſtraciſm, and put a diſgrace upon men for 
being too good. 

If men in their Intercourſes and Communi- 
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cations deliberated about ſetting forth of ſome 
new God, or at Icaſt of ſome new Religion, 
there were juſt Caule of ſuch an odious imputati- 
0; but to take opportunity to ſpeak of the true 
God, and the old Religion gravely and piouſly, 
it cannot be that this ſhould be Puritaniſm, un- 
lef$ it be fo to be in carneſt in Reiigion, which 
God forbid. Surc it is not the Character of any 
mere Sett ainoneg{t us to love God; and if it be 
not, then neither can it be foto talk of him af- 
fectionately, fince the latter is the eaiie and na- 
tural i{tue and expreſfion of the former. David, 
i remember, called his tongue his gicry , and 
is that alone of all the powers of Soul and Body 
exempted from any part in doing honour to the 
Creator ? 

Are all men Puritans when they are ſick or 
upon their DeatF-Beds ? And yet then there are 
very few are ſo modiſh as to wave the talk of 
Religion, or to talk lightly and drollingly of 
it. Either therefore all dying men are Sectaries 
or elſe they teach us then what we ought to pra- 
Ctiſe at other times, 1f we be not unreaſonably 
careleſs and deſperate, 

As for thoſe that are really Phanatick , and 
arc continually canting in a loathſom manner of 
Religion, thoſe Parrots, that talk without any 
ſenſe or apprehenſion of what they ſay, or 
thoſe Ricketty Phariſees, that are all head and 
ears and tongue, but feeble in their hands and 
feet, t1at talk but do nothing ; let theſe be cal- 
ley Puritans or Phanaticks, or what men pleaſe: 
But let no difhonour be reflected upon thoſe that 
underſtand and believe what they ſay, and live 
up to what they believe and profes, For 
| pb though 
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though it may pleaſe thoſe who have a miad 
to put a ſlur upon this inſtance of real Picty 
which I am vindicating, to confound it with 
that other hypocritical guiſe of it, which I have 
now condemned, that fo they may expoſe it to 
contempt and diſhonour z; yet as 1t 1s certain 
theſe two are as ditterent things as ſenſe and 
Non-ſenſe, or as Life and Varniſh, ſo ( impar- 
tial men being Judges ) that very Paint and pa- 
ceantry bears evidence of the excellency of that 
Sincerity which I am recommending. For 
you know men do not ule to counterfeit that 
which is of no value ; painted beauty is a great 
Argument of the defirablenefs of that which is 
true and native ; fo there is certainly a very de- 
ſerved admiration of holy Diſcourſe, and a great 
power and charm in it, otherwiſe it would ne- 
ver be fo artificially pretended to by ſuch men, 
nor eſpecially be ſufficient to give countenance 
(as we find it doth) to theſe iniſter purpoſes 
and deſigns : The World, I fay would not be 
ſo ſottith as to be impoſed upon by religious 
Cant, nor deſigning Hypocrites be fo ſilly as to 
£0 about to abuſe the World this way, If it were 
not an acknowledged Caſe, that there is a real 
worth in that which they endeavour apiſhly to 
imitate. So that the ObjeCtions againſt us are 
unanſwerable Arguments for us, and we have 
great afſurance we ſhall carry our Cauſe when 
our very reproaches turn to our honour. 
But what if afterall this, Pb, 

] ſhould take the boldneſs to aſ- Godly Conference 
{ert, that ſuch holy intercourſe 27 feual way 16 

. » ſupplant Phanat:- 
as I am ſpeaking of, and eſpeci- 7,7, 
ally under thoſe Conditions and 

2 Qualificat!- 
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Qualifications I have put upon it, 1s fo far from 
Phanaticiſm or Puritaniſm, or any Sectarian O- 
dium, that on the contrary ( if the practice of 
it became general amongſt good men ) 1t would 
be the molt effectual way in the World to daſh 
thoſe formal diſzuiſes out of Countenance, and 
to put all Phanatical tricks out of all requeſt and 
reputation. This, I believe, will ſeem a Para- 
dox to you at firſt ; but I am very confident 
you will be of my mind when you have conſi- 
dered, That the only, or at leaſt the principal 
thing which that ſort of men ſupport themſelves 
by, 1s the Gift of tongue, a peculiar knack of 
talking religiouſly : For if you look into their 
lives and temper, they have no advantage of 0- 
ther men ; and if you examine either their Prin- 
Ciples or their Abilities, thefe will not mend the 
matter: and yet they have ſtrange authority 
and influence in the World ; they charm men 
into ſecurity of their honeſty by their talk, they 
calt a miſt before mens Eyes that they are taken 
for godly men, let their pride and paſſion, their 
covetouſheſs and ambition, be otherwiſe as pal- 
pable and notorious as they can. This Talent 
of talking 1s ſo valuable, it redeems them from 
fufpition, with this Paſs-Port they go undetect- 
ed, they are Saints from the teeth outwards, 
and Fools admire them, and fo they compaſs 
their ends. 

Now were all ſincerely good men fo ſenfible 
of this as they ought to be, and would they in 
earneſt apply themſelves to grave and ſerious 
and pious Diſcourſe in the habit of their Con- 
verſations, theſe Jack-Daws would be depri- 
ved of their borrowed Feathers, and thoſe 

crafty 
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crafty men would not have a Mask or Vizard 
left them to cheat the World withal. 

You will fay, perhaps they would out- 
ſhoot thoſe good men in their own Boi, and 
talk at an higher rate in Hypocriſie than the o- 
ther could do in Sincerity .But for anſwer : Do 
but conſider whether there be not a greater 
power in Life than in mere ſhew and pageantry, 
whether that which proceeds from the thoughts 
and heart and Principles within be not likely to 
have more vigour and ſpirit than that which 
hath no root, no foundation ; but is begotten 
and lives and dies between the tongue and teeth. 
Do not you obſerve that nothing ſo much dif- 
parages a Picture as the preſence of him for 
whom it was drawn? Life hath a thouſand vi- 
zours and beauties. which no hand of the Painter 
can reach and diſplay. So hath ſpiritual Life, 
when it puts forth it ſelf, a ſpirit, a warmth, 
an air, or whatſoever you will call it, which 
cannot be fo imitated, but it will ſhame and 
detect the Rival. The great miſchief of the 
World therefore, and the only ſecurity of Hy- 
pocritie, is, that the Truth and Life diſappears, 
and gives its Counterfeit the Stage intirely to 
act upon ; bur let that appear and confront its 
Adverſary, and Hypocrifie will be ſenſible of an 
unequal match, and bluth or withdraw it elf. 
when, I ſay, men that feel the power -of Religion 
in their own Souls will be perſwaded to expreſs 
themſelves habitually, manly and judiciouſly, they 
will baffle and confound all theatrical Pretenders 
to Religion. And now, Phil, what is becomeot 
that formidable ObjeCtion, as you and I thought 
it at firſt? May not we now adventure to talk of 

| Religion 
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Religion without the danger of Phanaticifm? 

Phil. Yes, I ſee clearly we may ; and not on- 
ly ſo, but you have now convinced me that for 
that very reaſon we ought to doe it, as the beſt 
way to ſupplant Phanaticiſm. But at the worſt, 
if there were ſome danger that I ſhould incur 
the ra{h cenſure of ſome that I value, and were 
likely to be called Phanatick for my pains, I 
wouid not ſtick to ſerve ſo many great and excel- 
lent ends at that hazard, If I could. 

Sebaſt. Bravely reſolved , my good Friend ! 
now you ſpeak like a Man and a Chriltian ; 
there's the very Point of Vertue : He that 1s 
too tender and delicate hath not the courage to 
be good, and he that will venture nothing here 
will win nothing in the other World. You 
know my ſenſe already, that good nature 1s an 
excellent and uſeful Companion of Vertue ; but 
as the Caſe may happen, a little moroſity 1s ne- 
ceitary to preſerve them both: But, I pray you 
why did you pur an 7f at the laſt 2 after all, do 
you queſtion whether it be poſſible to diſcourſe 
piouſly 2 

Phil. No, good Sebaſtian, that 1s not it ; 
for you have convinced me of the feltblenes, as 
well as the excellency of that kind of Conver- 
ation ; but you know (as I have faid before ) 
that is out of the road of Diſcourſe ; and be- 
i1des the difficulty of bringing thoſe one conver- 
ies with to it, it is natural for a man to follow 
his old Biaſs : If I were once entered into ſuch a 
Communication, -I am ſure I ſhould embrace it, 
and I think I could continue it. But there is a 
theepiſh kind of modeſty in this ( as well as in 
vther things ) that checks and reftrains a -_ 

rom 
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from beginning that which reither he nor his 
Companions have been uſed to, 1f pe 
you can help me to congver my ſelf as well as to 
anſwer Obje tions, to overcome my temper as 
well as to ſubmit my judgment; 1 wou id then 
ſet about 1t as well as I could. 

Sebaſt., With all my heart ; only with tliis 
Condition; as well as I can (as you fay.) But 1 
pray, give me leave to ask you a Queltio n LY 
the bye, and not decline that which you have 
put to me ; the Cale is this, It is commonly oh- 
ſerved that good men find ſuch a modeſty (as 
you ſpeak of ) to reſtrain them when they arc 
ſetting themſelves . to begin ſome 250d Dil. 
courſe ; infomuch __ fometimes with very 
great Difficulty ( if at all } they can ſcrew them-- 
ſelves up to it; but contrarywiſe, lewd and 
prophane men rant and hecor at an intolera- 
ble rate, they will blafpheme and bu ricſque 
Religion when they are in their humour with- 
out regard to God and man : Now ſeeing the 
former have all the reaſon in the World on 
their Ide, and the other as much againſt them, 
what is it that makes this ditierence in their 
ſpirit _ temper ? 

Phil. Tat I may come the ſooner at the ſo- 
by tion of ry own difficulty, I will anſwer your 

\ucftion as oriefly as I a2; ; and I think it may 
_ cloived into thett fevcral 
Can: Ss, irſt, prophane men are What makes pro- 
generally very grofly 1-norant ; —_ Frag Fu o_ 
for I cantiot 111328 .13e that any ayes A #x.q = 
tins ce ſhouli make CCM 
bold witii Cod Almighty. And though they 
Pretend to wit, yet a man to their own tooth 

hath 
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hath told us, That a certain Dole of that things 
called Wit is a neceffary ingredient into the 
Compoſition of a very ridiculous Fool, - And 1 
have heard it hath been ſaid by a better Man than 
he, That a ſmattering in knowledge (which is 
the meaſure of a Wit) diſpoſes Men to Atheiſm, 
whereas a full proportion would carry them 
through to the ſenſe of God and Religion, 
The ſecond Cauſe I afhgn is, That theſe Men 
having abandoned Vertue , they have there- 
with loſt all good nature and civil reſpect ; 
and are delivered up to infolence and an af- 
fronting humour. And thirdly, I make no great 
doubt but the Devil, whoſe work they do, aſ- 
fiſts them in it. And now you will ealily think 
there needs no other concurrence ; yet I will 
add another, and that is Drunkenneſs : For me- 
thinks it ſhould be out of the power of the 
Devil himſelf to tempt a ſober Man to ſuch a 
Villainy ; but in the rage of Drink God is deti- 
ed, and every thing that is ſacred. But now to 
my Queſtion. 

Sebaft. Firſt, Phil, let me kifs your hands for 
your ingenious Anſwer to my Query ; and then 
in the ſecond place, I wiſh I could anſiver yours 
as well, The plain truth is (as I have acknow- 
ledged to you before) I have been in that O- 
ven, and therefore cannot wonder to find ano- 
ther Man there; and though I cannot always 


conquer my baſhfulneſs, yet in ſuch Cafes 1 al- | 
ways endeavour it, and I will tell you by what {| 
methods, and fo I hope the fame remedies may | 


relieve us both. 
Firſt then when I enter into Company with 


deſign to engaze them in good Diſcourſe, I en- 
deavour, 
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dcavour, 1t it be poſſible, to make ſome Friend 
privy to my Plot, who perhaps ſhall fit at ſome 
diſtance from me , but underſtanding his Cue 
{hall be always ready to ſecond me in what I un- 
dertake; and fo by an honeſt Confederacy we 
can carry on the buſineſs. And this I do efpe- 
cially if I apprehend the Company to conſiſt ei- 
ther of prophane Perfons or captious Wits, 
For if a modeſt Man ſhould in ſuch a Caſe begin 
an unuſual Diſcourſe, and have no body to fol- 
low him, he will not only miſcarry of his pur- 
poſe, but be abaſhed and confounded. Bur if 
he have one prepared to comply with him, they 
ſhall both have time to recolleft themſelves , 
and to carry the Ball of Diſcourſe whither 
they pleaſe, 

In the next place, when I am deſtitute of 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch an Afociate to ſecond 
and relieve me, then if I apprehend I have 
an opportunity of difcourſling uſefully, I re- 
ſolve to begin whatever come of it, that is, I 
forcibly break ſilence, though it 
be with trembling and paleneſs ——_— __ 
and faultering and without any *: = _ ” hg 
well-contrived expreſſions: And 7;5;0u5 Communi- 
when once the Ice is broken the cation. 
worſt is paſt, then preſently my 
colour and ſpeech and fpirits will return again, 
For to proceed is very calte then, becauſe, as I 
have noted before, the Objes of Religion lie 
ſo ready to a mans thoughts that he cannot be at 
a loſs in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe, 

In order hereto I endeavour to raiſe in my 
own heart a great zeal of God's Glory, and a ge- 
nerous deſign of doing good to thoſe I _ 

with. 
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with. And therefore I think with my ſelf I am 
not only to ſtand upon my guard and ſecure my 
felf from infetion, nor much leſs to be a mere 
Nezative, and content my felf to do no hurt 
to my Acquaintance, but that it 1s expeCted 
from me I ſhould benefit them, and ſeaſon 
their intercourſe with ſomething vertuous and 
graceful, 

Moreover, I endeavour in the whole Conduct 
of my If, and the habit of my life, to arrive 
at a ſeriouſheſs of ſpirit and a deepneſs of 
thought, without which neither ſhall I be in 
temper to begin or carry on any ſuch weighty 
Diſcourſe with others, nor will they expect it 
from me ; a light trifling jelting Spirit 1s good 
for nothing but ſport and may-game. Such as 
can ordinarily find in their hearts to ſtep aſide 
to 1 quibble or a clinch, are generally men fo 
unfit for Religion, that they are ſeldom uſeful 
to themſelves in any ſecular buſineſs : But a fe- 
riovs man hath his thoughts about him, and his 
very mein and countenance raiſes the expeCtati- 
on of the Company, and fo they are half pre- 
pared to receive his impreſſion. Now to bring 
my ſelf to this temper, I often repreſent to my 
ſelf God's + ng, and that I am before 
a mighty, wiſe and moſt reverend Majeſty, who 
takes notice of all my Carriage and demeanour. 
I think frequently of the Judgment to come 
and the wonderful accuracy and ſolemnity of 
it, of the unſpeakable concerns of Hell and 
Heaven , and the whole affair of another 
World. By theſe Conſiderations I curb the 
levity and wantonneſs of my ſpirit, and fo be- 
come both furniſhed with fit thoughts to com- 
municate. 
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municate, and alſo with a proper temper to 
communicate them, 

Belides this, I make it my carneſt endeavour 
to be as much bove the World as 1 can, I mean 
to have as indiiterent an eſteem of Riches and 
Fame, &c. as is pofhble, that my heart may 
not eagerly and intently run upon them : For 
I find by woful experience, that whenſoever it 
warps that way, I am ſure to be liſtleſs and foi- 
mal in any ſuch enterprize as we are ſpeaking 
of ; but whenſoever I can contemn them, then 
Iam as it were all ſpirit, and have ſo lively im- 
prefles of another World upon me, that I can 
almoſt make it viſible to my Companions. 

Amongſt all theſe I pray daily and earneſtly 
for God's Grace and Aſſiſtance, that he will e- 
very where be preſent to me by his Holy Spirit, 
and put uſeful thoughts into my heart, and give 
me courage to expreſs them, ſo as to beget the 
like 1n others. 

This, Sir, is the method I take with -my felf ; 
and having, I tnank God, often ſucceeded well 
with it againlt a Cowardly heart of my own, I 
cannot but expe*'t it will have greater and more 
fgnal effects upon you. 

Phil. God verine the Omen. However, I 
thank you moſt heartily for the Receipt, which 
I will keep as long as I live. 

Sebaſt. But, I pray, Good Phil, do not make 
it publick : for though 1 envy no Body the be- 
nefit of my Experience, yet I would be loth the 
World ſhould know what a ſhameful Diſeaſe I 
have been ſick of. 

Phil. O Sir, timidity is but a natural infirmi- 
ty, and hath not much ſhame attending it : But 
H I muſt 
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I muſt tell you, as my Confeffor or Phylician, 
which you will, of another Diſeaſe I labour un- 
der, ſo ſhameful and feandalous, that fcarce a- 
ny Body will own it, and that is Ignorance ; if 
T had courage enough for the buſineſs (we have 
all this while been ſpeaking of ) yet I am afraid 
by my vnskiIfulnefs I ſhall ſpoil all : let me 
therefore. pray you to afford me your advice in 
this Caſe i. | 

$2b3/t, Fear it not, Phzl, a Man of your cheer- 
f1l countenance, fprightly vigour, and benig- 
nity of temper, can riever labonur under any ftich 
Diſeaſe, 

Phil. Good Sebaſtian be not too ſecure of me; 
for this is a bufifneſs of that nature, that unlels 
it be done gracefully it had better be let alone, 
ard efpectally becauſe the Enterprize 1s ſome- 
what new and unuſual; therefore the greater 
dexterity 2nd management 1s required, to give 
it a good appearance at its ſetting out, and fo 
to lay a foundation for its coming into common 
uſe and reputation : and beſides, it concerns you 
In Pont of your own credit to furniſh me out 
Well, for ſeeing ir 15 you only that have put me 
upon It, the dithonour will redound to you, it 
1 mifcairy in the-tndertaking, 

Seboſt, Ta carneſt, Sir, and without a Com- 
plement, you are known to be a Man of fo good 
arts that you can never want Materials, and 
then your fiyectneſs of addreſs will not fail to 
g1ve great advantage and acceptation to your 
Diſcourſes. Now it is 'ah hard thing, that be- 
cauſe you are pleaſed to think me Wiſe, there- 
tore I muſt ſhew my elf to be'a Fool ; butt that's 
: final mitter between 'Priehds: Therefore irc 
you 
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you will have it fo, I will tell you the effect of 
my Obſervation in this matter. 

And the firſt thing to our purpoſe which I re- 
mark is, the Example of our Sa- | 
viour (and who can we better £* cnmprmepo _— 

vices about religie 
Jearn of? ) And he, I obſerve, ,,;, cuference. 
had a dexterity of applying eve- : 
ry accidental occurrence to his holy Purpoſes, 
as it were by a kind of Chymilſtry ſeparating 
the groſs Matter, and ſubliming ordinary At- 
fairs to Heavenly Doctrine : Inſomuch; that 
there was ſcarcely any common Afair of Life, 
ſuch as Eating or Drinking, or Recreation, no 
Diſeaſe or Infirmity of the Body, no Trade and 
Occupation, ſuch as Merchandize or Husbandry, 
no Building or Planting, Plowing or Sowing, 
nay not ſo mean Employments as Womens lea- 
vening their Bread, grinding at the Mill, or 
{weeping an Houſe, but he Spiritualized them 
and applied them to his deſi ns. 

Now if we would learn of him, and endea- 
vour to imitate this dexterity, we might with 
great eaſe, and without all violence ſurprize men 
into Religion: and not only at every turn intro- 
duce pious Diſcourſe, but render the ſubject of 
It intelligible to the meaneſt Capacities and 
withal by Thoſe ſenſible reſemblances give ſuch 
lively touches upon the minds of Men, as that 
what we delivered upon thoſe occaſions would 
[tick and remain with them. 

. And there is no great pains or $kill required 
I {3c coing of this, the principal requiſite to 
it isa zeal of Gods Glory, and ſuch a conſtant 
and iixt Eve upon it as ſhall make us apprehen- 
ve of the opportunities that preſent them- 

H 2 felves, 
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ſelves and then a little humility to condeſcend 
to the weakneſs of People ; which two things 
preſuppoſed, a very ſinall exerciſe of fancy 
would draw the Parallels, and make the applica- 
tion, as any Man will quickly find that will ſet 
himferf about It. 

As for inſtance, when we viſit a fick Friend | | 
or Neishbour, what a fair opportunity have we 
to diſcourſe of the Immortality of the Soul, 
and what an eafje tranſition is 1t from a Phyſici- 
an to a Saviour 2 Or why may we not as well | 
cheer up our afflicted Friend with the comferts 


of Religion, as well as amuze or divert him | 
with impertinent Stories 2 Or ſuppoſe Friends | 


be together, and diſpoſed to be merry, why 
may not ſome word come in ſeaſonably of the 
Everlaſting Friendhips in Heaven, or of the con- 
tinual Feaſt of a go0d Conſcience 2 Why may 
not the common Chat about News be elevated 


to the conſideration of the- good tidings of the 
Goſpel 2 What hinders but our Dithes of Meat | 
may be ſeaſoned with a gracious word or twox: | 
bout the Food of our Souls? When Men are 
talkinz of Old Age, it would be no great ftrain| 
if thence our thous hts riſe up to Eternal Life. 
Nor any great fight of fancy is requiſite to 
improve all the accidents of our lives to the 
contemplation of Divine Providence, which 
orders and governs them. In a word, ever) 
thing is capable of improvement if we be not 
wantinz; we ſhall never want opportunity it 
We embt 2Ce 1t; any thing will ſerve an intent 
Mind and a devout Heart to theſe purpoſes, 
My = og remark is, upon the Cuſtom of 
hoſe feveral Perſons in the Goſpe], — 
vers 
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divers occaſions entred into Conference witli 
our Saviour, which I note they always began by 
way of Queſtion or Doubt , as Men defirous to 
be informed , rather than afteZting to teach or 
ditate, This was not otily the way of Nicode- 
mis, Joh. i1j. of the Woman of Samarza, foh.iv. 
and of the young Rich Man , Aatth. xix. who 
came in earneſt to be inſtructed ; but of the 
Scribes and Phariſees and Sadducees, who came 
to diſpute : And indeed I have heard, this mo- 
deſt way of propounding a Queſtion, and ex- 
pefting and replying to the Anſwer, was the 
old way of Diſputation. And certainly this is 
of great uſe in our Caſe, for the more eaſic and 
acceptable introduction of the ſerious matters 
of Religion into ordinary Converſation, When 
we do not violently break in upon the Compa- 
ny, but civily make our way; not abruptly ob- 
trude our Sentiments, but infinuate them ; not 
malapertly reprove other Mens Errors , or fit- 
perciliouſly dictate our own Opinions ; not fall 
upon Preaching, or throw down our Gauntlet , 
and challenge the Company to a Combate : But 
modeſtly appear in the Garb- of Learners , and 
propound a Caſe, as to Men witfer than our 
ſelves, for our own ſatisfaction. This courſe , 
inſtead of offending exceedingly obliges thoſe 
we apply our ſelves to ; foraftnuch as every Man 
is glad to be accounted Wiſe and fit to be con- 
ſulted with. 

As ſuppoſe you ſhould ask the Perſons you 
are with, what they think of ſuch or ſuch an Ar- 
gument for the Immortality of the Soul, or for 
the proof of a particular Providence ; or ask 
their advice how to anſwer ſich an Objection 
| | H 3 that 
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that comes in your way againſt either of thoſe, 
or any other fundamental Point of Religion : 
And though ſuch Queſtions may at firſt ſeem 
mercly ſpeculative, yet if they be purſued wiſe- 
iv and With that intention , they will infallibly 
vail to practice. 

Or ſuppoſe you put a Caſe about Tempe- 
rance, as namely, What are the Rules and 
Meaſures of Sobriety, ſo as alſo to avoid ſcrupu- 
Jofity ; How far is Worldly care evil and vick 
cus, and how far innocent and allowable ; What 
is the predicament of careleſnefs and common 
Swearing , and what kind of fins it 1s reduci- 
ble to. | 

Or more generally, How a Man may diſcern 
tis own proficiency in Vertue, and what prepa- 
ration of a Man's ſelf is flatly neceſſary againſt 
the uncertainty of Life, and to ſecure the great 
:take of an intereſt in another World. 


Or , 'to name no more, What the Company | 


thinks of ſuch or ſuch a paſſage in a Sermon you 
lately heard, or in ſuch a Book. Theſe and a 
thouſand more ſuch caſfie inlets there are into 
2004 Diſcourſe without imputation of pragma- 


ticalneſs, and which a little preſence of mind | 


vj11 improve to what purpoſes we deſire. 


Another thing that I have obſerved in order | 


*() this Afﬀair is, what I have learned from the 
Cuitome of prudent Men, to infinuate that by a 
Story which would not be fo well received if it 
ere directly and bluntly delivered. Telling of 
tories, you know, is a common Theme of Con- 
cerfation , and if a Man have any graceful way 
ot telling them, and eſpecially uſe any pru- 
cence in the choice of them ; he hath the Com- 
| | pan} 
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pany in his power, and may lead them to what 
Diſcourſe he will . And beſides, Men will ad- 
mit of that to be faicl 1 in the third Perſon which 
they will not bear 1n the ſecond. 

Naw to this purpoſe ſuppoſe a Man ſhould 
have in readineſs a Story of ſome remarkable 
Judgment of God upon ſome notorious Sin, that 
he would by no means deterr thoſe he converles 
with from, no body could take offence at thc 
Story, and yet every Man's Conſcience would 
make application of it. Or ſuppoſe a Man ſhould 
in lively Colours deſcribe ſome excellent Perſon, 
he would not only put all the Hearers into the 
thoughts of thoſe Vertues that were ſo deſcri- 
bed ; but ſtir up jointly a modeſt ſhame in them 
for their own ſhortneſs, and an Emulation of fo 
brave an Example. But to be ſure he ſhall here- 
by give himſelf an Introduction (without affecta- 
tion) of diſcouriing of which ſoever of thoſe e- 
minent Vertues he pleaſes. Theſe and many ſuch 
other ways there are, which your own Prudence 
and Obſervation will repreſent to you better 
than I can ; by which a diſcreet Perſon may en- 
gage any Company (in which it is fjt for an ho- 
neſt Man to be found) in gopd Diſcourſe, 

But I will not omit upon this occalion to tell 
you a Story, which ] haye from very god hands, 
of two very eminent Men , bath far Learaing 
and. Piety , in the lait Age ( or rather the bc- 
g1nning of the preſent ) the one of them a great 
Prelate « indeed a Primate ) and the gther a 
Church-man of great Ngte and Preferment. 
Theſe two great Men , as they often met toge- 
ther to conſult the Intereſt of Learnips , 2nd 
the Aﬀairs of the Church, ſo when they had dif- 

H 4 patched 
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patched that, they ſeldqm parted from one ano- 
ther without ſuch an ehcounter as this : Come, 
Good Door ( faith the Biſhop ) let us now 
talk a little of Jeſus Chrift; Or, on the other 
fide, ſaid the Doftor, Come, my Lord, let me 
hear your Grace ſpeak of the goodnels of God 
with your wonted Piety and Eloquence ; let us 
warm one anothers Hearts with Heaven, that 
we may the better bear this cold World. I can- 
not tell you the words that patſed between them, 
nor can you expect it from me ; but I am ſuffici- 
ently aſſured of the Matter of Fact. And this 
they performed with that holy reverence and ar- 
denr zeal, with that delightful ſenſe and feeling, 
that afforded matter of admiration to thoſe of 
their Friends or Servants that happened to be 
preſent, or to over-hear them. Here 15 now an 
Example of holy Conference without a Preface, 
and yet without exception; a Precedent not on- 
ly juſtifying all I have faid , but eahie to imitate 
where-ever there is a like Spirit of Piety : a few 
ſuch Men would put profaneneſs out of Counte- 
nance, and turn the tide of Converſation. 

Phil. Shall I crave of you to tell me the names 
of thoſe two Perſons ? | | 

Sebaſt. Their names are ſo well known, that 
I think you might ſpare the Queſtion ; but they 
were V———— and P 

Phil. I gueſs who you mean, and I would to 
0d there were more of them. I doubt I fhall 
ncver be able to imitate , but I am reſolved to 
write after ſo fair a Copy as well as I can : 
therefore IT pray you, if you have any further di- 
rections for the guiding of my hand, let me have 


them. 
2 Sebaſt. 
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Sebaſt. T ſee you are in earneſt ; God's Bleſ- 
ſins on your heart for it. All that I have to 
ſay, or (as I think) can be faid more, may be 
ſummed up in theſe four following Cautions : 

Firſt, You maft remember that (which was 
faid before ) you are not always * - endea- 
vouring a Diſcourſe of Religion ; other Dif- 
courſe, ſo it be manly and pertinent, 15 not on= 
ly lawful , but neceſſary in its ſeaſon. The 
wiſe Man tells us there is a time for all tnings ; 
to over-doe is to doe nothing to the purpole ; 
and to exclude all other innocent and ingenious 
Converſe for the ſake of Religion, is to make Re- 
ligion iIrkſome, and the certain way to thut it 
quite ont of the World, 

Secondly , Becauſe religious Conference is 
not always a Duty , therefore it is a peculiar 
ſeaſon and opportunity that makes it at any 
time become fo, and conſequently that is to be 
watched and laid hold upon. My meaning 15 , 
rhat when Men are in drink or in pathon, it is 
no fit time to enter on this Subject, for it will 
be but to caſt Pearls before Swine; it can do 
thoſe perſons no good at ſuch times, and it may 
do us hurt and Religion too. But when Men 
are in the calmeſt and ſobereſt Moods, then is 
the only time for this intercourte, 

Thirdly, It is very advifeable that we make a 
diſtinction of Perſons, as well as times, for this 
buſineſs. You know the World is not all of a (ize, 
ſome are our Superiors, others are our Interiors 
or Equals ; there are fome very acute and lear- 
ned Men, ſome dull and ignorant ; ſome are cap- 
tious , others fincere and plain- hearted ; ſome 
profane, and others pious ; in a word, there 

are 
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are old and young, rich and poor, cheerful and 
melancholy, and abundance other ſach differen- 
ces in Mens circumſtances : All which require 
a peculiar. Addreſs, if we intend to faſten any 
good thing upon them. But of this I need fay 
no more, knowing to whom I ſpeak. 

Again, fourthly, it 1s a matter of Prudence 
that our Eſſays of this kind be rather perfective, 
than deſtructive ; that 1s, that we do not take 
upon us authoritatively to quaſh and control! 
other Diſcourſe , but rather take advantage of 
any occaſional paſſages and hints, from whence 
to improve and raiſe it inſenſibly to that we 
would be at. 

Laſtly, That out of indulgence to the levity, 
and in compliance with the curioſity of Mens 
minds, we thould not always: harp upon one 
String ; but ſometimes deſignedly lay aſide our 
bu':- K. and then reſume it again, as in Mulick 
to fing and let fall a Note, and by and by get it 
up again z that by ſuch variety we may afford 
the i7re delightful Entertainment to thoſe that 
are. our "ompanions. And now, I doubt, I have 
quite tirec 101 ; therefore it 1s time to bid you 
a g00d Night. 

Phil, Dear Sebaſtian , ſhall I tell you a plain 
truth 2 T hen we firſt came together this E- 
vening , vour Converſation methought was fo 
much = or the Mode, that though I conſidered 
you as an honeſt Gentleman , yet I ſuſpected I 
thould have uneafie Company with you : But 
aow 1 fanſie you are like ſome of thoſe old ſtate- 
iy Buildings I have ſeen, which are a little rough 
and weather-heaten without , but for all that 


are ſubſtantially ſtrong, and expreſs very admi- 
rable 
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rable Art within ; or, as I have heard it was 
ſaid of Socrates, that he was like Apothecaries 
Boxes, that had the Picture of an Ape, a Satyr, 
or perhaps a Serpent, without ſide, but contai- 
ned excellent Medicaments : So you, that I fea- 
red would be my Diſeaſe, have been my Phyſi- 
cian; and, which is more, have ſet me up for 
one too. 

Sebaſt. Nay then good Night again, if you be 
for Complements: But if you have any real va- 
lue for me, I hope you will now doe me the fa- 
vour of your Company at my Houſe ſome other 
Evening. 

Phil. Never doubt it, Sir, your dead Men 
thall ſcarcely haunt you more than I will do. 
But 200d Night heartily. 


- — my} -” wo e—ns Ce—m@—S— RO «- . 


The End of the Firſt Conference. 
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Prov. xxv1j. 17. 


As Iron ſharpeneth Iron, ſo doth the 
countenance of a Man his friend. 


2 Car. Ix: 33 


Evil communications corrupt 200d mau= 
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The ARGUMENT of the Second 
CONFERENCE. 


In the former Conference, Sebaſtian having con- 
vinced Þ.atlanzer of the great mportance of 
Relizion, and the 1 (low of making it as well 
the Subjet# of Soctat Coili11i1niarion as of reti- 
red Meditation : - Accordingly 6. ; ':50 meet on 
purpoſe this ſecond time to confer about it, But 
Biopiulus, 2 fceprical Perſon, verng in their 
Company, he at firſs diverts them from their de- 
(1771 by oi ther Ds;conrſe ; till ofter a-while, under 
the diſzni {2 of op 2ws, be 15 wheea/?d into this 
Subje, + before Ye was aware: And then he puts 
them npoa the Pro if of thoſe Prinsiples which 
they would have ſuppoſed, Upon this occaſion 
the Foundations of Religion are ſearcher! into, 
and particularly that great Point CONCerMINg A 
ſudgment to come, 7s ſubſtantially proved : 

which 
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which betnz done, and Biophilus thereby ren 
dred fomewhat more inclinable to be ſerious, they 
then purſue their firſt mtentions, and diſcourſe 
warm!'y and ſenfroly of ano! ber 1orl [, and of the 
neceſſary Preparations for it, fo long till they 10! 
only inflams their own Hearts with Devotion, but 
ſtrike ſon 12 ſparks of 1t into Biophilus alſo, 


VWP}311310 
E/til; 10 


OU fee, Sebaſtian, I am as 
good as my promiſe ; and at 
this time ſo much hetter, as 
I have br ought my Neighbour B:ophilus along 
with me. 

Sebaſt, T always took you for a Man of your 
word ; but now you have not only acquitted 
your (alt, but obliged me. 

Biophilns, Your humble Servant, Good Se- 
baſtian : I know you are a ſtudious Perſon ; yet 
i thought Company would not be unacceptable 
to you, at this Seaſon. 

Sevajt. You are heartily welcome, Sir : I love 
my Books well, but my Friends better. Come 
Gentlemen, will it pleaſe you to draw near tht 
Fire ? the Weather 1s very harp {till, 

Phil. The cold continues : But, thanks be to 
God, the Evenings are not {ſo tedious fince | 
faiy you laſt. 

Bioph. How can that be, Philander ? Thx 
Weather indeed may change on a ſudden, anc 
become colder or warmer upon ſeveral acc! 
dents ; but ſeeing the Sun keeps his conſtant 
Courſe, the znterim of a few days can make 0 
diſcernible diſterence in the length or ſhortne 
of the Evenings. 

Phil. O but here is a Friend hath taught mc 
an Art for that, @ way to make time long 0: 
ſhortc 


Philander, * 
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ſhorter at pleaſure, nay (which = grayprovemns 
—_ will encreaſe your Won- of time. 

) both theſe terains Contra- 
el ſhall be coincident. A Man ſhall have more 
time to ſpend, and 1eſs to ſpare ; more for his 
uſe arid pleaſure, and none to be a burden to 
mp 

Bioph, Can Art do that? That is a noble skil} 
indeed, ( if it be pothble) to ſhorten a Man's 
time, and yet prolong his Life. Sure you ſpeak 
Riddles; however, I pray, make me Partaker 
of the myſtery, 

Phil. Good Neighbour, there 1s no other Se- 
cret_ in it but this : Good Company and profi- 
table Converſation redeem time from folly and 
impertinency, and fo we really live longer, and 
they alſo ſpend the time very pleaſantly, and 
!0 our lives ſeem to be the ſhorter, 

Bioph. That's pritty, I confeſs, but I had 
rather it had been literally true. 

Sebaſt, T believe Brophilus remerabers a Pro- 
rerbial Saying they have in 7taly to this purpoſe, 
He that would have a ſhort Lent, let him borrow 
Money to be repaid at Eaſter. So he that fore- 
caſts the Account which every Man muſt one 
day make, how he hath expended the time of 
this Life, will not be apt to think the term of 
It to be overlons; And he on the other fide 
who improves his time as he ought, and hath 
his Accounts in readineſs, will not think the Day 
of reekoning too ſoon or ſudden. 

Bioph. Very good again: But nevertheleſs, 
with your pardon, Gentlemen, I 
(hould argue the quite contrary 
from your Premiſes. For if there 
ve a Judgment to come ( as you are pleaſed to 

ſuppoſe) 


A touch of Epi 


Curtean Doctrine. 
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ſuppoſe ) and that a man muſt render an ac- 
count of all his actions another day ; This, 
methinks, ſhould curdle all his delights. and the 
very thoughts of ſuch a thing filling him with 
perpetual fears and follicitude about it, muſt 
needs make Life very tedious to him. But if 
there be no ſuch thing to be feared hereafter, 
then Life will ſeem ſhort, becauſe it will be 
fiveet and comfortable: and then alſo a man 
fhall in effeZt live a great while 1n a little time, 
when there 1s nothing to diſturb his thoughts, 
to impeach his pleaſures or interrupt the enjoy- 
ment of himſelf. 

Phil. Yes, even in the Caſe which you put, 
Death will be ſure to come ſhortly, and that 
w1ll ſpoil his ſport. 

Bioph. that is very true and very fad : If 
therefore you could find out a remedy for that 
you would do ſomething to purpoſe. But when. 
as you cannot but obſerve that there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Brute Creatures that out-live Mankind, 
(I mean though they know not what it 1s to live, 
yet) they continue longer in the World, and 
have as well a quicker ſenſe of pleaſure, as a 
more unlimited and uncontrolled enjoyment of 
it; in both which reſpets we have too great 
cauſe to envy their happineſs. If Mankind after 
all this muſt be perpetually tormented too with 
ſuſpicions of what may come after, they -are 
doubly miſerable, and under the hardeſt fate of 
all Creatures. 

Sebaſt. That very thing which you now ob- 
ſerve, is to me a very great Argument of what 
you oppoſe. For upon thoſe very conſideratl- 
ons, v1z, that the Life of man in this World 1s 
ſhorter than that of ſome other leſs conſiderable 
Creatur6s, 
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. Creatures, and that the pleaſure thereof is in- 


terrupted alſo by the expectation of the future ; 
upon thoſe very grounds (ſey I) there 1s great 
reaſon to believe that there is ſuch a thing as a- 
nother World wherein he may have amends 
made him for whatever was amiſs or defective 
here. For it is not credible with me that ſuch 
power and wiſdom as 1s plainly diſplay'd in the 
Conſtitution of Van, ſhould be ſo utterly deſti- 
tute of Goodneſs, as .to contrive things fo ill, 
that the nobleſt Being ſhould be finally the moſt 
unfortunate. 

To which T muſt add, that therefore the ap- 
prehenſion of ſuch a Judgment to come as we 
ſpeak of, neither is nor can be mere matter of 
dread and horrour, ( as you ſeem to ſuppoſe 
but is either terrible or comfortable, reſpeCtive- 
ly to Mens preparationsfor it : I | 
cannot wonder ifthethoughtsof — Of *he different 


, [pets different 
it do ſofright and diſcompoſe e- PR. jars 


vil Men, ſothat they could with o:her World; 


all their hearts wiſh there wasno 


| ſuch thing, But moſt certainly to wiſe and 


vertuous Men, it is fo far from being formi- 
dable, that contrariwiſe the hope of it is the 
rery joy of their hearts, the ſupport of their Spirits, 
their greateſt ſecurity againſt all the croſs ac- 
cidents of this World, and in a word their Port 

and Sanctuary. | 
Bioph. Theſe are fine fayings, Sebaſtian ; 
but when you have faid all you can, and made 
the beſt of the Caſe, when it comes to the 
proof, I do not find men 1n love with dying, 
tor to have ſo comfortable an opinion of that 
ther World you ſpeak of ; but that they could 
with all their hearts be content to quit their in- 
I 2 tereſt 


- 
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tereſt in the latter, fo they might put off the for- 
mer. I remember once when I was preſent at 
an Execution, amongſt the reſt of condemned 
MalefaCtors, there was one who either was fo 
ſecure of his own Innocency, or ſo confident of 
the ſufficiency of his preparations for Death, or, 
which I rather ſuſpect, ſo elevated and tran- 
po rted with the Harangues of the Prieſt, that 
he ſeemed to long for his near approaching end, 
and pretended he would not exchange his con- 
dition for that of any of the Spectators there 
preſent : But by and.by comes the fſurprizing 
News of a Pardon or Reprieve, and the poor 
Man was ready to leap out of his skin for joy. 

And I have often obſerved Men, who- when 
they have heen deſperately fick, and paſt all 
hopes of Life, then (as it is uſual with Men in 
danger of drowning to catch hold of any thing 
tiat offers it ſelf for their ſupport ) to ſet a 
good face on the matter, and ( as we fay) make 
a Vertue of Neceſſity, and welcome the ap- 
proach of Death with ſeeming courage and con- 
fancy : But in this junQure, let but a Phyſician 
appear that gives thein any hopes of Recove- 
ry, they preſently ſtart back from the brink of 
another World, as from an horrible Precipice, 
and ſmile upon the Meſlenger that brings the 
g00d tidings of Life. I cannot ſee therefore 
that Men do indeed believe themſelves in this 
matter. 

Sebaſt, There is no doubt, Brophilus, but 
that (as you ſay) ſome Men may talk only, and 
ſet a good face upon that which they have no 
comfortable ſenſe of, And no wonder if ſuch 
Mens courage fails them when they have mot 
ale of it: for it is not imaginable that it 

ſhoulc 
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ſhould be ealie to brazen it out againſt Death, 
But this is no more reproach to true Faith in 
God and hopes of another World, then it is to 
generous Courage and Vajour, that now and 
then you ſhall ſee an huffting ſraggering Hettor 
turn recreant when he is put to it {1 earneſt, It 
is acknowledged to be very &i2 to hr2g and 
vapour when no danger is neer ; {ut it rejuires 
real bravery to ſtand to it when a Man 1s briskly 
encountered : Now as you wiil n-t fay there is 
no ſuch thing as Valour, becauſe there are ſome 
Cowards that pretend to it ; ſo neither ( I pre- 
ſume ) will you think fit to ſuppoſe there is no 
Faith, becauſe there is ſome Hypocriſie. 
Beſides, if you were as well fatished as I am 
or pretend to be of the truth of that we are dif- 
courſing upon, namely, of another World ; 
yet your experience of the common courſe of 
Mens lives would force you to acknowledge , 
that even amongſt thoſe that do profeſs to be- 
lieve ſuch a thing, there are but very few who 
appear to be habitually well prepared for fo 
great a Tryal; and therefore no wonder if ſuch 
Perſons be ſomewhat ſtartled and diſcompoſed 
at an immediate Summons, and could be very 
zlad to have further day given them to make up 
ſo great an Account. For however a tolerable 
courſe of living may make a ſhift to ſupport a 
Man's hopes whilft Death is looked upon at a 
diſtance ; yet when it comes to the Point, that 
a Man muſt die indeed , it is wery reaſonable to 
expect that ſuch Men we now ſpeak of ſhould 
be not a little folicitous in ſuch a concern , 
where they know the miſcarriage is fatal , and 
the beſt proviſion poſſible will be little enough. 


I 3 But 
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But notwithſtanding all this, there are cer- 
tainly ; and have been ſundry Perſons in the 
World, who though they have had the ſame na- 
tural affection to themſelves, and to the preſent 
life with others, yet have as heartily withed 
and longed for the Great Day, as it was lawful 
for them to doe, They know it is their Duty 
to maintain the ſtation God hath fet them in, till 
they have a fair diſmiſhon ; but bating that 
confideration, I doubt not but many a Good 
Man would ſue out his ©xzetws eſt, and gladly 
emhrace an opportunity of bidding farewel to 
the World. 

Fioph. You fay well ; but how ſhall this Caſe 
be decided? Where may a Man find any fuch 
Perſon as you ſpeak of ? 

Sebajt. Perhaps you have not heard any Man 

af ling his Nunc dimitts; or if 

croes tar can . 
deſpiſe Death. you had, it may be you would 

not have believed him to be in 

carneft : But what think you of St. Paul, who 
profefles he deſires to be diſſolved, and to be with 
Chriſt ? And particularly, 2 Tim. iv. 7. he fore- 
{ecs a violent Death approaching him, and up- 
on that occaſion he by way of Contemplation 
places himſelf, as it were, upon a Promonto- 
rv, where he could look backwerd and forward, 
and take a view of both Worlds ; and when hc 
refletts upon that which he was leaving, he finds 
that he hd diſcharged his part well and wor- 
thily, wailit he was in it; 1 have fought the good 
#ght (faith he) 1 have finiſhed my courſe , 1 have 
kept the faith, But then when he looks forward, 
and takes a proſpect of what was to come, here 
he triumphs and exults with joy, Henceforth is 
laid up for me a Crown of righteouſneſs, =_ 
- 0 
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God the righteous judge ſhall give me : As if 
he ſaid, © I know no cauſe that I ſhould ej. 
« ther be aſhamed to live, or afraid to die; I 
« have no reaſon to be very fond of life, 
« who have met with © many affliftions in it, 
« yet 1 rhat have born chem ſo undauntedly hi- 
& tic:ro. can have as little reaſon to leave the 
& World now 2 a pet of impatience : But 
« upon the whuic . matter, I ſee great advan- 
« tage on tne other {.*, and the other World 
« 1S aS MUCH better thi the preſent, as Har- 
« veſt is than Lu',our , as Victory than Battle , 
« and as being ac home taan in Travel and on a 
* Journey. ; 

Or what do you think of ſo many Thouſand 
Martyrs, who have not onely gone out of the 
World with Smiles in their Faces, and Songs in 
their Mouths, but have choſen Death when they 
might have lived as freely , as happily , and as 
long as other Men: They were not worn out 
with Age, nor vexed and wearied with Poverty, 
nor diſtratted by any diſaſter ; they had as ten- 
der and ſenſible Conſtitutions as other Men, as 
much natural affection to themfelves, and as 
ſound reaſon to judge what was beſt, and yet 
deſpiſed the preſent Life and World in compa- 
riſon of that to come. 

Bioph. Nay, as for thoſe Men of old, which 
you ſpeak of, I cannot tell what to make of 
them : But I would fain fee ſuch a Man now. 

Sebaſt. 1 make no Queſtion but I could direct 
you to ſuch Men now ; but it may be you will 
not believe they deſpiſe Death , becauſe you ſee 
them yet living ; however, what think you of 
the Man that hath the bravery to deny himſelf 
thoſe profits and pleaſures which other _ 
I 4 on 
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low themſelves, ( ſo long as they ſee no infamy 
or external danger attend them ) what think 
you of the Man that dares to be vertuous in a 
lewd Age and in evil Company , and hath the 
courage and prowels to confront a whole World 
with his Example 2 What think you of the Man 
that fits fo looſe to the World , that he can bear 
Profperity without being ſuperciiious , and Ad- 
verſity without being dejected ; that can be in 
want without repining, and can be liberal with- 
out upbraiding 2 Or, to fay no more, What 
think you of the Man that fcorns to crouch ant 
ſheak, and paraſitically to humour and fiatte: 
others for his ſecular interelt or ſecurity > Such 
Men as theſe are to be found in the preſent Age ; 
and where-cyer you find any ſuch Man, afſure 
vour ſelf there is a Perſon that believes himſelf, 
or rather that believes in God, and hath as rea] 
a perſuaſion of the World to come, as other 
Men have of that which they fee with their 
Eyes, and touch with their Fingers. 

Bioph. I believe there are ſome fuch Men as 
vou ſpeak of, and I do account them brave and 
worthy perſons; but theſe inſtances come not 
up to the Point, foraſmuch as ſome of thete 
will quail at the approach of Death as well as 
other Men. 

Sebaſt, It may happen ſo, that a vertuous 
Man may be a little diſcompoſed at the rude al- 
faults of Death, and yet without any blemiſh 
either to his Faith or Vertue : For in the firſt 
place, you know all Men have a natural love of 
Life, and an abhorrence of Death, and from 
hence may proceed ſome ſudden reluCtances, be- 
cauſe it is neither within the power of reaſon, nor 
is it the Office of Religion , utterly to extermi- 
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| «1 extinguith theſe firſt motions ; but to 
ſ1;\-4ue and govern them, fo as that a Man may 
( aiter ſome conflict ) purſue the-choice of his 
mind notwithitanding them, and this latter you 
ſhall ſee them perform. 

And then betides, you know there are ſome 
Men of more timerous natures than others, in- 
ſomuch that a great meaſure of Vertue will not 
do the fame thing in ſuch, as a leffer proportion, 
aſſiſted by hardineſs of temper, will do in others. 
For Nature will be Nature ſtill ; and therefore 
you ſhall obſerve that even amongſt thoſe that 
have no apprehenſion of any thing to come after 
Death (if we may believe themſelves ) and fo 
conſequently can have no cauſe of fear ; yet will 
be found thoſe that are as timorous.as thoſe that 
expect a Judgment to come, witneſs your Friend 
Mr. H. 

Moreover, you cannot but be aware that a 
violent Diſeaſe, or Pain, or any of thoſe Fore- 
runners of Death , do ordinarily infeeble the 
Operations of the M ind, as well as of the Body, 
4nd diſorder Mens Reaſon fo, that it is hard to 
pronounce of Mens prowels by the Combat they 
then maintain ; therefore the ſureſt way of de- 
ciding this matter is, that which I directed you 
to before ; namely, when you ſee a Man in his 
full trength , voluntarily and underſtandingly, 
do that which will certainly draw Death after it, 
this hath certainly more bravery and ſelf-deniaj 
in it, more contempt of Life and the World, 
and more argument of hopes in another World, 
than can be drawn from the contingencies in the 
very agony of Death. 

Bioph. Well, perhaps it may be fo : But for 
God's fake, Gentlemen , let us wave this un- 


comfor-. 
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Of News ; and Comfortable Subject. Come, 


News-mongers 6*- what good News is there ſtir- 


Lon ring ? 


Phil. O Sir, that is a prohibited Commodity 
you enquire for, neither of us deal in it. 

Bioph, Nay, truly for my part, I wiſh it had 
been prohibited ſooner ; for there hath been fo 
much Knavery and Sophiſtication in it, that ſe- 
veral well meaning Men have been cheated of 
their Peace, their Loyalty, and almoſt out of 
their Wits too by It. 

But ſo long as we are not bound to believe all 
that we hear , we may hear what Men talk of, 
for our diverſion. 

Sebaſt, Hearing and telling of News ſeems to 
me to be juſt ſuch another diverſion as tipling 1s, 
And it is much the fame thing whether a Man's 
Head be full of Vapours, or "of Proclamation ; 
Wind in the Brain makes Men giddy as well as 
Wine, and Men reel and ſtagger to and fro as 
unſcemly by the impulſe of uncertain rumours , 
as thoſe that are intoxicated with the ſtrongeſt 
Licuors. Belices, juſt as he that knows not 
how to entertain himſelf at home , uſually ap- 
p'ies himfelf to the Tavern or the Ale-houſe 
for his relief; fo it is the cuſtome of idle Peo- 
ple, and ſuch as-are negligent of their own Af- 
fairs, to buſie themſelves in matters that do 
not belong to them: And there is yet another 
thing worſe than all this, namely, whereas the 
Tavern Drunkard fleeps and evaporates his 
Wine, and comes to himſelf again, the Cof- 
fee-houſe Drunkard ſcarcely ever clearly difpels 
thoſe Vapours of News that have filled his 
Crown. 

Bioph. That is finartly ſpoken : But however 
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a Man ihall look like a Male-content with the 
times, or at leaſt will ſeem to be unconcerned 
for his Countrey, that wholly diſregards News. 

Sebaſt. With reverence to publick Opinion, I 
ſhould think the quite contrary in both Parti- 
culars, For in the firit place, it is notorious that 
the Male-content is. always liftenins after novel-- 
ty, and I cannot tell whether his hezd be fuller 
of little Stories, or of Magzots; wacr..as the 
Man in good humour and contented, minds oaly 
his own buſineG, and lets it alone to God and 
the King to govern the World, 

And then for rhe other Particular, it is the 
eaſieſt thing in the World to obfrve that your 
right Nevs-mcnger cares not a ruth which end 
goes forward, or wherher the ſtate of things be 
good or bad for his Couritry, & there be News 
for his own entertainment. 

But after all, noi I think better of it, I have 
a very remarkable Eto: to teil you: But you 
are ſo great a Critick you will believe nothing, 
and therefore I had as good hold my peace. 

Bioph. Nay, good Sebaſtian, let us have it : 
You are a Perſon of good Intelligence , if you 
will pleaſe to communicate. 

Sebaſt. It is ſo very ſtrange Sebaſtian's frange 
and wonderful News, that I ſu- News of 2 New- 
ſpe&t your Faith ; but yet it is /9-14-/an4. 
ſuch as puts me almoſt into an Ecſtacy every 
time I think upon It. 

Bioph. Do not tantalize us with expectati- 
on , whilſt you raiſe the value of your Story, 
nor tempt our fancies to anticipate and de- 
flower it. 

Sebaſt. Why then it is the diſcovery and de- 
icription of a certain Country, which is (by re- 

lation) 
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txtion) the very Garden- and Paradiſe of the 
whole World, ſo tranſcendently admirable, that 
Italy, Theſſaly, or whatſoever you have ſeen or 
keard of in all your lite, is nothing to it. 

Bioph, Puh ! Who would have expected Fo- 
rojon News aftcr ſuch a Preface 2 and all but 
{ome IflJand of Pines, I warrant you ! Or ſup- 
poſe it ſhould he true, what can It be to. us 2? 
however, go on Sebaſtian, perhaps it may afford 
us ſoine diverſion. 

Sehaſt, T1 prefazed what entertainment my 
News would have wit you : What can It be to 
us, fay you 2 Why, when you underſtand all, 
vou will ble your felf that there 1s ſuch a place 
in the World, which you may go to if you pleaſe, 
where you may find retreat from all troubles at 
nome, and be happy beyond imagination; nay, 
let me tell you, you muſt, you will go toit if you 
zove your ſelf. 

Bioph. You ſpeak at a ſtrange rate , Sebaſt:ay, 
a Man would think you were either ſtrangely 
impoſed upon your ſelf , or elſe: that you had 
very mean apprehenſions of our diſcretion : But 
ict it ſuffice to ſay , That , ſoberly ſpeaking , 
there is no Country upon the face of the Earth 
can deſerve this Encomium ; beſides , when all 
is faid that can be ſaid , every Man's own home 
is his beſt Country. 

Sebaſt, Why, do you not underſtand me 2 
This which I am ſpeaking of, is, or will be your 
home too, at leaſt if you will but take the pains 
to travel thither. 

Bioph. T marry, thank you for that ; but I 
wiſt 1t is better to believe than to go look in 
rhis Caſe, What! change my Native Coun- 
try, tranſplant my elf at. theſe years! No, I 

am 
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am too old, and have taken too deep root where 
I am for that. 

Phil. Aſſure yourſelf, Biophilns, there is ſome- 
thing extraordinary that Sebaſtian expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus ; He is no Hypochondriack nor whim-- 
fical Enthuſiaſt, but a Man of the dryeit and beit 
tempered underſtanding. 

Bioph. 1 have always thought no lefs, which 
raiſes my wonder now : Come, pray you, Se- 
baſtian, tell us plainly what you have to fay 
upon good Grounds concerning this place which 
you are in ſuch a rapture about. 

Sebaſt, In earneſt, Sir, I have to fay all that 
is poſſible to be faid, and much more than I can 
expreſs. 

Bioph. So it ſeems; for I perceive you are fo 
full of it, you cannot vent your ſelf ; we muſt 
therefore broach you by degrees. In the firſt 
place let me ask you, what is the Name of this 
ſtrange Country. 

Sebaſt, It is called Uranza. 

Bioph, A Romantick Name ! But, I pray, you, 
in what Longitude and Latitude 
is it ſituate, that a Man may y,,,, ities of ho 
know where to find it, if he ew Conncry. 
ſhould have a mind to go thither ? 

Sebaſt. 1 am not skilful in that kind of Learn- 
ing, neither do I remember that it was told 
Men in thoſe terms how the Country lies, but 
perhaps this may tend to your fatisfation ; I 
am aſſured that they have no night or darkneſs 
there, for the Sun never gocs off their Horizon, 
nor are there any long Evenings and tedious 
Nights which we complain of in England; Ly 
this Charatter I ſuppoſe you may gueſs at the 
Latitude of the place, 
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Bioph. Well, I will conſider of that at leiture, 
in the mean time tell us what is ſaid to be the 
temper of tne Air ? 

Sebaſt. O Sir, the Air is ſweet and tempe- 
rate beyond compare ; It is eAther rather than 
Air, there is nei-her v-olent heat nor cold, no 
dittintion of Sumner and Winter, and indeed 
no ſevch things, but a perpetual Spring ; fo 
that Flowers bloſſom, and Fruit ripen all the 
Year long ; and by reaſon of this ſerenity and 
conſtancy of the Air, the Country is ſo health- 
ful, that there is never any epidemical or 
reigning Diſeaſe, no man feeble and languiſh- 
ing ; nay, not ſo mach as wrinkles or grey hairs 
upon any mans head or face, infomuch that-you 
would think the inhabitants were all abſolutely 
immortal, 

Bioph. If that one thing alone be true, I war- 
rant you the Country wants no people. 


Sebaſt. O very populous, yet by reaſon of its 


prodigious fruitfulneſs 1t can never be over- 
ſtockt ; for, they fay, it yields a freſh Harveſt 
of all kind ot Fruits every Month, and that a 
moſt abundant one ; foraſmuch as no Weeds, 
nor Thorns and Bryars grow there, but only 
that which. is good for the uſe of Man, and, 
which is moſt of all wonderful, all this 1s 
brought forth ſpontaneouſly, without the toll 
and labour of Man, 

They fay allo there are no kind of wild Beaſts 
there, either to attrighr and annoy the people, or 
to devour the Fruits of the Land; nay, not fo 
much as any Serpents, or other venomous Crea- 
tures or troubleſome Inſects ; and all this 1s ow- 
inz *o the clemency of the Air, the peculiar na- 
ture of the Soil, together with God's Bleſſing up- 
on both, Bioph, 
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Bioph, [ perceive a man may eat well; and 
when he hath ſo done may ſleep in a whole Skin 
there, that I like; and I would to God it were 
not a Romance which you give us : But go on, 
Sebaſtian, what is the Polity and Government 
of the Country 2? 

Sebaſt, The Government is perfectly Mo- 
narchical, and the Prince 1s abſolute ; yet I do 
not hear that any of his Subjects wear wooden 
Shoes or feed upon Cabbage, but all of them 
enjoy their liberty and property as ſecurely and 
fully as in any Common-wealth in the World. 

There 1s no {quabbling about Privileges, no 
interfering between Prerogative and Immuni- 
ties, Dominion and Common Right ; the King 
commands what he will, and the people wil- 
lingly obey him : for his Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
moderate his Will and Power better than all the 
Boundaries of written Laws. 

And this I am informed of too, that though 
there be ſeveral Degrees of Subjects, as there 
are amongſt us, becauſe otherwiſe there could 
be no ſufficient encouragement to induſtry, 
nor no capacity in the Prince to fet marks of 
favour upon thoſe that deſerve extraordinarily 
of him; yet from hence ariſe no emulations 
mongſt the Nobility, nor any oppreſſion of 
the Commons ; the people do not envy and 
murmur againſt the Great Ones, nor on the 
other fide do they as greater Fiſh devour the 
lelſer. 

Bioph. A rare temper of Government this! 
and not leſs admirable than that of the Air you 
ſpake of before: You amaze me ftrangely, 
But what are the ſtaple Commodities of the 


Country ? 
Sebaſt . 
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Sebaſt. As for that you rauit t know it 1s not 
with Urania as with moſt other Countries, 
where uſually one Province abounds with what 
another wants, and the other needs what that 
can ſpare; and fo there is a neceſſity of recipro- 
cal Intercourſe between them, both to relieve 
thcir neceſſities mutually, and to diſcharge their 
ſuperfluities; and herein you know lies both 
the reaſon of Trade, and the ſecurity of Allian- 
ces between ſeveral Countries in our Parts of the 
World. But now Uraza being (as was wont 
to be ſaid of Feypt) a Country ſelf-ſufficient, 
depends not at all upon Foreign Commerce 
and therefore as it needs nothing from abroad, 
ſo conſequently it ſends out few or none of thoſe 
Commodities it abounds with ; but rather (as I 
jhail tell you by -and by ) invites Foretgners to 
come over to them, and retide amongſt them, 
and fo to partake freely of the Advantages of 
that happy Land. 

Yet I mutt tell you they have very great Ra- 
rities in thoſe Parts, and ſuch as are exceeding- 
ly deiired by all other People that underſtand 
the worth of them as in particular to ſpecitie 
tome few which are not at all. to be found any 
where clſe. 

In the firſt place they have the true Elixy 
Vit, 4 very precious Balm, far beyond that of 
Gilead, that perfectly cures all Diſeaſes, both 
inward and outward, I had almoit faid of body 
and mind. This Oper ates without any pn to 
the Patient, and 1n outward applications, [1e: 

all kind of Wounds, and leaves no ſcar or nu 
behind ; It. 

They have alſo an admirable Vater, wit 
{0 quickens all the condi and peculiar! 
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ſight, that a Man by the help of it ſhall fee fur- 
ther than by a Teleſcope, and pierce into the 
very Secrets of Nature. 

The common Food of the Country is ſome- 
what anſiwerable to the deſcription of Afarns, 
and hath that peculiar taſte which every Man af- 
fects, and fatishes all the powers of Nature. 
They have alſo a delicious Wine called Lachry- 
me Chriſti, which amongſt other Vertues makes 
Men forget all ſorrows whatſoever : And this 
they uſually drink in an-Amethyft Cup, which 
preſerves them from Surfeits or Intemperance, 
what proportions ſoever they drink. 

Amoneſt the reſt, they have a fort of Mitre, 
ſo very powerful and abſterſive, that it takes 
away all ſpots, blemiſhes and aſperſions, and 
makes thoſe that uſe it fo very beautiful, that 
they raviſh the Eyes of Beholders. 

It were endleſs to go about to enumerate the 
Commodities of this Country, which clearly 
outgoes the Holy Land, though 1t was faid that 
in Syomon's days Gold and Silver were there 
as common as the Stones of the Street : And 
for proof of it, the Inhabitants are generally 
ſo rich and proſperous, that there 1s not one 
poor Man in the whole Land, not one to be 
found, that doth need or will isk an Alms. The 
hungry and naked, thoſe grievous Spectacles (too 
fadly common in moſt other places) are not to 
be ſeen there; of which, amongſt other cauſes, 
theſe are aſſigned, viz. there is no ſordid and 
cruel Azſer there, who hoards up what others 
ſhould live upon ; nor is there any waſtful Glut- 
ton or Epicure, who devours his own and 0- 
ther Folks Portion too. In ſhort, they fay, all 
«&firable things are there in ſuch _— 
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that every man is as rich, as full, and. as happy 
as he pleats. 

Bioph. If all this was poſſible to be true, 
which I muſt beg your pardon to declare I have 
not faith en ough to believe, yet the felicity of 
this Country could not be long-liv'd ; for 1t will 
certainly derive upon it felf the envy of all its 
Neighbours : and the effect of that will be, that 
thoſe who have the beſt Iron will quickly be- 
come Maſters of all this Wealth. 

Sebaſt. Nay, Biophilus, as for that there 1s 
NO danger; for the Country 1s altogether inac- 

ceſſible, fave only by one narrow way, and that 
t5 1 well 2uarded and defended, that to this 
day no Enemy hath ever had the confidence to 
affail it, And beſides all, the Inhabitants are 
in ſuch perfect Peace and Amity one with ano- 
ther, and maintain fo invioiably their Alleg|- 
ance towards their Sovereign, that as no Fo- 
reigner hath any encouragement to enterprize 
apon them by t1 cachery , ſo neither can. he 
without mighty folly think himſelf conſiderable 
enough to prevail by force againſt ſuch an uni- 
ted trensth. 

Bioph. Now you ſpeak of that, I pray give 
me leave to ask you one Queſtion more, W hat 
is the humour of the People, both amongſt 
themſelves, and towards Strangers ? 

Sebaſt, That is as admirable in its kind as 
any thing I have told you yet, The Comple- 
x10n of the People is faid to be univerſally ſan- 
guine, and contequently they are ſprightly and 
checerful, ingenious and complaifant ,- open- 
hearted and yet grave, without fraud and with- 
out Jealoutie 3 they neither intend any hurt, 
non do they {ulpect any. Amongſt other In- 
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tances of their ſedate cheerfulneſs, they are ex 
ccedingly addicted to Mulick, and their Songs 
are obſerved to be compoſed for the moſt part 
in praiſe of their Prince, the ſplendour of hi; 
Court, the Glory of his Atchievements, and the 
Felicity of his Keign. 

So far are they from wrath and choler, that 
in the memory of Man there hath not been one 
Law-Suit commenced amongſt them; and, 
which is more, not on? Theological Diſputa- 
tion, which uſually are attended with fo much 
heat and atiimoſity in theſe Parts of the World, 
But as for Tail-bearers, W hity Crers, Back-bi- 
ters, and all that melanc holy anc envious Brood, 
there is not one of them to be found in all the 
Country ; every . Man there loves his Neighbour 
23S himſelf, and is as tender of his intereſt and 
reputation as of his own. 

And then for their temper and carriage to- 
wards Strangers, they are infinitely civil and 
obliging : They deride not other Mens habit, or 
mein, or language, or cuſtoms, or complexi- 
ons; but contrariwile, whenſoever any ſuch 
come amongſt them, they welcome them hear- 
tily, treat them with all inſtances of Hoſpita- 
lity, and by all poſſible obligations and indear- 
ments, invite them to become one People with 
themſelves, and as much as in them les are rea- 
dy to contribute their affiſtance towards their 
Voyage. 

Bioph. This is a very ſtrange Relation as e- 
ver I heard in my life : But in plain Engliſh it 
iS too good to be true.. All this can amount to 
no more than to ſome Ttopra or new = 
tis, Pardon my: freedom, good Sebaſtian ; I 
cknowledge you a wiſe and 2 learned Gentle- 
3 man 
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man, that Character all the World allows you, 
but in this particular Story ſome body hath un- 
worthily abuſed your good Nature; for it can 
be no better than a Fiction, a Legend, a mere 
Flam, 

Sebaſt. You do not ordinarily think a Man 

bound to warrant the News he 

Sebaſtianre!2/®5 tells you, but you usd to be con- 
oy __ Y = tented to take it as he hath it; 
eredibility of hs ; 
Story. and I am ſure you will not allow 

me to preſcribe to you what you 
ſhall believe ; However, 1 aſſure you upon the 
word of a Gentleman and a Chriſtian, I have not 
deviſed it of my own Head, but am as well fa- 
tisfied of the truth and reality of the Relation I 
have made to you, as it is poſhble for me to be of 
any thing which I have not ſeen with my Eyes; 
and I am very confident I have as good grounds 
for my per{waſion, as It 1s fit for a diſcreet Man 
to require in ſuch a Caſe, 

Bioph. 1 wiſh you could fatisfie me as well ; I 
pray therefore do us the favour ro let us know 
what probabilities you go upon in this mat- 
cer ? 

Sebaſt, They ſay we Engliſhmen (above all 
People.) love to be cheated, and encourage im- 
poſtors by our credulity : But if that be the 
humour of our Country-men, I muſt beg their 
pardon it I a little vary from them in that Par- 
ticular. I confeſs I am not ſo ill-natur'd as to 
ſuſpect that every Body I converſe with hath 
deligns upon me ; nor yet am I ſo ſupinely ſoft 
and credulous, as to be at every Bodies mercy ; 
or ſo greedy of News, as to ſwallow all that 
comes, without chewing. And as to the buſi- 
nels before us, I poſitively affirm to you, I uy 
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this ſtrange Relation (as you eſteem it ) from 
one that came from the place, and was an Eye- 
witneſs of what he reported , and therefere 
could not be deceive} himfelf in what he re- 
lated : And then his Quality wes fuch, as that 
he could have no intereſt to irnpoſe upon me 
therein ; for .he was no le's a man than the on- 
ly Son of the Great Monarch of the Country, 
and he came as Ambaſſador extraordinary 
trom the King his Father , on purpoſe to in- 
vite and incline our people to participate of 
that happy Region, and of all the admirable 
advantages aforeſaid ; and allured us, That all 
which came ſhould be free Denizons ef U- 
Yana, 

Bioph. Ay , Good Sebaſtian , he told you ſo; 
but how are you ſure he was not an Impoſtor ; 
and deſigned to put tricks upon you and our 
2o0d-natured Country-men ? 

Sebaſt, As for that; his very Perſon and Mien 
ſpake for him, both which were fo Auguſt and 
Grand, as that no mean Man could bear out the 
Port he uſed : Beſides this , he. came not in a 
clancular way , but made his publick Entry, 
and his Train and Equipage was Grave and Ma- 
jeſtick, like himſelf, far beyond the empty 
pomp and pageantry of a Counterfeit, His 
Commiſſion and Letters Credential alſo were 
publickly ſeen, read and allowed ; and they 
were ſealed with ſuch a Seal, as no wit of Man 
could imitate or counterfeit. 

Add unto all this, I have feen the Map or 
Chart of the Country , I have peruſed the Di- 
geſt of the Laws of the Kingdom , theſe Eyes 
have read the Records of their Hiftory, and 
with this mouth I have taſted the delicious _ 
K y v 
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of the Laid, What would you have more to ju- 
ſtifie the matter of fact ? 

Biophil, What would I have more? Why, I 
think you venture too great a ſtock in one Bot 
tom ; I would not truſt to any one Main, what 
ſoever he were, in a rejetion of this nature ; ; | 
3074p egiire to ſee and ſpeak with many about 
't before [ vwoul a believe 1t. 

Seb /F. You fay weil: But can you think it 
reafonable to require that fo great a Prince 
thould ſend many Amballadors on ſuch an Er. 
rand, when he aims not at his own Greatneſs , 
or the accommodating of his own Aﬀairs, nor 
hath any necd of our allyance or aſſiſtance; but 
merely defizns our benetit 2 Or can you expect 
that he ſhould ſend every day freſh Envoys, and 
that not only to whole Countries, but to every 
individual perſon too? And if you could ima- 


cine ſuch a Prince ſhould condeſcend to this al- 


fo, can you tliink it would be eafie to find many 
fit verſons for ſuch a purpoſe, who wouid be 
willing to forſake the Glories of ſuch a Court, 
or the contentments of home in ſuch a Region, 
and to expoſe themſelves to the difficulties and 


hazerds of Travel, as well as to the change of 


Air and Diet, and a thouſand other inconveni- 
ences attendant upon ſuch an Expedition 2 No 
Biophilis, it was an inſtance of wonderful Good- 
neſs, that ſuch a Prince ſhould fend one Ambai- 
fador on ſuch an Errand, and admirable Charity 
and felf-dental in him that undertook and per- 
formed it. 

Bioph, You ſyeak reaſon, I muſt acknowledge, 
in that pal ticular ; but yet I can never believe , 
that if there were any fuch Country as your in- 


telligence amounts to, it ſhould lie undifcovered 
to 
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to theſe Parts of the World until now. What! 
Drake, Candifh, Columbns, Davis, none 
of them in all their Travels take notice of ſuch 
a Place, nor give the leaſt intimation of it until 
now. 

Sebaſt. That is no ſuch ftrange thing as you 
make it z if you call to mind how long a time it 
was before the World would believe there 
were Antipodes, and yet it 1s plain that fo long 
one full half of the World was unknown to the 
other. Or, it you remember, that time was , 
(and that not an ignorant Age neither ) when 
the Roman Empire was thought to embrace the 
whole Earth, which as now we are certain took 
not in one fiith ( perhaps not one tenth) of it. 
Do you not know, that Hercales's Pillars were 
accounted the Boundaries of humane Travels , 
and that for a great many Ages both the torrid 
and the frigid Zones (as they are called) were 
elteemed uninhabitable, and all that time the 
World was ignorant of it felf 2 Beſides, you 
know it is not very long fince thoſe vaſt Tracts 
of Land, the Weſt Indzes, were firſt diſcovered 
by ſome of the perſons you have named ; and, 
to ſay no more, I pray how many Ages paſt 
over the heads of Mankind before this eur Na- 
tive Country of Britain ( as conſiderable as It is, 
and we juſtly eſteem it) came into any know- 
ledge or confideration with the reſt of the 
World : think it not ſtrange therefore if Vrana 
was fo lately diſcovered. 

Bioph. But that which I principally intended 
to ſay was this. You afford me matter of great 
wonder , that you ſhould be fo much concern- 
ed for a place very newly difcovered ( if it .be 


. diſcovered ) but eſpecially that you ſhould be- 
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lieve ſo many ſtrange things of it , before any 
one perſon hath -gone from hence, and returned 
hither again to confirm thoſe reports of it. 
Sebaſt. Ifs and Exceptions are endleſs, and I 
know no way to make a Man believe that hath 
no mind to it : yet I will give you all the fa- 
tisfiction I am able, and that which I think is 
ſufficient in ſuch a caſe. You muſt know there. 
fore that this Country hath not been wholly un- 
difcovercd until now, as you ſuppoſe; for I my 
{if have ſken a Book of great Authority and 
Antiquity , which though ſomewhat obſcurely 
and figuratively written , yet certainly pointed 
at ſuch a place, and in ſome meaſure deſcribed 
;t too, to him that attentively read and confi- 
acred it. And beſides, there are ſome very cre- 
dible relations concerning ſome certain perſons 
that have heretofore made very fortunate Voy- 
ages thither. _ | 
But as to that you object, that no Man hath 
gone from hence thither, and returned again to 
us to bring us the Tydings , you will eaftly fa- 
tisfie your ſelf therein , if you conſider what I 
intimated before, viz, That thoſe who once get 
thither can have no inclinations to make a 
Change ſo much to their diſadvantage, as it 
muſt needs be for them to return hither again. 
Beſides, though they fay the paſlage is not very 
long thither , yet it Is no common Road ; and 
therefore very few will ( at leaſt unneceflarily ) 
undertake it. 
| Fhil. But if it be an untre- 
Preparations for ced Path, how ſhall a Man find 
the Fourney 10 : , 
ef the way thither , if he have « 
| mind to go 2 
Sebaſt, O Fhilander ! there is no great _ 
culty 
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culty in that, if a Man be well reſolved on the 
buſineſs ; for, beſides a Chart, and very punctu- 
al inſtru&tions which the Ambaſſador left behind 
him for that purpoſe when he was amongſt us, 
there are great ſtore of very skilful and faithfu) 
Guides and Pilots, who freely offer their ſer- 
vice, and will not fail with God's Bleſling to land 
us ſafe there. 

Phil. I cannot tell what Brophilts thinks of 
this buſineſs ; But for my part, Sebaſtian, I am 
jo raviſhed with your relation , that if there 
be ſuch a place in the World I will find it out 
by God's help. I thank God I am no Male- 
content , either with my Native Countrey, or 
my private Fortunes ; yet I ſee no reaſon we 
thould, like Muſhrooms, live and die upon the 
{ame ſpot, and be a mere acceſſto Solz, or Heir- 
lomes to the place where we happened to he 
born , eſpecially if we may thus much mend 
our ſelves by the change. I am a Citizen of 
the World, and that ſhall be my Country where 
I can fare beſt. 

But will you go with me, Sebajtian ? Then 1 
thall not only be out of all doubt of the truth of 
your Narrative, when I ſee you fo far believe it 
your ſelf, as to adventure all upon it ; but I ſhal] 
with much more cheerfulneſs change my Coun- 
try, when I do not change my Friend, nor fore- 
20 your Company. 

Bioph. Obligingly ſpoken , and bravely reſol- 
ved, Philander : By God's Grace I will go with 
you ; and to aſſure you of my intentions, I will 
now acquaint you that I have been this good 
while in ſetting things in order, and in making 
preparations for the Voyage. 

Phil. But how ſhall we diſpoſe of our _—_ 

| ere ? 
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here > And what Commodities had we beſt to 
furniſh our ſelves with, to carry over with us? 

Sebaſt. As tor the diſpoſal of our preſent for- 
tunes, I can tell you, there are very ſure Re- 
turns betwixt this Country and that ; for the 
Prince himfelf will be your ſecurity , it you 
put your Effefs into ſuch hands as he hath ap- 
pointed. But as for Merchandiſe to carry with 
us, there will be no need of that; for the Coun- 
try which we have in our Eye 1s fo glorioufly 
rich and plentiful, the Prince is ſo noble and 
benisn, and all- the Inhabitants ſo kind and 
charitable, that we thail be ſure as foon as ever 
we come there to be furnithed gratis with all 
that our hearts can with : and moreover, if we 
{ould put our ſelves to the trouble of tranſ- 
porting our Baggage with us, 1t would not on- 
iy incumber us in our Journey, but would alfo 
kem to be ſuch mere traſh and lumber when we 
come there, that we ſhould be aſhamed of it, 
and of our ſelves too , for ſetting ſuch a value 
UPON it, 

But there is another thing , and much more 
material, which I muſt needs tell you of, in order 
to our more favourable reception when we come 
tacre; that is, we muſt before-hand quite alter 
our habit and garb , and not fo much as ſmell 
of the Earth we came from: amongſt other 
things , we muſt diſuſe our ſelves from Onions 
and Garlici , and from fleſh too , that we may 
the eaſier accord with the Diet of the Countrys 
and we mult refine our Spirits, that we may be 
fit to breathe in that pure Air; and having fo 
done, there needs no more but to carry with us 
zreat Minds and large Souls, to qualifie us both 
for the Society and Enjoyments there, " 
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Traveller ( for ſo Iovill Flnicofen we + 
for theſe inſtructions I will uſe the belt of my 
endeavours to be fitted accordingly : But is 
there any thing elſe that I need to he adyi- 
ſed 1n. 

Sebaſt.-O yes, there is one thing more which 
7 doubt you do not think of, and I am {omewhat 
afraid leſt the mention of it ſhould diſcour: age 
you ; but it muſt be, and there 1s noavoiding tt. 

Phil, In the Name of God, what is it 2 MiCſ- 
truſt not my courage or conſtancy ; FI ſtick at 
nothing that crolies my way to Uranza. 

Seba. You remember I have intimated to 
you already, that when we come at the Coun- 
try we deſign, we thall be .immortal, we can 
never die afterwards; but we muſt die before- 
hand, or we ſhall never come tliither. This is 
the pinch of the buſineſs, what think you of it 
now, Philander ? 

Phil. Never the worſe for that , fellow-Tra- 
veller : But Good Lord! what a Dream have 
[ been in all this while ? 1 thought verily you 
had ſpoken Hiſtorical truth of ſome rare Earth- 
ly Country : but now my Eyes are open, and I 
perceive you mean Heaven , that's the Vranza 
you have all this while amuzed us with : Now 
[ can unriddle the whole buſineſs: I have now 
a Clue to guide me through the Maze of your 
Diſcourſe, and can decypher all the Figures you 
have uſed. I am ſure 'tis Heaven only can an- 
liver the Character you have given ; that is the 
place where there is no pain, fickneſs, nor 
death ; there is no Night nor Darkneſs, hut a 
perpetual Day ; there is to be found the true: 

Balſom that cures all the Diſtempers and: 

Wounds! 
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Wounds both of Body and Mind ; there are to 
be had all the other Rarities which you have 
mentioned ; eſis Chriſt is the Ambaſſador from 
God Almighty, that invites us thither ; all is 
plain and ealjie now ; how dull was I, that 1 
could not underſtand you ſooner ! 

Bioph. And have you drolled with us all this 
while, Sei vaſtian © ? Have you weedled me back a- 
gain into the Subject I declined 2 Is your fa- 
mous Vrania in me World 2 I thought your 
News was impoſſible to be true , and now you as 
g00d as confeſs It. 

Sebaſt, By your Pardon , Brophilis , have 1 


done you any wrong? You 25k'd for News , and 


1 have told you good and true News; News 
of more importance and more comfortable 
than any the Coffee-Houſe affords; not ill-na- 
tured Stories of Whiz and Tory , nor ſurmiſes 
about France and Italy, Turk and Count 7eckley ; 
but a great Truth of a Kingdom that cannot 
be ſhaken, a Kingdom wherein there is Righ- 
teouſneſs and Juſtice, Unity and Joy, Love and 
Good will , everlaſting Peace , and everlaſting 
Life; a ſtate of that felicity, that it 15 able to 
make us weary of this World, and to render the 
time of our life tedious to- us till we come to 
the enjoyment of it; in a word , that is ſuffici- 
ent to make all the ways of Vertue ſeem eaſie 
and delectable, and even Death it clf deſirable 
in the way thither. 

What think you of It , Philander , now you 
underſtand what Country it is I perſizaded you 
to ? Doth your mind hold for the Voyage? Will 
you go on with your preparations for it, as we 
were diſcourſing before 2 Will you venture to 


ihoot the Gulph that you may arrive at i, 
Put, 
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Phil. Yes, Fellow- Traveiler, I hold my re- 
ſolution. For though I find I 
was miſtaken in the particular, GS dd che 
yet not in the general; it WaS Contemplation of 
an Earthly Paradiſe thatT had in Heaven. 
my thoughts all the while you 
were diſcourling figuratively to us, and I had no 
other apprehenſions of your deſign, and therein 
Biophilus was more in the right than I, who was 
confident there could be no ſuch Country in this 
World as you deſcribed : But I heartily thank 
you for the deception ; you have cheated us into 
our own advantage. And now that I underſtand 
vou, I do not change my Courſe, though 1 
change my Port ; I hope I ſhall not be fo abſurd, 
3s to be more in earneſt for an Earthly Country 
than for an Heavenly, 

Who would not gladly be at everlaſting ret, 
and in an unchangeable Condition 2 We are 
but Pilgrims and Strangers in this World, but 
there we ſhall be at Home and in our Father's 
Houſe ; here we are continually tofſed with 
Winds and Seas, tormented betwixt Hopes and 
Fears ; there we come into Harbour, and ſhalt 
be ſafe as upon 2 Rock, ftable and ſetled as the 
Mountains. 

Who can chuſe but wiſh to live for ever, 
ind would not be contented to die once, that 
he might be out of the reach of Chance or dan- 
zer for ever after 2 Everlaſting Life! what an 
Ocean of j joy and felicity is contained in it ! 
It puts me into an Ecſtaſie to think of it ! Sure- 
iy he doth not love himſelf, or doth not under- 
land himſelf, who would not. gladly leave an 
uncertain, troubleſome, quarrelſome , foolith, 
\poting, ſuſpicious, envious World, upon 

far 
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far eaſier terms than the attainment of it. But 
to live with the Ever-blefled Jefus, to ſpend E- 
ternity in the Society of good and wife, kind 
and peaceable Men, to enter into everlaſting 
Friendfhips, inviolable Peace, uncnangeaole Fe- 
licity ! 1 am ravithed and tranfport ed with the 
thoughts of it. 

When once I had the happineis to take no- 
tice of a poor Man, blind from his Mother's 
Womb, who never had ſeen the Sun, nor could 
have any Notion of Beauty or Colours, nor of 
any of that variety of delizhtftut: Objets which 
the eye and light preſent to vs, and entertain us 
with ; when afterwards (1 ſay ) by a itrange 
Cure this poor Man had his eyes opened, and 
found a Crowd of new Delights preſs in upon 
bim, he thought himfelt ſurrounded with Mit- 
racles, and was almoſt diſtracted with Wonder, 
And certainly no Jels, but a great deal more, 
\Ww1ll our ſurprizc be when we come to Heaven, 
where probably we thall have new Powers open- 
ed, which {ſhall diſcover fuch Glories to us as 
we were not capable of perceiving before, if 
they _ been preſented to us ; but moſt cer- 
tainly we fthall then have new ObjeAts of de- 
light bs entertain thoſe Powers we have, and 

thoſe tranſcendent to all we ever had EXPCTICNCE 
of before. 

Or when I think of the Children of Iſrael's 
frit coming out of Egypr, where they had lived 
for ſome hundreds of Years in the Condition of 
Slaves, under the jealous Eye of a barbarous 
Prince, treated ch hardſhip and fevertty , 
and expoſed to all the indignities, 1niolences 
and cruelty of a faitnie and inzratetul People; 
and then after this ( leaping, as we fay, out. of 
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the Frying-pan into the Fire) were carried into 
4 vaſt and howlins Wilderneſs, and there 
ſpending forty Years more amidit Seas and 
Mountains, 1n danger of Wild Beaſts, and be- 
ſet with Enemies, having no City of refuge, 
no ſtrong Holds , no Friends , no Allies, -no 
Comfort or Supplies, but from hand to mouth z 
when (I ſay) theſe poor People arrived at laſt 
at the Promiſed Land, the Land of Canaan, a 
Land of Olive-yards and Vine-yards, a Land 
flowing with Milk and Honey, and the Glory 
of all Lands, and found themſelves peaceably 
poſleſfsd of it, under their own God, their 
own Prince, and their own Laws, and flowing 
in ſuch plenty of all good things , that they 
now became the admiration and envy of all 
their Neighbours , who had been the Subject of 
their contempt and ſcorn before 3; I can bur 
tanſie how they were aſtoniſhed at the change, 
what a wonder they were to themſelves ; and I 
am apt to believe that for ſometime after they 
could not but ſuſpect they were under a plea- 
fant illuſon of fancy , and that all their telicity 
was no better than a Dream. 

So affuredly, when we fhall firſt come to Hea- 
ien, our ſpiritual Canaan, to the enjoyment of 
an ha ippinefs of God's preparing, who hath all 
the ingredients of felicity in his power, and in- 
tinite Wiſdom to contrive and compound them, 
and unſpeakable goodneſs to beſtow them, and 
who, as the Scripture exprefles it, hath from 
the beginning of the World been deſigning and 
Preparing ſuch a ſyſtem of joy and felicity as 
may ar once both moſt deli oht [11S Creatures, 
and « diſplay all his aforeſaid Attributes ; when 


{ foy, we ſhall firſt obſerve the transe change 
hytweer 
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between 2 narrow, ſtingy, neceſ':tous, unquiet, 
lickly, peeviſh, and contentious World, which 
we have left behind us, and the ſettlement and 
peace, plenty and glory of - that we enter upon; 
it will not be caſie for us ( without larger minds 
than we have now ) to know how to behave our 
ſelves; we ſhall be apt to be oppreſt with won- 
der, and, if it were poſitble, to die with excef 
of joy. 

Sebaſt. You ſpeak bravely and ſenſibly, Dear 
Phil, You ſeem to have gone up to Mount Mebo, 
and to have fed your Eyes with the proſpect of 
the Holy Land ; but have you conſidered the 
difticulties of the way, as well as the happineſs 
of the Journey's end? Will you not like the 
[{raelites { you ſpake of even now) repent, and 
bethink your felf of turning back when you en- 
counter difthculty or danger 2 Will not Death 
aftright you when it appears in all its diſmal 
pomp? Will you not thrink when you fhall 
come to be {tripped naked of all your Worldly 
Habiliments 2 Will you not have a lingring et- 
ter your old Accommodations, your fine Houſe, 
rich Furnitures, pleaſant Gardens, ſprightly 
Wines, or any other Pleafures and Entertain 
ments of the Body 2? 

Phil. No, no, Sebaſtian, I will go to Hes- 
ven, whatever come of it; what can diſcou- 
rage a Man when Heaven is at Stake 2 If 
the Journey put me to a little Trouble, there 
is Reſt at the end of jt. What is it to exercifc 
a little patience, when a Man ſhall be crowned 
at laſt > Who would not run, ſtrive, do, or ſut- 
fer any thing, and venrurc all upon ſuch 2 
Wager 2 

Shall I bc frighted with Death 2 that will 
Come 
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come however, and I am fure qcy,;6;a, ref 
the neglecting eternal life is not ron.” 
the way to eſcape it. 

Shall I be follicitous for my eſtate and world- 
ly accommodations, when I know, whethere I go 
to Heaven or no, I mult ſhortly leave them all 
behind me 2 And ſurely if they cannot fave me 
from Death, they ought not to hinder me of 
eternal Life. 

Qr ſhall I hanker after Onions and Garlick, 
and the Fleſh-Pots of Expt, as you called the 
pleaſures of the Body, which will certainly for- 
ſake me, if I do not forſake them: firſt > No, I 
have counted the coſt, there is nothing ſhall diſ- 
courage me by the Grace of God, I will go 
to Heaven ; but I pray let us not part Company, 
l&t us go to Heaven together. 

Sebaſt, With all my Heart, dear Friend ; for 
though I doubt we muſt not ex- 
pet much Company with us, yet =, 7Þ* advantages 

. #3 of good Company 
perfect ſolitude 1s ſomewhat FO 19, "4 
uncomfortable, and there are «yy, 
zreatadvantages of Socicty, For 
if any body ſhould be ſo abſiird as to laugh at us 
on our Joirney, we can the better deſpiſe them. 
If eitier of us ſhoutd happen to be heavy and 
weary in our way, we may animate and quicken 
one another. If any difficulty befall, that may 
be too hard for any one of us, by our united 
ſtrength we may be able to encounter and re- 
move it. If either of us ſhould ſiverve a little 
out of the narrow way, towards the right hand 
or towards the left, the other may recall and 
rectifie him. Beſides, the great additional com- 
fort it will be when we come at our Journies 
end, not only that we ſee one another nappy 
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and enjoy one anothers Society, but eſpecially 
when we reflect upon the good ſervice we have 
done to one another in bringing each other 
thither, we ſhall have our joys redoubled by the 
reflection, and feel not only our own 1ndividual 
ſhares, but that alſo of each other. 

Phil. Happily thought of, Fellow-Traveller, 
but will not Bzophilus go with us too 2 what fay 
Vou, Sir ? 

* Bioph. You are honeſt Gentlemen, and my 
good Friends; but, Lord, what 
. Scepriciſm a:= Romances do you make, what 
/pieying 7#2 /*- Caſtles you do build in the Ai 
mour, and checkt AAIUES JOU CO DUNU IN Ir, 
by ſober reaſon. and what ſhadows do you feed 
| your ſelves withal! You talk of 
Heaven as confidenly as if you had travelled 
an hundred times through all the Regions of it, 
or rather indeced as if yon had viſited the World 
in the Moon. But when all is done, did ever 
you or any Body elſe ſee ſuch a place as Heaven, 
For God's ſake therefore leave theſe Enthuſiaſti- 
cal Whimfſies, and talk like Men, ſpeak of ſome- 
thins that is certain and viſible, or probable at 
ieaſt, and do not forego ſubſtance for ſhadonvs, 
certainties for uncertainties. 

Phil. God help you, good Neighbour, in re- 
quital of the caution you give us : allure yous 
icif, we have the ſame ſenſes and the fame 
ſelt-love that you have, and only wiſh you had 
the ſame Faith that we have, We are not wil- 
ling to part with certainties for uncertainties ; 
for if Heaven be not certain, we are ſure no- 
thing elſe is. And as for the things of this 
World, they are fo far from it, that nothing 1s 
more certain, than that we muſt part with them 


thortly, whether we will or co: But as for the 
other 
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other World, we know whom we haye b&lieved. 

Bioph. I tell you, all is but dream and fan- 
cy, there 1s no proof in the World for it. Ali 
you have to ſay is, that Men muſt believe ; as 
if you ſhould fay, ſhut your Eyes and ſee; you 
perſivade a man to find the way to Heaven blind- 
fold. No, give me good probf, or Ill not tit 
a foot z with me ſeeing 1s believing. 

Phil. Remember your ſelf, good Neighbour, 
are not you a Chriſtian 2 Do not you believe 
that Jeſus Chriſt came from Heaven on purpoſe 
to make diſcovery to us of thoſe Celeſtial Re- 
gions, and to ſhew us the way thither 2 And 
did not he confirm his report to us by undenia- 
ble Miracles 2 Did he not come into the World 
miraculouſly, and return thither again viſibly 2 
Did he not from thence fend down admirable 
tokens of his Preſence and Authority there, 
eſpecially on the famous Day of Pentecoſt 2 Be- 
ſides, do you not ſee all wife Men provide for 
another World, and that generally good and 
vertuous Men, when they come to die, are ra- 
vriſhed with joy in contemplation of it, as if they 
really ſaw Heaven open to receive them ? 

Bioph. Whether or no I believe as much as 
vou do, yet I believe this one thing inſtead of 
all the reſt, that we are born to be cheated. 
For what with the illuſions of our own mclan- 
choly fancies, what by the prejudices of our 
Education, and the imperious dictates of others ; 
what by the Authority of unaccountable Tradi- 
tion, and publick Fame, and what by the de- 
liens of Politicians, it is an hard matter to 
«now what elſe to believe. 

Phil. Indeed, Bophilus, T am both forry and 
ahamed to hear you talk at this rate, And L 

3 do 
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do not wonder now, that you were ſo defirons 
to decline this kind of Diſcourſe when we fell 
upon it, I hope you take me for your Friend 
as well as your Neighbour, and Sebaſtian here 
for a diſcreet and worthy Gentleman; ſuffer 
vour felf to be perſivaded by us to think and 
ſpeak more ſoberly and becoming your ſelf in 
theſe great matters, or if you will not think 
like a Chriſtian, yet talk like a Man ; for let 
me tell you, you ſeem not only to reject Chri- 
it tianity, but all Religion in general, and upon 
hoſe terms you will be as little fit for this 
World as for that which is to come. | 
For what a ſad Creature is a Man of no Reli- 
c10N at all 2 What State or Civil Government 
will be able to endure him, whom no Oaths can 
oblige or faſten upon 2 How can there be any 
Civil Society with him that hath no Faith, that 
can neither truſt nor be truſted 2 What ſecurity 
can ſuch a Man give, that he ſhall not diſturb the 
State, violate the perſon of his Prince, falſify 
is truſt, betray his Friend, cut his Neighbours 
throat, if he be under the awe of no God, the 
expectation of no rewards nor puniſſiments in 
another World 2 What ſecurity can there be, I 
fay, in dealing with ſuch a Man, what lincerity 
in his F1 jendihp, what ſafety in his Neighbour- 
hood 2 For all theſe depend upon the reverence 
of Religion, which he that 1s wholly deſtitute 
of, mult needs become devotum caput, a Wolf's 
Head, the peſt and vermine of humane Society. 
Do not therefore, - dear Brophilus, at once 


both ſtifle your own Conſcience, and affront ' 


the common ſenſe and reaſon of Mankind Do 
not under the pretence of being more witty 


and fagacious than other men, reaſon your elf 
into 


-- nn—_— i 
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into brutality , and whilſt you grow over-1wiſe 
in your own Eyes , be the moft fatally miſtaken 
and loſt for ever 2? 

Why ſhould you abandon your elf to deſpe- 
ration , and leave your ſelf without any refijoc 
iN adveriity : we are well and cheerful here at 
oreſent , God be thanked ; but the time will 
come when God will ftand us in ſtead, when 
we ſhall have need of the retreats and comforts 
of Religion. Above all things in the World, 
leave not your ſelf without hope in your latter 
2nd, doe as becometh a Man of your parts and 
liſcretion, ſuſpect your own ſuſpicions, and let 
not the opinion you have, that other Men are 

under prejudices , prejudice 1 you againſt the Ar- 
-uments for believing. Come, deal ingeniouſly, 
and open your Breaſt, propound the grounds 
of your ſuſpicions, the objections you have a- 
122inſt Religion ; ,and though I cannot promiſe 
you that I will anſiver them all to your fatiſ- 
tion, yet I doubt not but there is one that 
will. 

Biophil, Look you , Gentlemen , you put me 
into a great ſtrait ; for if upon this invitation 
of yours, I do not diſcloſe my mind to your, I 
hall ſeem difingenuons, and you will think 
worſe of me than perhaps 1 deſerve; and on 
the other fide, if I do diſcover my Sentiments , 
it is probable , that my Creed will fall ſo many 
Articles' ſhort of yours, that we ſhall break 
out into ſome heats, and endanger the continu- 
ance of our Neighbourly Converſation, How- 
ever fitice it ſeems to be your deſire, I will be 
plain with "you , in confidence that, as you are 
Gentlemen , you wil deal ingenuoul]y with me, 
and if you can do me no good , you will do me 

i. 2 [1G 
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no hurt ; my meaning is, that If it ſhould hap- 

pen you do not convince my reaſon, I hope you 

will not defame my perſon; nor expoſe me to 

the infolencies of the Rabble , who believe in 
groſs and by whole-fale, and throw Dirt upon 
2ll that chew what they {wallow. 

Now in the firſt place, that 
you may not think me a per- 
fect Sceptick, I declare to you, 
that I acknowledge the Being of a God, and that 
not only becauſe the generality of Mankind, and 
even Epzcurus himſelf owned fo much, but be- 
cauſe it 1s not conceivable how theWorld ſhould 
he without one; for no wit or reaſon of Man 
can evince to me, how any thing ſhouid begin 
to be without ſome neceflary and eternal Exi- 
itent, to begin_the motion, and to bring it into 
Being ; or which is the ſame thing in efiect , 
there can be no ſecond Cauſe, if there be no 
firſt, 

But then beyond this you mult pardon me, 
for to deal ſincerely with you , I do not think 
that this God minds or troubles himſelf about 
the World after he hath made it. Much leſs 
do I fee any ſufficient ground for that which 
Philander hath been talking ſo warmly about, 
_— World to come. And for eternal 

Life ( which Men ſpeak fuch great things of) I 
profeſs I look upon it as a flat impoſſibility, for 
as much as I ſee men die, but ſee no foundation 
for a belief , that there 1 is any. Life or Exiſtence 
out of a Body. 

There are ſome other points of affinity with 
theſe that I with-hold my aflent from : but be- 
_ you have challenged me to a rational De- 


vate, therefore to give fair play , and: to put 
the 
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the buſineſs between us to an IJue, I will infiſt 
but upon one point, and that thall be the ſame 
which we fell into by chance at our tirſt coming 
together ; namely , whether there be ſuch a 
thing as 4 publick Tribunal or general Judgment, 
where Mens Actions ſhall be reviewed and cen- 
ſured after this life. Prove me but this one Point 
ſufficiently and plainly , and I will grant you all 
the reſt. 
Sebaſt. Now you ſhew your ſelf a Man , and 
a ſhrewd one-too, though not 
The great conſe= a Chriſtian, For I muſt ac- 
quence and gene- knowledge that you have with 
ral influence of : 
the belief of @ Beat judgment pitcht upon-the 
Judgment. very Cardinal Point of Religj- 
on; and which, if it be proved 
{as I do not doubt but it ſhall be ) will infer all 
the reſt ; but if it miſcarry , all falls with it. 
The perſwaſion of a Judgment to come is the 
Treat awe upon Mens Conſciences, the principal 
motive of Vertue and Piety, the reſtraint and 
check upon Vice and Wickedneſs, and indeed 
the finew of Civil Government, and bond of hu- 
mane Society. This both ſuppoſes the Being of 
a God (which you grant ) and of a Providence 
alſo (which you deny; ) for it there were not a 
God, it is evident there couid be no Providence 
in this World, nor Judgment in another : And 
this, if it be granted or proved, neceflarily draws 
after it rewards and puniſhments in the Life to 
come; for otherwiſe a Judgment would be but 
a matter of curioſity, and a trouble to no pur- 
poſe, You have therefore , in making choice 
of this for the critical or deciſive Point , given 
great proof of your own ſagacity , and put the 
matter upon a right iſflue, : 
L 4 Bioph, 


Ez 
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Bioph. Well, prove it then, 
Sebaſt, What proof do you require of this 2 
Why ſhould not the Teſtimony of the Hcly Scri- 
pture fatisfie you? For in the firſt place, if 
there be a God (which you have acknowledged) 
you cannot but thiuk it reafonable , that if he 
intend to judge the World, he ſhould give ſome 
intimation of it to the Sons of Men beforehand, 
ſince they muſt needs be ſo highly concerned 1n 
the knowledge of it; and then in the next place, 
the Scripture cannot be denied to be as expreſs 
and full in this particular , as it is poſſible for 
words to- make it. There God declares and con- 
Frms it innumerable times ; and the more to a- 
waken Men to the conſideration of it, and pre- 
paration for \it , he 1s faid to have-appointed a 
{et time for it, he hath foretold who ſhall be 
the Judge, with what pomp and retinue he hall 
come attended , what meaſures he ſhall proceed 
by , and what ſhall be the circumſtances of that 
zreat ſolemnity. 
Bioph. Excuſe me there, Sebaſtian, I am not 
to be born down by Authority, 
Seripture - proof © qt convinced by Reafon ; if vou 
of a day of Fudg- P : of af 
ment, jaſtified by V 111 do any good upon me, you 
reaſon. muſt deal with me as a Philo- 
ſopher, not a bigotted Perſon, 
Sebaſt. By your favour, Sir, it is not to im- 
poſe upon you, to give you Divine Authority 
for proof. If indeed I ſhould urge you onlz 
with the Opinions of Men, you might complain 
I did you wrong; for in ſuch a caſe your denial 
would have as much authority as their afſertion: 
put I hope God may be believed upon his own 
word, eſpecially in a buſineſs of this nature , 
which depends ſo much upon the determination 


of 
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of his Will ; tor who can tell God's mind better 
than himſelf 2 z/ho knows the mind of man , but 
the ſpirit of a man which 4 in him ? And who can 
pretend to declare what God will doe, unleſs 
he be pleaſed to reveal his intentions 2 But if he 
declare he will judge the World, we may be ſure 
it ſhall be done. 

Bioph. Ay, but that is the Queſtion, Sevaſtiar, 
how ſhall I be atJured that God hath any tuch in- 
tentions, or hath made any ſuch Declaration ? 

Sebaſt, That which, we call by the name of 
holy Scripture, is nothing elſe but a ColleCtion 
of ſuch Declarations of the Mind of the Divine 
Majeſty, as he hath thought tit trom time to 
ime to make to the Sons of Men. And thoſe 
Books , which are ſo called, have been reve- 
renced by wiſe Men in all Apes upon that ac- 
count, as ſuch , all imaginable care hath heen 
taken to-preferve them from corruption or dc- 
pravation, and ſeveral of the beſt of Mc: 
have expoſed their lives, rather than conſent 
to the deſtruction of them. Now why thou! 
you call in queſtion the Authority of theit 
Books, which you cannot doe without impe: ICh- 

ins the wiſedom of the moſt able , and the tit- 
cerity of the moſt honeſt of Men , and upon 
the ſame terms you derogate from the Fait]: of 
all Mankind , and muſt ( if you will be impar- 
tial ) abrogate the credit of all the old Re- 
cords In the World. For as much as (belides 
all other conſiderations ) theſe Sacred Records, 
| mean the Books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, do bear an irrefragable Teſtimony to 
each other, and as a pair of Indentures, juſtific 
one another. Which you will eaſily be con- 
\Winced of, if you conhider, that theſe two Vo. 
lumes 
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lumes were written in ſeveral very remote A- 
ces, and conſequently by perſons that could hold 
no corr efpondence one with another, and were in 
the cuſtody of thoſe that were of ſuch contrar y 
Intereſts and Opinions, that 1t was imfſipoble 
they either would or could conſpire together 
to put a Cheat upon the World in them. Now 
it notw ithſtanding tneſe two Books (in the cir- 
cumſtances aforeſtid ) ſhall verifie one another, 
fſ> as that whatſoever the Old Teſtament pro- 
miſes, the New Teſtament performs ; what the 
one foretold, the other repreſents the accom- 
pliſhment of ; what ground 1s or can there be 
to ſuſpect the truth of them 2 For if ſeveral 
Witneſſes, and thoſe of ſeveral Countries, and 
of contrary Intereſts, ſuch as never faw the Fa- 
ces of one another before, and therefore neither 
would nor could combine together and contrive 
teir Story, and eſpecially being examined apart 
too, ſhall notwithſtanding jump in the ſame 
raatter of fat and circumſtances alſo, there is no 
Man ſo humourſome and abounding in his own 
ſence, but will allow their evidence to be good 
and ſubſtantial ; then much more is there very 
good ground to believe theſe Books, which have 
all theſe advantages, and ſeveral other, which 1 
will not infiſt upon, 

Bioph. Theſe are pretty things which you 
fay ; but this is not that kind of proof I expec- 
ted from you : If this be all the ſatisfaction you 
can give me, I am where I was. 

Sebaſt. No , Biophilns, this 1s not all I have 
to ſay; but I thought fit to remonſtrate to you 
the ſufficiency of this kind of proof in it ſelf, 
which Men of your way are apt to make fo Night 


of, and thence to convince you, that thoſe Men 
that 


as ls. > A or 


that you are able to reply any 
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that take up with this alone, are not ſuch ſoft 
and credulous people , as you are wont to repre- 
ſent them. 

But what if I had no other #7 « juft prudence 


1 ro Prepare for A 
proof but this, 1 do not find day of Tudgment 


though the Os 


thing to 1t ; 1t is ancaſier thing @ence were le; 
to hough at an Argument, than *han # &. * 

to anſwer it. Beljdes, if this way 

of probation were far leſs conliderable than it is, 
yet you know that any evidence will ſerve a- 
gainſt none, and the meaneſt Arguments will 
carry a Cauſe when there is nothing to be faid 
on the other ſide. If you could but pretend to 
prove on your part , that there were no ſuch 
thing asa Judgment to come, you had then ſome 
reaſon to be ſtrict in your demands of proof from 

me of what I affert: But in a true balance tie 
leaſt grain or moment in the world will ca{t the 
Scale when there is nothing againſt it. Now 
lince you know well enough , you can offer no 
kind of proof of an aſſertion contrary to thi: 

we have before us, nothing in the Earth but o- 
rerwiſe doubts , grave ſuſpicions , and, perhaps 
it may not be ſo, 1 appeal to your impartial rea- 
{on, whether it be not more fit to ſuſpect (at 
laſt) that it is ſo where there is ſome proof of 
it, than to ſuſpect it is not ſo where no Argu- 
gument is given for the Negative ; nay, indeed 
Where none can be given, 

Negatives you know are hard to prove in 
general , but eſpecially in ſuch a caſe as this 18 : 
For he that undertakes to prove fuch a Nega- 
tive, hath but one of theſe two ways to dae It , 
VIZ, either he- muſt affirm, That he hath ſurvey- 
«d the whole ſtate of Natur e, and ſeen all the 

Cauſes 
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Canſes that are in working, and then muſt aſſert 
ide facto, that there is no ſuch thing upon the 
.o0m as that he denies; and alſo that he per- 
fetly underſtands the whole Mind and Will of 
God, and that he intends no ſuch thing ; or elſe 
he mutt deinonſtrate by reaſon, that it 1s plain- 
ily impoſſible, and a flat contradiction, that any 
{uch thing ſhould be : either of which you can- 
not, without intolerable abſurdity, affirm in the 
prevent Caſe. 

So that, as I ſaid, you have nothing but bare 
ſuſpicions on your ſide ( whatever Arguments I 
have on mine, ) Now beſides the unequal ba- 
lance of nothing againſt ſomething , be it never 
ſo ſinall , do but confider what ſtrange Impru- 
dence it is to adventure fo great a ſtake , as all 
your intereſt in another World amounts to, up- 
on a mere #or puteram ; for what if ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen to prove true at lait, what will 
become of you then , what a fad condition are 
you caſt into ! 

Wiſe Men are wont to value not only cer- 
tainties, but alſo probabilities, and even con- 
tinzencics alſo ; now ſeeing it is not impoſſible 
bur ſuch a thing may be, and it is of infinite 
conſequence , If It ſhould be, there is all the 
wifedom in the World to be provided for it. You 
will fay, It may not be ; but that is all that In- 
fidelity it ſelf can enable you to ſay , and then 
ture it 15 far ſafer to ſuppoſe that it may be, for 
no hurt can come of that ; but the danger is un- 
ſpeakable on the other fide, if it ſhould prove 
to be true. In a word, in ſuch a caſe as this 15, 
it 1s a wiſe Man's part rather to believe upon 
ſig zht evidence, than to disbelieve upon great 

preſumptions, 

Biopu, 
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Bioph, T am beholden to you for the Friendly 

caution you glve me ; but it 1s your reaſons I 
expect at this time, and not your advice, 

Sebaſt. Thoſe you ſhall have preſently, and do 
not think I trifle with you, or decline the proof 
I promiſed , becauſe I proceed thus gradually 
and flowly with you : The true reaſon whereof 
is, becauſe I would rather your own prudence 

ſhould incline you to believe, than that my Ar- 
zuments ſhould pres you to it, and I much More 
achre that you ſhould be fafe, th: an that I ſhould 
have the glory of a Victory ; it is only your 
concern that we go upon, have therefore a lit- 
tle patience that we may rightly underſtand one 
another, and fince you have refuſed Scripture- 
proof, give me leave to ask you particularly 
what kind of proof you expect of this matter 
under our contideration. 

In the firſt place, I hope you do not revuire 
lenfible evidence of a Day of WP 
judgment: you were ſayingeven proof OY _—__ o 
now, that no Man had ſeen Hea- 3 0 e6.779 
ren, and therefore you did not dice WM 
believe it. Poſſibly thoſe words peed in the 
ſipt from you unadviſedly,how- rhe, of Re- 
wer it is (you know) a thing © 
future which we are now debating about, and 
{enible proof cannot be required of that with- 
out fat contradiction : It is as if a Man ſhould 
deſire to ſee that which confeſledly is not to be 
ſeen, and that a thing ſhould be that is not, or 
be and not be at the ſame time; you know you 
cannot have ſenſible evidence to day that the 
SMN will riſe to morrow; in ſhort, neither of 


ny thing paſt nor future, bunt only k that which 
TY preſent, 
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There are ſome Men in this Age, and per- 
haps you may be acquainted with them, who 
will only appeal to their ſenſes, and according- 
ſy they reject the Notion of God and of Spirits, 
meerly becauſe they can ſee no ſuch things. 
Now if I thought this were your Opinion, ] 
muſt 20 another way to work than I intended 
but if it will content you that I make the Point 
{em reafonable and clear to the Eyes of your 
mind, though I do not gratify your bodily Eyes 
with a ſtrange proſpect, then I will proceed as 
{ deligned, 

Bioph. Well, we are agreed for that. I did, 
I confeſs, ſpeak of ſeeing Heaven, but there 
was no contradiction in that ; becaufe if there 
be any ſuch place, 1t is ſuppoſed to be conſtant- 
iy exiſtent, and therefore may be vilible: yet 
{ do not expett to ſee the Judgment till the 
time comes, becauſe futures are not to be ſeen, 
but foreſeen. Go on therefore, and g1ve me 
rational evidence, and it thail ſuffice. 

Febaſt, But there is another thing 1 defire to 
be reſolved of, namely, what meafure or de- 
»ree of rational evidence you will be fatisficd 
with, The reaſon of my enquiry is this: Some 
men there are who highly pretend to a read}- 
neſs to believe upon juſt grounds, but when It 
comes to tryal, they are humourfome and cap- 
tious, they will require ſuch evidence as the 
nature of the thing cannot admit of (even ſup- 
poling it to be true ) they expect ſuch proof as 
thall leave no room for cavil and exception, 
ſich as a Man can find no evaljon from, but tht 
will extort an afſent from him whether he will 
or no. Now I muſt tell you, this is very hard 
and unreaſonable in any caſe whatſoever, fo! 


as 
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as much as the .wit of Man 1s fitter to pull 
down than to build up, and it 1s the ealeſt 
thing in the World to find thifts and cavils, in- 
ſomuch that he muſt believe very little indeed, 
that will admit of nothing which ſome flight 
objefttion or other may be made againſt, God 
nimfelf hath provided no remedy for contuma- 
cy, and ſuch Men muſt go on, and periſh without 
Cure; for no argument can eſcape a captious 
humour, 

Bciides, if ſuch ſtrict demands of ſatisfaction 
ere at any time allowable, yet can they by no 
neans be reafonably inſiſted upon in ſuch a Caſe 
3s this; for if ſuch irreſiſtible evidence were to 
"x had in this matter, there would be no room 
for Vertue, it would then be a neceffary aCtion 
to believe, and no inſtance of choice, nor any 


| argument of a vertuous mind ; for what can be 


the praiſe or rewardableneſs of doing that which 
a Man cannot chuſe but do 2 or what excellency 
5 there in Faith, when there 1s no pretence in 
the World for unbeliet 2 

Therefore all that you can juſtly and wiſely 
expect in the preſent caſe, is, That there be ſuf- 
fcient ground given you for a diſcreet choice, 
and over-weight enough in one Scale to incline 
the judgment of a prudent Man, fo far that he 
hall ſee it is more reaſonable that he believe, 
than that he do not. This 1s very. properly 
to be- eſteemed conviction of our reaſon; this 
's the juſt Standard of Prudence, and this is the 
Principle that wiſe men govern themſelves by 
nweighty affairs. And indeed, if no Man ſhould 
(termine himſelf to the- purſuit of a buſineſs 
until there- were no objection, no excuſe, co- 
our, or pretence to the contrary, all _— 

ett 
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bleſt projeftions and moſt profitable and neceſ- 
fary undertakins of Mankind, would be nipped 
and blaſted in the Bud. 

Bioph. In truth I do not fee but your demand 
is reaſonable, and I muſt yield to you in this 
particular alſo. 

Sebaſt. Taen I ask no more. 
Phil. Yes, Sebaſtian, let me 
tans judgment, PC you in mind of one thing 
he muſt firſt com ; more, which is, That Bipohilus 
will promiſe you to hold the 
Scales even, otherwiſe an over- 
weizht im either of them will not be diſcernible; 
my meaning, is, that he agree to be ſincerely in- 
ditferent, and willing to believe on the one {ide 
as well as on the other: for I have found by 
my own experience, that whilit a Man retains 
1 partial fondneſs for an Opinion, it is not all 
the ours in the World thall beat him out 
of it, he will ke all rhat which makes for him 

(qe 4 ning Glas, and fo think it 

t and contiderable, and contrariwiſe all that 
which Bl againſt him ſhall ſeem little and deſpi- 
cable. But when a Man comes to this pals, that 
he 1s content one fide ſhould be true as well as 
the other, then {and not till then) the beſt rea- 
fon will carry it. Therefore unleſs you pre- 
miſe this, you will ſtrive againtt the ſtream, and 
diſpute in vain. 

Sebaſt, Thank you heartily for that, Philar 
der, It is very true, Biophilus, that ifyou oppoſe 
reſolution and prejudice again(t the diſcourſe | 
am to make ro you, that will be Armor of proot 

againft all the Arguments that can be brought, 
and then we had as good ltay here as £0 farther 
and loſe our labour 
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But why, good Bzoph:Jus, ſhould you not lie 
15 far towards the Doctrine which 1 am atlert- 
ng as towards the contrary ? 

Nay, why thould you not look It is greatly a 
won it as greatly your intereſt, 7797 5 intereſt that 


Relizion ſhauld be 
that tierce Tthould be anot ther A / 


| World, and a Judgment at the 


end of this 2 1t is certain, you and all of us mutt 
die, there 1s no peradventure in. that , m1 It 
were a moſt fad and diſmal thing to th! "ak of it, 


if Death put an utter end to -a M lan, 10 that all 


his comforts and all his hopes expire with him. 
And I wonder in my heart how any Man can 


| think of Death with any meaſure of patience up- 


on thoſe terms ; and that it doth not make him 
ſullen and melancholy all the days of his life, 
You will fay he muſt yield to neceſſity ; but that 
$a remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe (if it be pot- 
ſible) to ſeek a cure for Death in deſperation ; to 
tcll me there is a neceſhty of dying, is only to 
tell me there is no help in the caſe, which 1s the 
ry thing I complain of, 

And this conſideration is ſo much the more 
harp and cutting, by how much the more a 
Man's 1 a hath been pleaſant and comfortable. 
is for a Nan that hath all his Life-time been 
opprefied with Calamities, pinched with Po- 
ity, covered with Obloquy, or afflicted with 
torrible Pains, cc. it may ſeem eafie to him 
to die, that fo he might have that reſt in the 
Grave which he could not have above Ground ; 
and though he thinks he ſha!l be fenſible of no 
comfort there, yet he thall fare as wel! as other 
Men in that State. But for him that hath had 
200d treatment in the World, pleaſant accom- 
mocations, tempting fortunes and enjoyments, 

M for 
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for ſuch a Man to think of Death, which will 
ſpoil him of all his Ornaments, and level him 
with the Duſt, that will interrupt all his de- 
lights, put an end to all his actigns ond proje- 
tions, and draw a ri veil over all his glories: 
{ ay, if ſucn a Man hath nothing to comfort 
him- againſt Death, ic there Le no life after this, 
bit a Man muſt for ever forſake and be forſaken 
of all his telicities, I cannot fee how he can poſ- 
bly avoid an unſpeakable abhorrence of it: nay, 
thats not all neither ; ior methinks it ſhould 
render ally 115 pretent cnoyments not only infipid 


and lothfome, but cyen a very torment to him 
WING ho i in tile [31 | IL ( j tie. 

_ LESS, "iP ; 

IN OW V ny thould : ain Nan Cat the only I'C- 


medy 'in this caſe, the ny CONIONITOTY azalnit 
yy CC} 4%Y "CG $ | » 4 _—_ + » | 
the fumm of all calamiries, whicn 15 tne hopes 
4i 


of another Life: ? Wiiy thould | e De Wiilins to 
Gle 2s the Beait dies, and to abandon Nimfeit to 
the grave, to rottenne$ and oblivion 2 It were 
certainly better never to have been born, than 
Ot £0 Ive 117 erpetual fear of CyINg, al 1 


beins dead, to be AS if a Man had nevet * lived; 
better never to have taited the ſc of life, 
tin to be only tantalized, and by that tim? he 
begins to live, to bevin. to die, and then be 


y * 


ELernNally GEPrivea Of Witat ne juit had a ſmack 


Nay fazther yet, it a Man had lived only 
ihe g Ball, - had been no great matter to 
die tike a Bealt : It | fry, a Man look'd no far- 
ther than tis Þ Fo\der, had no ſenſe of any thing 
but eating and drinkin 3, and had a Soul in hi: 
hat ferred only for falt to keep the Body from 

putreiaction , fo that he never look'd about | him, 
nade no !AProvement of himſelt ; and hag no 
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deſigns in his Head, it were leſs matter, if h- 
returned to the Earth, which { Ike a hole ) bo 
lid nothing but root in and ttrn over wilt? | 
was upon it. But for a Mai « f n Attive Sgt 
of improved Parts, of Reafon and Wildoi: 
Uſefulneſs, to be inothered in tlie Grate, | 
*hat all his. Notions and Difcoverics, all Arts 
and ns: Wh all is Vertues and Gail; ntry 
of Mind. all his ho! CS and aeligns {hall be ab 
ruptly broken off and buried in Oblivi 107; this 
is ſo ſad and difinal a thing, that it 15 able to 
diſcourage all ftudy and Induſtry, all care and 
culture of a Man's ff; for why ſhoutd I irive 
to live like a Man, if I muſt die likea Beaſt 2 
Why ſhould I take pains to know, when by in- 
creaſing knowledge, T ſhould but increaſe my ſor- 
row? For as much as the more I know, the more 
J ſhall feel my ſelf miſerable. and indeed be- 
come guilty of my own *0o:7-137. % tiat it 
there were no hopes after tms prejent lite, 1t 
would be a more adviſable courſe tor a Man to 
abandon himſelf to the moſt dark and Tuathd 
Garbariſm, rather than to weary ang wear out 
himſelf in the queſt of knowledge, and better 
never to apply himſelf to any ſtudy, or to- he- 
ſtow any pains or coſt upon himſelf; nay, in- 
deed, If It were Pc fſ1Þle, 1t were defiravie ne- 
ver to know any thing, or to think 2t all. Foi 
why ould a Man put a cheat upon nimſe ell 
Why ſhouid he take not only unprofitable kurt 
vexatious pains ? In a word, why thould he r nct 
{0 live as he muſt die? To all wiich add, That 
if there were indeed no ofher World nor Lite 
nereafter, and if there be any Wan that cat 
nd 1 in his heart to be fond of living upon thoſe 


rms, he muſt of neceflity be a pitiable tjave 
M 2 whit 11 (4 
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whillt he contimues here ; the perpetual fears of 
death cramping him, and «eeping him in con- 
tinual bondage, that he ſhall not have the ſpi- 

rit or cotirage to dare to do any brave ation ; 

but contrariwiſe he will be unavoidably tempted 
to be a wrethed Coward and 'baſe Fellow, and 
become a ſordid Paraſlite, to flatter and humour 
every body meerly upon the account of ſelf-pre- 
{ervation. 

Why therefore ſhould any Man be fond of 
{uch an uncomfortable, nay, ſuch a fſottiſh and 

debaſing opinion 2 W hy ſhould not a Man chufe 
rather to erect his own mind, and be willins 
to hope well of himfelf by cheriſhing an expe- 
ttation, that he may ſeurvive his body, and live 
eternally 2 

Bioph, There 1s no_ queſtion, Sebaſtian, but 
that living for ever is very deſirable, if a Man 
could hope for fuch a thing abſolutely, and not 
clopged with conditions. AS for death it ſelf, 
that would have no | great matter of formidable- 
ne in it, 1 it be either (as I ſuppoſe it) a per- 
feet nterciſio! v4 all ſenſe: Or much leſs, if it 
were (as the Men of your Perſwaftion uſe to 
ſpeak) only a dark paflage to another light. 
But the miſchief is, that upon your Hypothelis, 
a judgment muſt paſs upon a Man firſt, before he 
can arrive at that other life. Now that is the 
terrible thing, If I were rid of the danger of 
that, it would (as you ſay well ) be my intereſt 
to believe all the reſt, in ſpight of all obje&tions 
to the contrary. 

Sebaſt. 1 do not deſign to impoſe upon you; 
ior it 1s very true, there is no. patſage into the 
other World, without undergoing a Teſt or 
Trial, whether we he fit for Eternal Life or no. 
And 
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And it is moſt certain alſo, that if a Man die an 
impious, a baſe and wicked perſon, it were bet: 
ter for him that either he had not been born, or 
elſe that the grave and oblivion might cover him 
to all Eternity. But what need this fright any 
Man whilſt he is alive, and may provide himſelf 
accordingly ? eſpecially tince the grace of God 
puts it in our choice and power to be good, and 
ſo qualified, that we may be out of all danger of 
miſcarrying in the Judgment. 

For, Brphilns, can it be thought that God 
Almighty thould ſeek the ruine of his Creatures, 
or that he can have any defign upon them to 
make them eternally miſerable 2 If he had, there 
would not be the ſolemnitjes of a Day of Judg- 
ment ; for he would not need to infhare us in 
forms of Law, but might without more ado have 
deſtroyed us when he pleaſed, and who could 
reliit him, or di{pute the caſe with him 2 Un- 
doubtedly he is too great a Majeſty to have any 
little ends to ferve ; and therefore we can fiul- 
pect no hurt trom him, and there could be no- 
» thing but the overtlo owing 2s of his own goodneſs 
that provoked him to make us at the fi {t; and 
therefore a can be nothing of envy, malig- 
nity or cruelty in any of his counſels and deſigns 
about us. 

And that all theſe are not mere ſayings or 
fanguine conjectures of mine , but real trut! 

( belides all other ways of probation ) you may 
be aſſured by this conſideration , that in all 
God's demands from us , as the terms and con- 
ditions of our happineſs , or (which is all one ) 
in all the duties he requires at our hands, and 
in all the obligations of Religion, there 1s no- 


rhing ſevere and diſcouraging , nothing &x- 
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tremely narſh and difhcult , mucin tefs impoſ}t- 


ble : nay, in truch, if things be rightly conli 
Gered , 1 believe there wi ill be nothing to be 
jound in any inſtitution of Reitgion that ever 
was heard of in the World, that could go fo 
much againit the grain with Men, as to tempt 
{tem to run the hazard of dying eternally , ra- 
ther than to comply with it, And it any fucl; 
\VCrc to i found, it were ground enough to 
re us, that ſuch inſtitutions proceeded not 
{OM God; for ſuch is his Wiſedom and Benis- 
hit ty, that he can impoſe nothing, as a ſevere 
Task-Maſter, purely to abridge our liberty , or 
70 break our fpirits , and oppreſs our powers , 
ut only to raiſe and improve us according 
to our utmoſt capacities, and as neceſſary me- 
thods to train us up as Candid: ates for Eternal 
Life. 
I will not ceny but there are fome reſtraints 
Put upon us, end fome difficulties we muſt ex- 
Deck to encounter , otherwiſe Religion would 
have no exceltency in it, nor could we have 
citier the glory or the pteature 1n obtaining 
our end and happineſs, If it were won without 
veat and labour. But I do contidently affert , 
at theſe diftculties ( whatever they are ) we 
Nat nnd juit reafon to undergo with all chear- 
tunes, if we do but compare vhat Religion 
Pt romiſes , \ with what it commands or impoſes, 
AnG as tor the Chriltian Religion in particular , 
all this which I have faid 1s fo remarkably true 
or that , thar if any thing hath been repreſen 
ted as2 branch and nece ary duty thereof, which 
is of 4 contrary nature to what I have now ſup 
Pres I do not doubt with great eaſe to make 
3 appear, that ſuch fuggeition 1s either a my 
ble 
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ble miſtake , or a notourions fcandal, Why 


then. I fay, fhoud a Man think ether to il] of 
God or of himafelr.. as to be afraid or unwillins 
to fall mto 115 12fGs2 You cannot forebode 


any evil irom nm , lt yOout are ſatished that he 
is perfect and na PPV, tall and glorious , jult 
and good ; and therefore you muſt condemn 
vour ſelf of prodig1o 5 folly, na complying 
with reaſonab - anc d equitable Laws, and of he- 
ing wiltully acceiitary to your own calamity 
you dare not. underzo his Judzment. So that 
upon the whole matter there can be no reaſon, 
voy you ſhould be unwilling to believe there is 
ſuch a thing , and that 1s all I defire of you at 
prefent, and I heartily conjure you to be true 
to your felf here, 

tioph, Well, 1 am refolved to be as indiffe. 
rent as it is poſhble to be : Now theretore prove 


Sebatt. That I will do with The mora! demon- 
:.] poſtible plainnefs and f:ncer1- frat/on of a judg- 
fy; namely, I will make good _ 777 79 come. 

p hat there 1s tufficient reafon to incline a pru- 
cent Man to expeCt and believe, that after this 
0d Almighty will call Men to account, and 
'1dge them according to their former ations and 
| chavio! I, 

Now yon knouw it is the nature of Moral Ar- 

1ments , not to depend upon ene fingle Evi- 
ence, but to conlilt of the united force "of ſeve- 

-al conſiderations: Accordingly my preſent proof 
of a Judzment to come (as aforeſaid) muſt com- 
Miſe theſe three particulars. 

Firſt, I will ſhew, That the nature and con- 
dition of Mankind is ſuch , as-to- render him. fit 
and capable to come to an account, and to- un- 
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dcrgo ſich a Judgment as we ſpeak of. 

Seconly, That it is very agreeable to the 
Nature and” Attributes of God ( according to 
thoſe Notions which we have of him ) that he 
ſhould call Mankind to ſuch an account, and 
udgce them. 

Thirdly, That God Almighty aCtually execr- 
ciſes and diſplays ſuch a Providence in ti1s pre- 
ſent World , as gives earneſt betore-hand , that 


tore when I have opencd and nizae them our 
{everally in the order I have laid them down, 1 
will leave it to you to collect tne reſult of 
them. 
i, I tay the nature and condition of Man: 
| kind 1s ſuch, as renders hin: 
"2 .-- 1944 pp capable of undergoing a judg- 
iniud with fp MENt In another World ; and 
powers, .as mate therefor: it 1s reaſonable that 
it reaſmable for he exye't it accordingly. This 
901: 70 expert Judg- will appear by the inſtances 
wes following. 
in the firit place it is. notorious, that Man- 
kind 1s endued with a large and comprehenfive 
mind, which 1s not confined to the mere 9h- 
zects of his ſenſes and things preſent before 
him , but hath a vaſt ſcope and proſpect , * by 
means of which he ſurveys the Univerſe , em- 
braces the whole World, and takes within his 
Verge, as well things paſt and things to come , 
as thoſe that are preſent, which no other Crea- 
ture is capable of but himſelf. The Beaſt hath 
ao kind of notice of or concern for what was 
in 
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:n former time , nor no folicifude about what 
may come aiter ; but only applies It ſeit to the 
preſent exigencies or Conveniencies of the body 
But Man is very curious and inquihtive into 
Hiſtory , and how things palt of old , long he- 
fore he was born , and is alſo very thou: zhtful 
and anxious what may befall hereafter when he 
fhall be dead and gone. Now this one contide- 
ration alone makes him look as it he were a Be- 
nz that were concerned in the whole frame of 
Nature, and in all the revolutions of Prov i- 
dence, and at leaſt of more conſeguence than 
to DC a cre Pageant for the thort time of this 
life, or 2 Muſhroom to ſhoot out of the Eartit , 
and return to it asajn , and t9 be as 11 It had 
never been, 

Beſides, we inay obſerve, That the mind of 
Man doth not only coniider the abſolute na- 
ture of things as they he {ingly and f{ererally 
before it, but compares them tozether , and 
eſtimates their relative natures , the mu tual re- 
ipects that they have to each other, and the va: 
rious aſpetts and influences they have npon eac!} 
other ; and ſo comparins and conferrinz thins: 
together, raiſes obſervations, makes inferences, 
deduces concluhons , frames general Ma%Ximes , 
thereby brings things into order and method, 
and raiſes Arts and Sciences. All oz any of 
which things no Creature below himfelt makes 
any pretence to , or gives any token of, From 
whence we may conclude not only the pre-emi- 
nence of Nature , but that he is ordzined tv 
higher purpoſes, 

Moreover, Mankind is endowed with liberty 
of choice and freedom of will, by virtue of 
which he doth not only move himaf by his 
Own 
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own internal Principles and vital Energy , but 
alſo can determine himſelf to this obje&t or 
that, and either preſume or delilt the profe- 
cution at his own pleaſure: Infomuch that he is 
either carried by the ſvinge of any ſuperiour 
Jove-6g nor fatally allured by the powerful 
charms of any objects from without, no nor 
by the efficacy of any Arguments ariſing there- 
from, nor any imprethon whatſoever ( faving 
tat of God Almighty ) can overbear or ſuper- 
{ede his own reſolution, but that he can att or 
deſiſt , ſuſpend protecution or purſe ls OWN 
apnly himfeit to this objett or 

rat, and foliow this argument and motive or 
the other; he [i th fuch an Helm within him- 
iclf, tot he can fil againſt Wind and Tide; 
1C can 10ve hunfelr 11 a calm , ana ſtay him- 
ſelf in a form: In a word, he can move which 
way, Wien and how far he will, and ſtop his 
own career when Fe pleaſes. The truth of 
£711s we find by daily experience, and we com- 
monly pleaſe our f#!vcs too much in this Prero- 
tive of our Natnres, We ſee that which is 
*tfer , and follow thit which we know to be 
wWoriz; we hear Arguments and rcject them , 
Jecauts we will doe bo; we are perſuaded to 
the contrary, and vet go on 3 and when and 
-itſocver we at, we find at the fame time we 
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41l have done quite contrary , if we had plea- 
, Other Creatures either act merely as they 


my 
12 acted by fuperiour Cauſes drawn by viſible 
wyers, or fatally inclined by the objetts and 
1a9tives before them; but we are put into the 
and of cir own Counſels ; and wholly gover- 
acd | by our ſelves , as to our inward refolutions 

3 Jeterininarions. Now this, as it 15 a mighty 
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diſcrimination of our Natures from theirs, { it 
hath this pecular eftect, that it renders a Man's 

actions properly his own, and imputable to hi :0- 
{elf and to nothing .elfſe, and conſequently F 
him to yy 4 Judgn eat for them, 

But further yet, to make Mankind more Ca- 
pable of a Judg Dm he hath a directive Rulc 
or Law of Reaſon within him, whereby to f0- 
rern himiſclf both in his E! tections and Profecu- 
tions, that is, he acts not only o_—_ and un 
leterminately in reſpect of any cauſe ithout 
limfelf, but he hath a 1;&ht within to te 
and direct thoſe free powers ot his , that they 
may- not run riot and moye extravagantly, by 
the means of which he 1s enabled | both to maks 
choice of his dehgns , and to {elect tit and pro 
per methods of accompliſhing them, For as | 
is not ftaked down to fome one particular bu! 
nels (as generally other Creatut 'es Are) but Nat TN 
vreat ſcope to expatlate 1 in, _ aricty to ple? } 
himfelf withall ; { he hath a Card and Comnzt 
-1ven him to fail Dy 1n that on Ocean whici: 
ies before him: that is, he hath a faculty of 
1iſcerning the dilierence of things , and conſe 
quently can judge what is worthy to be pr: 
pounded as his poſt and defign , and alto to 
meaſure and adjult the means thereunto, w:i 
renders him more fit to give an account both ©! 
his Elections and Proſecutions 

Nay farther yet , humane Nature by the ac. 

-antage of this light within him, hath not on!s 
4 capacity of apprehending and judging Of - n: 
tural good and evil, or fuch things as are onl: 
pleaſant and profitable, or the contrary , bu: 
hath alſo notions of higher good and evil , 
which we commonly call Moral; that is , be 


i 
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finds himfeif obliged to have Wed to ſome- 
ting elf: beſides and better than his body ; 
nainely , cither to the Deity, or to the Com- 
munity of Mani:ind, or at leaſt to his own better 
part his Soul and Mind. None of which are at 
all | conſidered by 2ny Creature below Man, and 

s hardly any part of Mankind (at leaf 
ey duty 2 to hs ſv eſtcemed ) which doth nor 


think It felt corned in all theſe. For we ſce, 
whotoever hath any thins of a Man in him, 
5h think tome atfons to become or not become 


mnt 7 9109001 incrclyas he 1s a Man, which 
11d admit of no aifterence, but be all alike 
11 2 Beaſt: Whereupon It 1s that a Man cannot 
cilncnſe with himfelf in the doing of ſeveral 
r1HITgS which are 1n his power to doe, no not in 
LIC ark and tne greatelt privacy, becauſe every 
! that 1n any meaſure underſtands himſelf , 
_ ith a reverence of himſelf, and the effect of this 
betrays jt elf in that quick ſenſe which Mankind 
hath peculiarly of ſhame and honour, which ar- 
Zues him to Le accountable to ſomething higher 
than his ſenſes. 
Above all this, it is conſiderable that Man- 
ind hath rot oneiy a ſpeculative apprehenſion 
of moral good ana evil , but a practical and 
very quick and pungent ſenſe of it, which we 
call Conſcience , by which he not only remem- 
bers and calls to mind whatſoever hath paſt 
nm , but reficcting alſo upon the ends and cir- 
cumitances of 1115 own aCtions , and comparing 
wh at ke hath done both for matter and manner 
either _ tlie re of Reafon within him, or 
ome other Law, he cenſures and judees himſelf 
accordingly. it he hath done well and vertu- 
oully ; that is. hath approved himſelf to __ 
ſelf , 
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ſelf , he then applal ds and cComiorts hin aleit , 
and feels an unſpeakab le ſatisfaction in his own 
As tor Example, if a _ bave behaved 


. Fg ” "ITT mu mA 1n | - 

himſelf gallantiy towards his Prince and Coun- 
/ J 

try ; it he have carrie hionſe it Inge NUOUNY ang 

gratefully towards his Friends; his Patrons or 


Benet: CTOrs : t he have been Denencicent to an 
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and chears 1its very 4Zo1 Inte! ance, - Qn the « 
frary, if he have Kd falſe , Ereaciierous and i: 
grateful; if he have hee | and ! opp effive , 
or have ſaid or done any baſe thing , he is pre- 
{ntly upbraided, accuted, condem ned and tor- 
mented by himſelf, Now what 1s all this but 
Prajudicum, a kind of anticipation of the judg- 
ment to come ? 

But if any Man ſhall pretend this thing cal- 
ld Conſcience, which we now fpeak of, to be 
no natural endowment of Humanity , but only 
the cifect of Cuſtom and Education ; ſuch a per- 
on may eaſily undeceive himſelf , it he will bur 

confider, that all this w_ ch I have e ſpoken of 
Conſi nce, both as to the matter and form of 
It ( Synter 1s and Synerdefas , as Learned? Nien 
re ph as to diftingni!! n) 1 15 fo umverſal to a}l 
Mankind (© at leaf that have not done ce 
to themſe'yves) that it can with no colour be 
imputed it Education , but muit be refolved 
into the ver ry nature and fenſe of the Soul. And 

,oreover, a difterent notion and apprehenfion 
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of the fore-menttoned particulars, is fo deep] 
implanted in the minds of Men, tnat it 1s impot- 
fhle any _ Cuſtom or Education ſhould 


} : ata ll atkarne x * ane, > y 
abſolutely aud Domes, ettace it; thereiore 1t 1s 


1e Divine. lt a 'oment. 
To all which add in the laſt place, That the 
Mind of nin tems plainly to beabove the Body, 
and indepen! lent of it; for as much as we ſee, 
that not on:y our Reaſon and the Powers of out 
Sonls, are ſo tar ro m decaying with the Body, 
that contrariwiſe they grow -more ſtrong and 
vigorous by thoſe very cavies which impair the 
Body, I inean, by Age: Fxerciſe and Experience. 
Beliaes, It is: ©: ny 0 olfteryal Ole, Chat our Souls do, 
as oifen as they ny! pwr act quite contrary to the 
intereſts and inclinations of our Bodies, and fre- 
quently controul the patſtons thereof, as well as 
COrrectt and over-rule the Verdict of our Senſes. 
Therefore It is not at all provablc, that they 
fhonld periſh with our Bod ics, but ſurvive to ſome 
tiirther purpolcs , <p cially If WC take In what ] 
1th nated befo! C, winelv, the contideratio ) of 
hes thortneſs of the tine of this li te, WHICH 13 i 
; Vay inconlideraile tor fo excellenta Being, as the 
On! to clipay it felf in, that it ſeems unworthy 
be all the aforeſaid perfections, and more unwor 
ty or the contrivance of that Wiſdom which 
made us to rar r it fo, unleſs jt be that Mankind 
75 ol cd here only in a ſtate of probation, and 
is 09 Oe tried hereafeer in order toa more taiting 
ſubitence and duration, Which in conlideratt- 
on of all the premiſes, he cannot but be thoug!i1t 
capabl2 of, at lcait if there be a Judge as fit tc 
11dg2 him, as he is fit to undergo 2 Tudement. 
Waich brings me fo my tecond Branco. 
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_ Hold a little, I pray, good $b3/7 521 


LL = Dr 
you have ſpoken many things wel! Il and worthit 
of Go Pre-En nence of humane Natnre , and 


ſome - of them ſich as are not only Siifticient t 
erect a Man's Spirits, and provoie lin to hopes 
vell of him{lf, but allo do render 1t it #6: 
lort probabie, tnat we are deſigned for to; 
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polat, nor WI! all you Have faid attain the end 


you propounded, 1111:f5 you 29 farther, 

prove the Sorl of Man to be a Spirit or imma- 
terial Subſtance (as the Men cf your way are 
wont to fj Jak ) Lows ſo there may be a plain 
foundation for 5 its exiflence out of the Body 
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Without Whicn, tet it be as excellent a Bei! 
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ſuch a Judsment in anotiier World as we are 
Neaking Of. 
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ment fogetner beiore you, that fo you micht 


nave ta! 2 View of it intire and all at once : 


and hen li mig ht have objected, as you thould 
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powers cf the Soul were laid alkep by Death 
until that time; vet now upon 4 re-unon witf; 
tet proper Orzans, they would revive again. 

So that ! on not in m1 proof fall ſhort of the 
mark I aimed it, but vou outſhoot the point in 
your demand : For whether the Soul be a ſpiri- 
tual ſubſtunce or no, fo long as thoſe pertections, 
which we have enumerated, belongs to it, there 
15 nothing wanting to make it capable of under- 
g0iNg a Judgment, Burt, 

Secondly, To ſpeak my own mind plainly and 
t'> Come home to your ſatisfaCtion, I muſt tel! 

— you, That as for my part, I do 

1:92 95% vj +32. not doubt but that the Soul of 
awed to bo [11 | Py 

| | Man 1s properly and itrictiy of 

a ipiritual Nature; fol am con- 

tident that choſe things which we have aſcribed 
to it, 09 ſuſhciently prove it to be ſo; ſecing it 
15 impoiſtbie to ive thoſe Po-2vomena, or to give 
ainy toterable account of thoſe great accomplith- 
ments and perfornariccs of the Soul before tpeci- 
Fed from ineer matter, ict 1t be modified or cir- 

mitantiated how 1t Can, 

"Waple 2Cro2ption of Objects is of the Joy 
et ranx of numane perfections, and indeed is 
nor prover to humane Nature, but common to 
Prates ; (et this i-ems impoſſible to be perform- 
<< by meer matter. For the E Eye, though it be 
: very admirable and exquilite Organ, can by 
© means be faid to perceive the objects of ſght, 

put only to tranſinit or preſent them to ſome 
Derceptive power. It doth, I fay, onlyas a Glats 
repreſent the Species or Image of the thing 
wiich even a dead Eye or an hole, will in 
ſome meaſure pertori ; but it makes no judg: 
ment 0: the object at alt, as appears by this, 
that 
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that all objects are tranſmitted, reverſed, or 
with the heels upward, through the Eye, and 6 
left, till ſome higher powers ſets them right and 
on their Legs, and judges of their diſtance and 
other circumſtances. 

Now if it be ſo, - that matter thus advanta 
2eouſly diſpoſed and improved, as in the ad- 
mirable Structure of the Eye, cannot perform 
that one aft of ſimple perception, what ſhall 
become of all thoſe nobler actions of the Soul 2 
and into what ſhall they be reſolved 2 Such as 
ſelf-motion, the ſtrange celerity of thought, 
memory of that which is paſt , prudence and 
forecaſt for that which is to come, and a thou- 
ſand other ſtrange operations. Is 1t imagina- 
ble that meer matter ſhov1d underſtand, argue, 
diſpute, conſider and confer the relation of one 
thing to another , and thence infer conſequen- 
ces and make concluſions 2? It is likely that mecr 
body and quantity ſhould be ſenſible of ſhame 
and honour ; nay, be conſcientious too, and ac- 
cuſe, condemn, and torture it felf ; or which 
1s moſt wonderful of all, check, controul, deny, 
limit, and mortifie it ſelf 2 He that will un- 
certake to ſhew how all theſe things may be 
performed by Atoms and Motion only, 1s a 
ſubtil Mechanitt indeed, and I do not doubt but 
at the ſame rate ſuch a Wan may be ableto make 
a new World, when he pleaſes, with the fame 
Atorns as Materials. For it is evident, there 
Is more jntricacy in this little World of Man, 
than in the whole Fabrick of Heaven and Earth 
beſides, 

Wherefore if matter or body cannot per- 
form the aforeſaid Operations, then the Soul 
of Man, which doth perform them, muſt be 

N acknow- 
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acknowledged to be a ſpiritual ſubſtance. 

Bioph. In troth you talk very ſhrewdly ; but 
for my life I cannot underſtand what you mean 
by this thing which you call Spirit, and there- 
fore I reject the Notion as gibberifh and non- 
ſenſe. 

Sebaſt. Softly, good Brophilys, what reafon 
is there for that haſty concluſion 2 Muſt we 
needs deny every ſuch thing to be, as is hard 
to underſtand 2 Muſt we, like dull Boys, tear out 
the Leſſon that is difficult to learn 2 Is nothing 
true but what is eaſie, nor poſſible but what is 
facile 2 But beſides, let me tell you upon ſecond 
thoughts, there is not more dithculty in under- 
ſtanding the Nature of Spirits, than there is 
in conceiving how all the aforeſaid operations 
ſhould be performed with them, no nor half 
fo much neither ; fo that nothing is gotten by 
the objection ; for it is a very vain thing to ob- 
ject difficulty, -when at the ſame time you are 
forced to acknowledge the thing to be neceffary, 
But why, I pray you, what is the cauſe that 
ſpiritual ſubſtance is not as intelligible as corpo- 
real 2 

B:oph. O Sir, there is a vaſt difference in the 
caſe, I can ſee and feel the latter, but fo I can- 
not the former. 

Sebaſt. Nay believe me, there you are out, 
you ſee and feel only the accidents of a bodily 
ſubſtance, but not the ſubſtance it ſelf, no more 
than you can ſee or feel a Spirit. 

Bioph. Pardon me, at leaſt I fee and feel the 
bodily ſubſtance by the accidents ; that is, I am 
aſllured of its preſence and exiſtence, and I can 
affirm ſuch things of it upon that teſtimony of 
my ſenſes, 

EE. Sebaſt, 
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Sebaſt. And you may afirm as much ofa Soul 
(if you pleaſe) though you can neither ſee nor 
feel it, foraſmuch as you plainly perceive the 
properties and operations of It. 

" Bioph. That is cloſe and to the purpoſe, I 
confeſs; but ſtill I cannot tell what to make of 
this thing called Spirit, for I can frame no Image 
of it in my imagination, as I can do of other 
things. 

 Sebaſt, Why, there is it now. I perceive 
now, Brophilus, you have a deſire to ſee with 
your Mouth, and hear with your Eyes. For as 
reaſonably every jot may you expect to do either 
of thoſe, as to frame a ſenſible imagination of a 
Spirit. That which we call Imagination ( you 
know ) is nothing elſe but the impreſs of the co- 
lour, bigneſs, or ſome other accidents ( of a 
thing that hath been preſented to our ſenſes) re- 
tained in, and ( it may be) a little diverſified 
' by our phancy. But now if a Spirit have no 
colour nor bulk, nor ſuch other accidents to be 
repreſented to our phancy through our outward 
ſenſes, how is it poſſible you ſhould have an 
image of it there? No, no; ſpiritual Beings 
are only capable of affording us an intelleual 
Idea ; namely, . our higher faculty of Reaſon 
from obſervation of their effects and operations, 
concludes their Eſſence, and takes an eſtimate 
of their Natute; and indeed it is a flat contra- 
diction to require any other evidence of that 
kind of Beings. 

Beoph. This kind of Diſcourſe is very ſubtil, 
and I cannot tell what to object farther to it; go 
on therefore to your ſecond Branch, perhaps 
there I may better cope with you. 


Sebaſt, The ſecond ſtep which I take to- 
N 2 wards 
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The natural No- wards the proof of a Judgment 
tions Men have of to come,is;that as on the one ſide 


Goda, render it rea- > 
19-7 pn p fs Mankind appears to be fit and 


hat he will judge Capable of being judged here- 


the World. after ; ſo on the other hand it 
is agreeable to the Nature and 
Attributes of God, and to thoſe Notions we have 
of a Deity, that he ſhould call the World to 
ſuch an account, and this appears brietiy thus. 

The moſt common and moſt natural Notion 
which Men have of the Divine Majeſty, is, That 
he is a Being abſolutely perfect, that is, (a- 
mong(t other accompliſhments ) that he 1s a 
moſt powerful, wiſe, juſt and good Being ; there 
is hardly any body that thinks of a God, but 
conliders him under theſe Attributes and Per- 
fections, and he that diveſts him of any of theſe 
Perfections, renders him neither an object of fear 
nor of love, and confequently not a.God ; inſo- 
much that were it not for politick ends, namely, 
to avoid infamy or other puniſhment amongſt 
men, doubtleſs thoſe that deny to him any of 
theſe Attributes, had as good flatly deny him to 
have any Being at all. 

Now if theſe things be included in the natu- 
ral Notion of God, they not only capacitate 
him to be a Judge of the World, if he pleaſes, 
but give great allurance that he will do it ; for 
if he be a wiſe Being, he cannot but ſee how 
things go, and particularly how his Creatures 
carry themſelves here below ; if he be power- 
ful, he hath it in his hand to rectifie thoſe dif- 
orders he obſerves amongſt them, and both to 
puniſh the evil and to reward the good. And 
if he be good and juR, it cannot but be on” 
Fed from him that he will ſet things to rights 

one 
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one time or other, when his Wiſedom thall thin; 
fit ; but it 1s evident, this is not done exactly 
and anſwerably to thoſe Attributes of his in this 
World, therefore there is no reaſon to doubt 
but he will afſuredly doe it in another World ; 
and therefore the Scripture tells us, He hath ap- 
pointed a day, wherein he will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs, CC. 

Bieph. Not too faſt, good Sebaſtian. T know 
not certainly what apprehenſions other Men 
may have ; but for my part, though I do ac- 
knowledge a God (and that not only politically 
( as you ſuſpet) but upon the principles of 
Reaſon, yet I muſt profeſs to you, I do not 
think the natural Notion of God includes thoſe 
Attributes you ſpeak of, Way may there not 
be a God, and he only a neceſſary Agent , and 
then there is no danger of an after-reckoning 
with him 2? 

Seba/t. Ah, Biophilus, T am heartily ſorry to 
fizd © unworthy a Notion of God till to find 
any room in your thoughts (though it were but 
. In ſuſpicion only. ) It 1s very Ke 
edi is. that if he be PS... nt apt 
only a neceſſary Agent, then all 
fear of a Judgment is diſcharged , and as cer- 
tain that all Religion can then be nothing elſe 
but a groundleſs Superſtition at the beſt. For 
then God muſt needs be a very tame Deity 
which Men may play withall and abuſe at plea- 
ſure, as the Frogs did by their wooden King in 
the Fabſe. 

Bur then, in the name of Goodneſs , what: 
need is there of any God at all, if a neceſſary 
Agent will ſerve the turn 2 Why can we not 


as well ſuppoſe the World to be eternal, as 
DB = make 
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make ſuch a contemptible Being, as a neceſſary 
Agent is, to be eternal , only to give beginning 
to the World. 

Or rather , why if we attribute one Perfecti- 
on, 2.e. Eternity to him, why not all the reſt, 
which ſeem to be inſeparable from it 2 For as 
much as it is not: imaginable how the fir{t Cauſe 
ſhould be the meaneſt of all, and he that gave 
thoſe other Perfe(tions to other things , fliould 
be deſtitute of them himKE. 

Or how can we believe that ſuch a fettered, 
impotent, unthinking and unwiſe Being, ſhould 
make a World in that Beauty and Perfection 
which this World conſiſts of 2 Or at leaſt how 
is it poſſible that a natural or neceflary Agent 
( which is like a, Gally-Slave chained down to 
his Bench, and confined to his Task and Sub- 
jet ) ſhould make'a World with ſuch curioſity 
and diverſity of things , yet with that exquiſite 
order and harmony which we obſerve in Na- 
ture ? | | 

Do you think that the frame of things could 
not poſſibly have been any otherwiſe than they 
are 2 Can you fanſie that nothing could have 
been better nor worſe than it is now 2 If you 
{ee any footſteps of wiſedom or choice, any poſ- 
ſibility that any thing ſhould have been 0- 
therwiſe than it is , you forego your neceflary 
Agent. | 

Do you not ſee great and manifeſt inſtances 
of defjgn and contrivance in the order of things, 
12, one thing fitted to another., and one ſub- 
ordinate to another , and altogether conſpiring 
to ſome publick end and uſe 2 Now ſure a necel- 
fary Agent could not guide things ſo, becauſe it 
hath no ends or deſigus of its own, | 
_ | Agaln, 
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Again, if God be a neceffary Agent, I would 
fain be reſolved how it came to paſs that we are 
not ſo too? I think you granted me even now 
that we chuſe our own way , propound ends to 
our ſelves, and voluntarily purſue them, when 
we could ( if we pleaſed ) as freely chuſe and 
act contrary , and this we juſtly glory in as the 
perfection of our Nature. Now how to con- 
- ceive that I ſhould be a free Agent, and that he 
who made me fo ſhould be a neceſſary one ; that 
is, that the effect ſhould be more excellent than 
the cauſe, neither I, nor (as I ſuſpect) any body 
elſe, can underſtand ? 

But I need not in this place induſtriouſly ſet 
my ſelf to confute this odd conceit of God's be- 
ing only a neceſſary Agent , becauſe in my third 
Branch I ſhall fundamentally undermine it, and 
(as I think ) leave neither colour nor pretence 
for it, and therefore with your leave I now ha- 
ſten to that. 

Bioph. Go on then in God's name. 

Sebaſt. My third and laft Point for the proof 
of a Judgment to come is this; 

God doth actually exerciſe ſuch — There #5 an ac- 
a Providence in and over the _ - 9g 2c 
| k is world. There- 
World for the preſent as gives #,e here will be 
great afſurance that he will  Juagment in th: 
judge it hereafter. For thefe 7ex?- 
are as It were the two ſeveral 
ends of the fame Chaih, a Providence here, and 
a Judgment hereafter. They do naturally and 
mutually draw on each other. If there be a 
Judgment to come , there muſt be a provident 
Eye over the World for the preſent, in order to 
it; that is, God muſt ſo mind the World, that 
he perfe&tly- underſtand how things go, how 
N 4 Men 
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Men carry themſelves, what there 1s amiſs a- 
moneſt them, what requires puniſhment, and 
what deſerves a reward ; otherwiſe he cannot 
be ſaid to judge, foraſmuch as without this it 
might rather be ſaid, There is a day of Execu- 
tion coming, than a day of Judgment. And on 
the other ſide, if there be a Providence in this 
World, and it be true that God obſerves how 
Men carry themſelves towards him, 1t mult ſpeak 
his intention to reward and puniſh hereafter in 
proportion to ſuch obſervation ; for otherwiſe 
that Providence would be fruitlefs and to no 
purpoſe, it would be a meer matter of vain cu- 
riolity, and a needleſs trouble to the Divine 
Majeſty, as the Epicureans objected. But now 
that God doth exerciſe ſuch a Providence in this 
World, as from whence we may reaſonably pre- 
ſage a Judgment to come, I think willabundant- 
ly appear by theſe three things. 

1. There hath been ſuch a thing as we call 
Prophecy or Prediction of things before they 
came to paſs, which cannot be without a Pro- 
vidence. 

2. There have been Miracles, which could 
not he without the Divine Interpoſition. 

3. There are frequent ( though not altoge- 
ther m'raculous ) inſtances in all Ages of a Di- 
vine preſence in, and influence upon, the affairs 
of the World, 

1. Firſt, I ground the aſſer- 

Prophecy a cer- tion of a Providence in this pre- 

*ain Argument of ſent World uponthe Prophecies 
a Providence in TP 1. 

the World. andPredictionsof things before- 

hand, which have been verified 

by real effects in their reſpective times and ſea- 

ſons, It is evident, that whoſoever is able 

+9 | 0 ' certainly 
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certainly to foretel things before they are, muſt 
ſee through all the Series of Cauſes which pro- 
duce ſuch events : Eſpecially if he define alſo 
the preciſe time and other circumſtances of the 
accompliſhment 3 but above all , whoſoever 
ſhall declare before-hand, not only what ſhall 
come to paſs according to the courſe of natural 
and neceflary Cauſes, but alfo ſuch things as are 
caſual and contingent, or ſubject to the choice 
and indifferency - of free and voluntary Agents, 
muſt have a mighty reach with him, and make 
4 very curious and accurate inſpection into the 
Conjun&tions and Conſpiracy of all things as 
well as into their particular Natures, Tenden- 
cies and Inclinations : For as every Effect muſt 
have its Cauſes before it can be , fo the predi- 
(tion of ſuch effect muſt depend upon a certain 
knowledge of thoſe reſpective cauſes which are 
pregnant of it ; therefore if there ever have 
been ſuch a thing as Prophecy, there is a Provi- 
dence. 

Now for the matter of Fact, or that there 
have been certain and punctual predictions of 
things long before they came to paſs, is the 
conſtant belief of all Nations, and he that de- 
nies it muſt give the Lye to the greateſt and 
beſt part of Mankind. You may remember 
that Tully purſues this Argument in his Books, 
De Divinatione, and he there gives too many 
and too remarkable inſtances of it, to be denied 
or eluded ; but I ſhall chuſe to ſet before you 
only two paſſages out of the holy Scripture to 
this purpoſe. - For though I perceive you have 
not ſuch a reverence for thoſe Books as they 
deſerve, yet ſuch palpable matters of Fact as I 
ihall inſtance in, and which were of ſo publick 

a con- 
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a concern and general notice, as whereupon th© 
revolution of whole Nations depended , can 
afford no ground for calling in queſtion the hi- 
ſtorical Truth of them. And let me tell you, I 
make choice of theſe Inſtances out of thoſe Wri- 
tings, for no other Cauſe but for the notoriety 
of the fact, and the eafineſs of confutation, if it 
had been otherwiſe than frue. 

The former of the two paſſages is the Pre- 
diction of the ſlavery of the Children of 1/-ae/ 
in the Land- of EZgypt, and their miraculous de- 
liverance thence, above four hundred years be- 
fore it came to paſs, and the accompliſhment 
( when the time came ) anſwering the PrediCti- 
on preciſely to a very day, ſo as to be obſer- 
ved by the whole body of the People , and- the 
remembrance of it perpetuated by ari anniver- 
fary ſolemnity ever after, as you may ſee Zxod. 
Xij. 41. | 
_ "The other inſtance is the Babyloniſh Capti- 
vity , which was foretold above ſeventy years 
before it came to paſs , and that in a time of 
the greateſt unlikelihood that any ſuch calamity 
ſhould befall; namely, it was prophefied of when 
the Jews were in the greateſt Peace and Profpe- 
rity. And then for the term of this Captivity , 
that was foretold to laſt ſeventy Years, neither 
more nor leſs; and both theſe periods, (as wel! 
as other circumſtances) were exactly, and to ad- 
miration, hit in the event of things. 

Now in both theſe inſtances, the things were 
propheſied of ſo long before-hand, there were 
ſo many obſtacles 'in the way of their accom- 
pliſhment:, and {6 much of the will of Man alſo 
intereſted in both the Caſts, and yet notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch - punctual exatneG is to be ſeen 

in 
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in the Event , that it is plainly impoſſible that 
humane wit ſhould fo much as gueſs probably at 
them ; therefore the Predictions muſt be groun- 
ded upon Divine intimation : And then God 
is ſo far from being a neceflary Agent , that 
it is apparent he minds the World , and looks 
narrowly into all the parts of it, from one end 
to another , and governs and manages inferiour 
Cauſes. 

2. My ſecond proof of an ac- Miracles neceſſa- 
tual Providence in this World 7/9 978% # Provi- 
is from Miracles. By a Miracle 
I mean any thing coming to paſs, which is either 
for the matter or manner of it above the power 
of natural Cauſes, or at leaſt contrary to their 
eſtabliſh'd courſe and order ; whether it be et. 
fected by heightning them above their ordinary 
pitch, or accelerating their motion, or by ſud- 
denly bringing thoſe cauſes together, which lay 
at a diſtance; or whether it be by deprefling , 
ſuſpending or ſuperſeding any of them. 

And I reaſon thus : If any thing have ever 
been brought to paſs above the capacity or out 
of the method of the natural and common Cau- 
ſ;s, then there is an active Deity which exerts 
his power in that caſe. Or if ever the courſe of 
Nature hath been interrupted, it muſt be by the 
interpoſition of the ſupreme Cauſe : For it is 
neither intelligible, that Nature ſhould go out 
of courſe of it ſelf, without its own decay and 
failure; nor poſſible that being once ſo out of 
courſe, it ſhould ever be able to recover it ſelf 
into its former order without the help of Om- 
nipotency : Therefore if ever there have been 
a Miracle in the World, there is proof of a Pro- 
vidence, ns 
Oy Now 
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Now that ſuch extraordinary things, as we 
here ſuppoſe, have happened, cannot be doubt- 
ed without great ignorance, or denied without 
impudence. I know there 1s a fort of witty 
Men ( in their way ) who endeavour to put a 
flight upon Miracles, and therefore are very 
captious and critical in ſuch caſes as this ; but 
if they can elude ſome occurrences that have 
been [believed or pretended miraculous , yet 
they will never be able to evade them all. And 
if there have been but one acknowledged Mira- 
cle in all the time of this World, it will be fſuf- 
ficient to prove a Providence. They will per- 
haps impute ſome Cures that Ifave been faid to 
be done by Miracle, to the efficacy of ſome 
Medicine, although they can neither tell us 
what that ſpecifick remedy was , nor much leſs 
tell us how the Symptoms ſhould ſo ſuddenly 
ceaſe upon the uſe of it. It may be they will 
tell you in the general (with confidence enough) 
that the ſtrange things done in Egypt and in the 
Wilderneſs, were effefted by the ſudden ap- 
plication of Actives to Paſfives ; but cannot fo 
much as pretend to fatisfie any Man how ſuch re- 
mote Cauſes were brought together and exal- 
ted to ſuch ain extraordinary degree of efficacy , 
as to produce ſuch admirable effects on the ſud- 
den as thoſe Cauſes import. 

Or if they could ſpeak tolerable ſenſe in ſome 
of thoſe particulars, yet what natural account 
can be given of the raiſing of the dead, or of 
unlearned Mens ſpeaking all kind of Languages 
in an inſtant 2 What natural Cauſe will they 
aſſign of the Sun's ſtanding til in Joſpxg's time ? 
Or of that preternatural Eclipſe at our Saviour's 
Paſſion 2 What could intercept the Sun's light 
when 
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when the two Luminaries were in oppoſition 2 
Or what reſtored it to its motion again when it 
was interrupted, as in the former Inſtance? Or 
to its light again when it intermitted, as in the 
latter inſtance 2 To endeavour to give natura! 
accounts of theſe things, will prove as abſurd 
and ridiculous to reaſon, as to deny the matter 
of fact, is void of Faith and Reli 210N, 

But if any of theſe inſtances will not paſs 
with ſuch Men, becaufe they were over long 
before our time, or becauſe the truth of them 
depends upon the Authority of Scripture; there 
are other innumerable paflages in all - Ages nor 
liable to thar Exception, that cannot be reſol. 
red into any Cauſe lefs than a Supreme and Om- 

+ nipotent. Amongſt which, what will they fay 
to this which happens almoſt every Year? 
Namely, that after a long wet Seaſon, it ſhall 
ſuddenly clear up and be fair Weather again; 
and contrarywiſe after a long dry Seaſon, it ſhall 
unexpectedly be wet and rainy. Whereas if they 
look only to natural Cauſes, the quite contrary 
mu happen. Forafmuch as the more rain hath 
been at any time, the more may be ſtill, becauſe 
there are the more vapours from whence Clouds 
are raiſed ; and the longer a dry Seaſon hath laſt- 
ed, there is every day the leſs reafon to expect 
rain, becauſe there want vapours out of which 
it ſhould be raiſed. Now to impute this ſudden 
and admirable change only to the Winds, is to 
beg the Queſtion; for it is well enough known, 
that the Winds depend upon Vapours as well as 
Rain; and to aſcribe it to the Stars, 1sto confeſs 
an humourſome reſolution, that right or wrong 
we will ſhut God out of the World. But this 
teads me. to my 

3. Third 
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3. Third proof of a preſent 

More ordinary Providence, viz. from the more 
inftances of # Pro- frequent and ordinary inſtances 
evidence in the Sh 0 
World of a Divine influence upon the 

aftairs of the World. The effect; 
of which, though they are not accounted mira- 
culous, becauſe they are common, yet they give 
ſufficient indication of Divine Adminiſtration, 
And of this kind, there are ſo many which offer 
themſelves to an obſervant mind, that to ſeek 
flaws, and go about to make ſpecious objeCtions 
againſt ſome few of them, will be rather an Ar- 
gument of reſolved unwillingneſs to believe, 
than of any juſt grounds of Infidelity. For like 
as ina great Cable made up of ſeveral fimaller 
Cords, it perchance ſome of the threds ſhould 
flaw or break, yet the remainder will be able 
to bear the ſtreſs of whatſoever uſe it {hall be 
put to. 

Now under this Head I reckon in the firſt 
place, as very obſervable, that there 1s ſcarcely 
any great thing ever brought about in the 
World, which God may not be ſeen to have 
an hand in; and that. may be collected generally 
from the inadequateneſs of the viſible means 
to moſt notable productions: As when great 
preparations are defeated or laid aſide, and 
mean and inconſiderable ones do the bulinels. 
This is that which Solomon obſerved long ago, 
That the battel is not to the ſtrong, nor the race to 
the ſwift, nor bread to men of underſtanding : 
And we cannot want an Example for it nearer 
hand, when we remember the Reſtauration of 
King Charles 1I: For it pleaſed God to deal 
in that particular, as he did by Gideon's Army, 


when he diſmiſſed the greateſt part of the For- 
ces, 
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ces, and did his buſineſs with a few, and thoſe 
very unlikely for ſuch an Atchievement. 

But more admirable than this, is the preſer- 
vation of the holy Scripture in all Ages, both 
from total abolition by the flames of Perſecuti- 
on 3 and from corruption, by the capricious 
phancies of ſuch Men as would neither lincerely 
believe it, nor abſolutely reject it. Such alſo is 
the preſervation of the Chriſtian Religion, 
when all the wit and all the power of the World 
combined together againſt it ; and ſuch was the 
ſucceſs of the Apoſtles in propagating that Reli- 
gion, and planting the Chriſtian Church, when 
a few Fiſher-men leavened the World with a 
Doctrine quite againſt the grain of it, and naked 
Truth prevailed againſt Authority, Art and In- 
tereſt in conjunction. 

Hitherto alſo I reduce the maintenance of 
Magiſtracy and Civil Government ; and I look 
upon it as a ſtanding evidence of a Providence, 
that the ſtrong bands of wicked and refraCtary 
Men ſhoald ſtand in awe of a fingle Man like 
themſelves, only becauſe he is inveſted with 
Authority, This, if it be duly conſidered, is 
very ſtrange, and can be reſolved into nothing 
but a Providence. Nor is it lefs ſtrange, that 
conſidering the great numbers of evil Men , 
their ſecrecy and cloſeneſs, their cunning and 
talſhood, their envy and neceſſity, their aCtivity 
and ſelfiſhneſs, they ſhould be able to do no 
more hurt in the World than they do. Why 
do they not affaſſinate whom they pleaſe 2 Or 
what is the reaſon that they do not forſwear 
Men out of their lives and fortunes, and act 
whatſoever their revenge or covetouſneſs or 
luſt ſhall prompt them to 2 And no account = 
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be given of this, but the powertul reſtraint of 
Providence. 

Moreover, there are remarkable Examples in 
all Ages of evil Men dogged by their own guilt, 
and tortured by their own Conſciences, when- 
as no body elſe either accuſed or hurt them 
and on the other fide, as frequent inſtances of 
vertuous Men, who have been very comforta- 
ble under great difficulties, and whoſe Spirits 
have been born up with an admirable bravery 
under ſuch preſſures as would ordinarily cruſh 
and fink other Men : And this, although the 
perſons thus carrying themſelves, were other- 
wiſe of no remarkable ſtrength or courage. 
Neither of which paſſages can be reſolved into 
any other Cauſes, than the mighty influence of a 
Providence. 

Nay further, it is very obſervable, how 
ſtrangely ſometimes ſecret fins are brought to 
lighr, eſpecially ſuch as Murder and Treachery, 
and where all Arts and Advantages were made 
uſe of for concealment ; ſuch perſons becoming 
their own accuſers, when no body elſe could do 
it for them, and not unuſually their own Execu- 
tioners too, 

Above all theſe, there are ſome inſtances of 
vengeance befalling very flagitious Men, fo 
ſignally, and with ſuch pat and figniticant cir- 
cumſtances, that ( without any uncharitable- 
neſs ) we may be led by the ſuffering to the in, 
as in the famous caſe of Adonibezek, . Fudg. i 
whoſe barbarous uſage of threeſcore and ten 
Kings, cutting off their Thumbs and great 
Toes, and making them, like Dogs, gather 
their meat under his T able, was repaid upon 
himſelf in the ſame ſeverity, Of kind to which 

are 
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are thoſe panick fears , - and ſtiverings thet 


oftentimes attend blood- guilty Men as long as 
they live : and though they may have efc 2ped 
revenge from the hand of Men ; vet this, as 2 
Cain's mark ſet upon them by the hand i God, 
indelebly ſticks by them, and follows thcin to 
their Graves. 

It is needleſs to fay 2ny thing more on this 
ſubjeft, for as much as every Man that doth not 
wiltully ſhut his Eves, may cole inſtances to 
this purpoſe, both from the Government of the 
World in general, and from his own tortunes 
In particular. For hefides the quiet ſerenity and 
comfortableneſs ( in token of the Divine #7- 
vour ) which uſually attends a vertvous courſe 
of life, and the anviety, torment and uneatinefs, 
which as frequently { mn teſtimony of the Dt- 
vine diflike ) attends a wicked and flacitious 
one ; It Is not a very unuſ1a}, nor (to be {ure ) 
an unpleaſant fhghr, to behold rhe former 
crowned with fignal ſucceſs and Worldly pro- 
ſperity, and the latter puniſhed with thame and 
beggery : and this ſometimes ſha}i happen in 
ſuch circumſtances ; when there is nothing to 
which this different ſucceſs can be imputed but 
meerly Divine Providence, foraſmuch as the 
\atter ſhall otherwiſe be more cunning for the 
World, and every whit as induſtrious and frugal 
as the former ; but Divine Providence only 
Mikes the diſcrimination, whilſt the one 15 un- 
der the bleſhng of Heaven, and the other 1s ap- 
parently blaſted and curſed 

And now what: think you, Bzophilus, upon 
the whole matter : have I not acquitted my 
{lf in all the three things I propounded ? And 
Now laying all theſe things together , is not 

@) herc 
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here ſufficient evidence to determine a prudent 
man in the caſe, and to fatisfie him that there is 
a Providence in this World, and conſequently 
that there will be a Judgment hereafter 2 

Biophil. 1 eannot tell, Sebaſt, I confefs you have 
faid many very conſiderable things, and ſome 
of them beyond what I could have expected in 
the caſe. But I have one main Objection, which 
eſpecially touches the laſt branch of your Ar- 
gument, and which, if it ſtick by you, all you 
have ſaid will fignthe nothing; but 1f you come 
clearly off from it, I ſhall not know what to 
think of the bulineſs. It is this, in ſhort: 1 
Go not ſee any ſuch ſettled and conſtant method 
in the management of the affairs of this World, 

as mult neceſjarily argue a Pro- 
A Vindication of yvidence ; for in particular, not- 
Divine Providence withſtanding all you have ſaid 
= Fra ; Fg ny it cannot be denied, that very 
o-[aions in this Oftenthe beſt of Men are oppreſt 
tive, and born down by 1I] Fortune ; 

and contrariwiſe evil Men are 
very happy and proſperous : therefore 1t may 
feem that thoſe inſtances which you collect in 
tavour of your opinion, may happen by chance, 
rather than by the diſpenſation of a Providence; 
and then if there be no Providence in this 
World, by your own Argument, there can be 
no Judsment hereafter. 

Sebaſt. I that be all, or the main of what 
you have #0 object, I am in hope to ſee ſome 
good iflue of this Conference : for in the firlt 
place you know, that which is impeached by 
this Objeftion, is but one ſingle inſtance out of 
many which I have brought for the afſertion of 
2 Providence ; and conſequently if this _ 

fai 
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fail, or 1f I ſhould yield you all that the ohje- 
ction pretends to, yet fo long as the other are 
unſhaken by it, that great Doftrine may ſtand 
firm notwithſtanding ; for it is but as if vou 
ſhould pick one fingle ſtone out of an huge 
building, or ( as I ſaid before ) find a flaw in 
ſome one thread of a great Cable, neither of 
which can weaken or endanger the one or the 
other. But then helides, you cannot be igno- 
rant that this which you now mention, 1s -an 
old thred-bare exception worn out of all faſhion 
by the old Atheiſts and Eprcureans, and which 
hath been canvafled and baftled over and over 
by Men of all Agcs and of ſeveral Perſwaſions, 
by Job, by David, by Solomon, nay by Tully, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and ſeveral others, that it is 
a great argument of the poverty of your Cauſe 
to be ſeen in it now-a-days, and may ulitly ex- 
cuſe my labour in confuting it. However be- 
cauſe you think fit to give it countenance, 1 
will briefly ſay theſe three things in the caſe, 
VIZ, 

Firſt, That ſome meaſure of intricacy or ob- 
ſcurity in the diſpenſation of Divine Providence, 
is no argument againſt ir, but for it. 

Secondly, That there are very great reaſons 
aſſignable why it may pleaſe the Divine Majeſty 
to proceed ſometimes indifcriminately, and keep 
no conſtant. viſible method in the diftributions of 
good and evil in this preſent life. 

Thirdly, Yet however this be fometimes 
obſcure, there are at other times ſufficient and 
legible inſtances of a diſtinguifhing Provi- 
dence. 

1, Some meaſure of intricacy in the diſpenſa- 
tions of Divine Providence, is fo far from be- 

O 2 ng 
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ins an argument againſt It, Ge it 1s a great 
argument for it. For if we do not make God 
4 mcer necefſary Agent ( which I hope I have 
{atisfied you in ) we muſt allow ſomething to 
his Prerogative and Soveraignty , and conſe- 
quently grant that he may do ſome things, be- 
cauſe he will do fo, and whereof he doth not 
make us acquainted with the reaſons; and we 
may very well allow to his Wiſdom, to have a 
reach beyond us, and to have other meaſure to 
gOVErn the World by, than we could have made 
for him. What, hall we call God to an ac- 
count of his Management 2 Shall he not go- 
vern the World at all, unleſs he order it juſt 
25 we would have him? This js apparently fo 
far from beings reaſonable, that it would be 
much more ſo to conclude on the contrary; 
namely, that if there were no deptis in the Di- 
vine Counſel which we could not fathom, no 
nders in tne way of Providence, which 
we cod not trace, it wouid be very fſufpici- 
ous, Whether there were any tning of Divinity 
n the whole buſhnets. For 1i things were con- 
Tantly manz2ged one way witzout any variation, 
we ſhould be apt to think all was under the ri- 
gid Laws of a fatal Necvfiiry. If on the other 
tide there were no rule to be obſerved, no foot- 
iteps of any mcrhod, then we ſhould be tempt- 
ed to think Chance ruled the World ; but 
when we obſerve an intermixture of theſe two, 
v1z, that there is a rule, though there be ſome 
exceptions from 1t, then we have reaſon to con- 
ciude, tnat all js under a powerful and a free 
Agent, who 1t he be alſo infinitely wiſe, cannot 
but ſee reafon for ſeveral things which we cannot 
comprehend, 
2, There 
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2. There are very great and weighty rea- 
ſons efſignable why in this particular inſtance 
of Providence ( namely , in the diſtribution of 
g00d and evil in this World ) the Divine Ma- 
jeſty ſhould not be obliged to gratifie our curi- 
olity with a plain account of his proceedings, 
but make ſome exceptions to his general rule : 
amongſt which theſe following are confider- 
able. 

Firſt, Becauſe ſuch a conſtant and viſible ex- 
erciſe of diſtributive Juſtice , as your objection 
ſeems to require, would be fuch an irrefragable 
and palpable evidence of a Providence, as w rould 
leave no room for the diſcovery of ingenuity 
or a vertnous dif polt ion 2 it would deprive Men 
of the liberty of their choice, whether they 
would be Atheiitical, or devout and religious : 
and conſequently there would be no excellency 
in Piety and Vertue. For (as I have faid before 
in a like cafe) it would be no argument of love 
to God- or Goodneſs, that a Man took care to 
ſerve and pleaſe God, if he conſtantly ſtood 
over us in Aa Viſible and indeniable Providence ; 
ſo as that every offender were taken in every 
fact, and preſently led to Execution ; and on 
the: other ſide, if every vertuous action were 
forthwith rewarded and crowned. In ſhort , 
it is not agreeable to the Mind of God to ove! 
run the freedom of our choice, fince he hath 
endowed us with it, nor to ſuperſede that di- 
ſtintive faculty of our Nature ; for ſhould he 
doe ſo, he ſhould att contrary to himfelt and to 
his own Glory, as well as to the nature and con- 
dition of Mankind. 

Again , Secondly, A checkered and diver- 


ffed method of Divine Providence , wherein 
Q 3 thers 
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_ is an Intertexture of proſperity and ad- 
'>rtity in the fortunes of vertuous Men , tends 
more to their improvement than a more regu- 
lar and conltant Providence would do. For 
: 2 continued courſe of proſperity 1s too apt 
to tempt Men to be wanton and-careleſs ; ; y a 
perpetual ſeries of ndveriy would be as apt to 
tink and depreſs their ſpirits : But a middle way 
of interchange in their condition, balances them 
- 0 both ſides, and maintains them in a more 
en temper 2nd converſation. And for this 
;caton it pleafes the Divine Wiſedom to make 
fich falſe ſteps as you are apt to imagine them 
to be 


J OCs 
To which add in the third place, That here- 
in lies the very ſecret of Divine Wiſedom, and 
by this very way he doth moſt effeCtually aſſure 
us of the point in queſtion ( namely, a Judg- 
ment to come) in that there is ſuch apparent 
neceſſity of it. For if the Divine Majeſty ſhould 
tet the preſent World run at random, and inter- 
poſe himfelf in no caſe to check the hurry, and 
punilh the diſorder, there would ſeem no reaſon 
to expect Juſtice from him hereafter, who gave 
no token of it all this while, and then on the 
other ide, if ne interpoſed ſo frequently and con- 
{tantly as to lcave no irregularity unpuniſhed, nor 
any. brave action unrewarded, there would be no 
bulineſs left, nor no need of a Day of Judg- 
ment. Whereas by aftording us ſome plain in- 
ſtances of his diſcrimination in this World, we 
are ſatisfied that he minds how things go, and 
is able to judge ; and yet by permitting ſeveral 
other things to run riot , and ſeemingly to be 
unanimadverted upon , he hath as it were cut 
out work for a Day of Judgment, | 
3, Not- 
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3, Notwithſtanding all this, as I faid be- 
FE there are ſome ſufficient and undenia- 
ble inſtances of a diſtinguiſhing Providence in 
this World, I have granted to you , that 
ſometimes the ways of God are intricate and 
involved, and I have offered at ſome reaſons 
of it, to which many others might have been 
added , and amongſt the reſt that by this means 
we may be kept humble and modeſt, and taught 
to admire and reverence God , rather than to 
judge or pronounce of him. For theſe, I fay, 
and other reaſons beſt known to intinite Wiſe- 
dom, he thinks fit ſometimes to loſe us in the 
Meander of his ways; yet I fay they are not 
always thus obſcure , but ſometimes he treads 
ſuch plain and direct paths , that we may eafily 
follow him. And of this I have ſet before you 
ſeveral Examples already, and whoſoever will 
diligently attend to it , may eaſily colleft more ; 
but I will not omit to put you in mind of one 
great ſtanding one, and ( as far as is pofſi- 
ble) beyond all exception , and that was in the 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh Nation , who were infal- 
libly ſure to be happy and moſt remarkably 
proſperous ſo long as they ſtuck to the true 
God and the Laws he had given them by Moſes, 
and as ſure to be ſignally miſerable and calami- 
tous , whenſoever they apoſtatized from their 
God, or debauched their Religion, $So that 
that People was placed as a light upon a Moun- 
tain , and were an illuſtrious inſtance to all the 
World of that great Truth we are now diſcour- 
fing of; and if there were no more inſtances of 
this kind, that alone would be ſufficient for the 
purpoſe. 

" Sioph, 1 muſt confeſs, if the ſtory be true, 
Q 4 there 
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there was a very ſtrange Fate attended that 
People. 
ebajF, Fate, do you call it 2 What colour or 
preience in the World is there for imputing thoſe 
admirable revolutions to Fate? Could blind Fate 
make diitinction of Perfons and Actions; and 
ppiy it ſelf in the diſtribution of good or evil 
in proportion to Mens deſerts or miſcarriages : 
Donot difparage your own diſcretion fo much, 
45 to uſe the word Fate in ſuch a cafe. No, al- 
re Your telf that was a fignal diſplay of Divine 
Providence, and ſuch ain one as you cannot ex- 
Cot, or demand a greater, 
_ 23-5;,, Butifit were the effe&t of Providence, 
45 you Will needs have it, I wonder how it 
comes to paſs that taere is no ſuch thing now ; 
or why all the reſt of Mankind 
2 vijtble Pre- was neglected by DivineProvi- 
wViacnce over the . 
feds. dence, and only that Peopie,and 
in that Age and Corner of the 
World, ſo carefully managed by it. 
Sebaſt, O Biophilis, ask not God an account 
of his Prerogative, nor much leſs preſcrihe to 
him how he ſhall govern the World. What if 
he pitying the dark ftate of the World then, 
aid ſomething extraordinary to relieve and 1n- 
lighten it2 And what if having once given ſuch 
abundant proof of himſelf, he ſhall think that 
tuficient to all After-ages? Or, to ſay no more, 
what if 1t pleaſes him to make Faith in ſome 
reſpects more difficult now than it was then? 
Who thal expoitulate the matter with him, 
eipecially ſince he hath not left us deſtitute of 
(uthcient grounds to determine a prudent Man 
in the caſe? Which is all I have pretended to 
allert all this whule, and I think I have made 


" 
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it zood at laſt, though with fome tediouſnels of 
diſcourſe, for which I beg your pardon. 

Phil. Dear Sebaſtian, do not ſlander our Judg- 
ments ſo much, as to ſuſpect we ſhould think 
any thing tedious that is ſo much to the pur- 
poſe. I thank you heartily for the pains you 
have taken with us ; for although (I thank 
God) I have long lived under a tirm perfiva- 
lon both of a Providence here, and a Judgment 
hereafter ; yet I am greatly rejoiced to find all 
ſure under me, and when my reaſon encourages 
my devotion: And eſpecially I think my ſelf ob- 
liged to you for the fatisiaction you have given 
my Neighbour ; 1s It not fo, Brophilus ? 

Bioph. I tell you plainly, Sevaſtian hath ftag- 
gered me, and I cannot tell what to fay more 
for the preſent, but I will conſider further of it 
at leiſure. 

Phil. Ay, but do it quickly, geod Brophilns, 
you ſceptical Gentlemen are apt to take t00 long 
time to conſider of theſe matters ; you know, 
die we muſt, and that ſhortly too, ſo that we 
have not any long time to conlider in ; what an 
horrible ſurprize would it be, if whilſt we 
ſtand doubting and diſputing, we ſhould hear 
che ſound of the lait Trump, and be ſummoned 
to-that great Tribunal 2 When Death once ar- 
reſts us, there 15 no Bail will be taken, we muſt 
come to a ſtridt account, and await an irrever- 
ſible Doom, fo that there is no dallying in this 
matter. 

If either of us had intelligence that an Ene- 
my were coming upon us with deſign to affauit 
us and take away our life, although it were a 
perſon of but ordinary reputation that brought 
us the news, yet it would ſtartle nz, and we 

ſhot ih 
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ſhould not ſtand diſputing the truth of the re- 
lation , but preſently either prepare our ſelves 
to appeaſe him, or arm our ſelves to encounter 
him; and then if no Enemy appeared, we could 
ſecurely expoſtulate the falſe Alarm after- 
wards. Or if there came a report, that the 
Sea had broken its banks , and overflowed the 
plain whereon our Houſes ſtand, I affure my ſelf 
that neither of us would ſtand gravely delihe- 
rating, whether it were poſlible or no, or cavil- 
ting about the neglect of repairing the banks , 
or leaſt of all loſe ſo much time as whilſt we 
could fend Mefſengers, and expect their return, 
but firſt get us up to the Mountains, and there 
at leifure inform our ſelves of the truth of all 
circumſtances. 

When Noehb, for no leſs than one hundred 
and twenty Years together , preached Repen- 
tance, and foretold a Floud coming to drown 
al rhe World, no queſtion but the generality 
of Men laugh'd at him as a timerous hypo- 
chondriacal Perſon : They could object how 
nnuſial a thing it was he talked of, a thing that 
no Man had ſeen, or had ever happened to the 
World before: They would: diſcourſe philoſo- 
phically in the Caſe too, and repreſent it- as a 
very abſurd thing , to imagine that the water 
fhould riſe above the Earth , and overflow the 
tops of their ſtately Houſes ; for (might they 
ſay ) where ſhall there be water enough to doe 
it> from whence ſhould it come 2 of how 
ſhould this Fellow have notice of it before 
all other Nen 2 And perhaps they would con- 
clude , that at worſt they ſhould have time to 
fkift for themſelves when they ſee it come in 
earneſt, and eſcape as well as others. rouge! 

: they 
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they ate and drank and feaſted and made merry, 
and laugh'd at that preciſe Coxcomb with his 
new Machine of an Ark : Bur fo, faith our Sa- 
viour, hall the coming of the Son of man be. 
Alas, Biophilus, whilſt we dream, the Judg- 
ment ſlumbers not ; whilſt we doubt and diſ- 
pute, God is in earneſt ; and the time draws 
on apace, when Chriſt Jeſus, the Judge of the 
World , ſhall come 7 the glory of bu Father and 
of all the holy Angels, the Heavens ſhall then 
melt away, and the Earth be on fire from one 
end of it to another; the dead ſhall riſe out of 
their Graves, and make an- huge Afﬀembly; the 
Books of all Mens Actions ſhall be opened, and 
the Devil together with every Man's own Con- 
ſcience , ſhall be the Accuſers. Then ſhall all 
thoſe that are conſcious to themſelves to have 
lived vertuouſly and holily, look up with joy 
and comfort to ſee their Saviour become their 
ſudge ; to find a vindication from all thoſe un- 
juſt cenſures that have paſt upon them here be- 
low ; to come to an end of their labours, a re- 
ward of their ſervices , the accompliſhment of 
their faith and hopes. Lord, What joy will be 
in their countenances , what glory- upon their 
heads ! How the Angels ſinile upon them, and 
welcom them to their journey's end, and Heaven 
opens in an admirable Scene of light and glory 
to receive them | 
But on the other ſide, all that are privy to 
themſelves to have lived wickedly , baſely and 
unprofitably, ſhall look pale and tremble, and 
call upon the rocks and mountains to hide them 
from the face of the Lamb that fits upon the 
Throne ; for they ſhall ſee all black and diſmal 
about them , no tears will move pity, no Rhe- 
torick 
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to:ick will perſiade,, no excuſes will be ad- 
raitted, no Apyeal allowed, no refuge to 
oy found, 1, nor Eeprirve to be hoped for; but 
tne ſhall herr that dreadful Sentence , Depart 
accried 'mto everlaſtiis fire prepared for the De- 
V1, anc by Angels , and ſhall ſee Hell open her 
mcut!1 to. receive them into unquenchable 
tames, 

Bioph, I proteſt you ſpeak with ſuch feeling, 
Phil. that your difcour hath more power up- 
on me, tonan a!l the Arguments that ever 1 
ncard in my Life. - And I know not what is the 
matter, hut my neart trembles ; therefore let 
me once more 1ntreat you to adjourn the re- 
mainder of _ lifcourſe till =p time, and 
in tie mean Wile IH conſider of it, as I pro- 
miſed You. 

_ Ah dear NOT: do not prove 
v0 : DO out to gk s it: you cannot evade ; ; No, 
pur 108 olf £115 buſineſs a moment longer : Now 
that it frems God hath touched your heart, 
quench not his holy Spirit , it may be you will 
never be in ſuch a temper again, if you loſe this 
opportunity. 

R:oph. 1 affure you I like this temper ( as you 
call it ) fo well , that I do not deſire to feel 
more of it. But it you are reſolved to go on 
to torment me, I pray do me the favour firit to 
anſiver me this Queſtion, If theſe things be fo 
as you repreſe:zt them, how comes it to pals 
chat Men , uaconcerned about Religion , die as 
CO! nfortably many times as any others 2 The 
reaſon of my Queſtion is this, becauſe you will 
pretend that whilſt Men are well in health, 


and fwimming with the Tide of Proſperity , 
| | they 


dgving, and that there 15 has One Wav- with 
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they may either artificially put oft the thoughts 
of thefe- things, though they b: tre: or the 
noiſe of baſins, and the careiles. of tnctr ten- 
ſes may obſcure ail apprehention of anothe; 
World. Burt ſure, when - Men find themi*tves 


thein, It thould be too lare for them to Patte 
themſelves, or to admit of the fiatterics of 

thers ; then flrely prejudices ceaſe, and Men 
77e at leiſure to think: The slory of the World 
annot dazzle their Eves _— It 1S leayins 


hem, - they it : What then, I fav, can be 


the reaſc on it theſe things be rue ( wihica you 
w_ kſo2 tectonately of.) tha! 
NEE 15 not as remarkable a dit- Flow :! 727 70 
ference in Mens temper of fpirit #97 75 #077 25 
when they come to dic there TR. 


_ F - : " "4 "Y/ pF. '/7 
ſeems to be in their converſatl- A# of ns 7; 


on whilit they are alive ? 

Sebaſt, 1 apprehend your queſtion very well, 
and the reaſons of your asking it too. And for 
anſwer to It, - I pray tell what js the reafon 
that Men that love their health and their Eſtates 
both very well, will neverthelets be Drunkards 
and Whore-Valters and Gameſters, though 
they fee by daily cx22rience, that theſe are very 
fure methods to out chem of hoth 2 You will 
tell me, I fuproſe, that they feed themſelves 
with abſurd and unreaſonable hopes which fool 
their dittrotion, or that they are bewitched and 
beſotted with thoſe kind of pleaſures, and fo 
conſider nothins at all. Why juſt fo it is 
here, the things we ſpeak of are undoubtedly 
true, and the. miſcarriage in them is fatal ; but 
Men 2 are careleſs and incogitant, and flip into 
"te pit of deſtruction before they are aware 3 

the 
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they live merrily, becauſe they never think of 
any thing, and they die as fottiſhly as they 
lived. 

Again, there is another fort of Men that arc 
captious and conceited, who will chop Logick, 
as we iay, with God Almighty ; ; they will have 
not only their reaſon ſatisfied, but their curto- 
tity alſo, or they will not believe ; they mult 
ſee a Spirit and Heaven and Hell, or one muſt 
come from the dead to tell them News out of 
the other World, or they wil! not be content- 
ed. Now God will not indulze this humour of 
theirs, and they are reſolved to venture him, 
that is, they will be damned rather than for- 
g0 It, 

Beſides, there are others taxe a great deal of 
pains to disbelieve, they will uſe all the Arts 
of Sophiſtry, all the tricks and evaſions of wit, 
intrench and fortifie themſelves in their Athei- 
{tical conceits; in a word, they will cheat their 
own reaſon, out-face their own Conſcience, and 
bring upon themſelves a ſtupid inſenſibility of 
all that 1s good and vertuous, and fo, in con- 
clulon, they die quietly, and go ſilently into the 
bottomleſs pit. 

To all this you muſt conſider, that it 1s very 
probable that many of theſe Men may be very 
tar from dying chearfully, though we are not 
able to obſerve their Agonies and Torments ; 
for it may very well be, that when they once 
begin to conſider what a deſperate condition 
they are in, the very thoughts of that, togethcr 
with their bodily diſeaſe in conjunction, pre- 
ſently overwhelms their ſpirits, and makes theli 
pailage out of the World more compendious, 


but neyer the more comfortable. 
Bi! 
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But after all, you ſhall find ſome of the afore- 
ſaid perſons, when they come to die, fadly be- 
wail their folly and careleſneſs of this kind ; but 
where-ever did you hear of an holy and vertuous 
Man that ever repented of his choice or pains 
in Religion, or care of his Soul, and folicitude 
in preparation for this occaſion 2 It's poſlible 
indeed ſuch a Man may expreſs no tranſports, 
becauſe his Body is like other Mens, and the 
ſtrength of his diſeaſe may infeeble his ſpirits 
and cloud his reafon, and fo interrupt the ex- 
erciſe of his Faith and Hope. And on the other 
fide, the prophane and irreligious Man, though 
perhaps ( as you ſuppoſe ) he cannot or will 
not difſemble at the approach of death, yet 
he may be fſottiſh and inſenfible, and then 
whatſoever difference of ſtate they are entring 
upon, there may be no diſcernible difference in 
their departure hence; and ſo you fee your 
queſtion will not ſerve to the purpoſe you pro- 
pounded it for. 

Phil. Come, Biophilus, leave theſe ſceptial 
artifices, theſe captious queſtions, do not ſeek 
out ways to muzzle your own Conſcience, or 
impoſe upon your reaſon ; a Judgment there 
will be, and it is all the wiſdom in the World 
to be prepared for it. It 1s in your power by 
the grace of God to order mat- 
ters ſo, that we ſhall rather hope The wonderful 
and wiſh for it than fear it; for? and —_ 

vantages of being 
and what vaſt odds is there be- ,,,,.5 ak - 
tween them two 2 You are ſen- dayof Judgment. 
ible that it is only a Judgment 
toiowing death, that makes death terrible, at 
leaſt to our minds and underſtanding. ' Indeed 
it's poſſible our bodies may be diſturbed at the 
aſtanits 
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a{jaults of it ; but meer death can never ſhale 
our minds, or diſcompoſe one thought, if we 
are ſatisfied that all will be well after jt : and 
what an happy and deſirable condition were jt 
to be out of the reach of that Kings of terrours, 
to ſee light through that dark Vault of the 
grave, to out- live all a Mans fears , and to live 
to his hopes 2 What a {trange alteration will 
that one thing make in a Man's projections ani 
deſigns, in his countenance and jn his ſpirit, 
and in the whole management of himſelf ; for 
who can be afraid of any other accident that 
hath no cauſe to fear death > Who will be con- 
cerned about riches, or be much diſcompoſed 
whether his temporal affairs ſucceed well or ill, 
that is provided for Eternity 2 Who will ſtoop 
ſo low, as to lay any ſtreſs upon fame and re- 


putation, that hath approved himſelf ro God 


and his own Conſcience, and can ſtand the 
thock of the great Tryal of the day of Judg- 
ment2 He that is in a condition not to fear 
death, will have no reaſon to fear Men or De- 
vils or Spirits or folitude or darkneſs , but ma! 
be as bold as a Lyon, and cannot probably be 

tempted either to expreſs a mean paſſion, 0r 
to aq a baſe attion ; tobe fure he will crouch to 
10 body, latter and humour no body : for no 
Body can hurt him, and fo his life 1s eatje as 
well as comfor table, foraſmuch as he hath no 
body to pieaſe but God and his own confct- 
CIICE, 

But, as I was ſaying, this is to be prepared 
for ; Salvation 1s not a matter of courſe, no! 
the Judgment a meer piece of ſtate and forma- 
jity, but infinitely facred and folemn ; the Judge 


S wiſe and holy and juſt, the T rval ſtrict and 
ſevere, 
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ſevere, the Doom irreverſible, the Miſery in- 
tolerable, if a Man miſcarry, as well as the 
Felicity unſpeakable, if he ſtand right at thar 
Tribunal : and to all this the critical time draws 
on a-pace ; we feel our ſelves daily dying, there- 
fore it concerns us to do what is to be done out 
of hand. 

Bioph. I am convinced that it is the wiſeſt 
courſe to provide for the bufineſs you ſpeak of, 
if it could be done without too much trouble. 

Phil. Ah! Biophilus, can any care be too great 
in ſuch a concern 2 Can any thing ſeem trouble. 
ſome that may at once ſecure us from all other 
troubles ! But the trouble 1s not great neither, 
it is but being ſincerely and heartily religious, 
and all is done, 

Bioph. That is ſoon ſaid, I confeſs, but not 
ſo ſoon done, Beſides, I am never the wiſer 
for ſuch a general advice ; for there are ſo ma- 
ny Religions in the World, that it's hard to 
know which to truſt to. Some ſublime Reli- 
zion to ſuch a heighth of Spirituality ( as they 
call it ) that a man cannot tell what to make of 
it; and again, ſome make no more of it than 
honeſt Morality. Some dreſs it up fo fine and 
gawdily with ſo manyTrappings 
an Ornaments, that it's hard The afferent re- 


 tofind what the naked truth of 274/nrarionrof Re- 


| Pm | ligion, a great 
the thing is; and others render Jaaatle = 


it ſo plain and courſe, that a man p:i/m. 

is tempted to deſpiſe it. Some 

tepreſent it ſo thin and ſubtile, that a Man's rea- 
ſon can take no hold of it ; and others pro- 
pound it ſo groſly and abſurdly, that a Man had 
need have a good ſtomach to it, or he could not 


digeſt if, Some make it a a very eaſie thing, a 
P trick 
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trick of Wit, a mere Notion, but the becom- 
ing of a Party, or a bare believing; nay, a pe- 
culiar Garb, an Hair Shirt, or a Friar*s Girdle 
doth the buſineſs, With others 1t 1s a matter 
of infinite dificulty, and hath ſo many nice 
and ſtrict obſervations belonging to It , that 
they are able to diſcourage any pretence - to it. 
In a word, it ſeems to me to be what the Painter 
pleaſes, foraſinuch as I ſee ſome deſcribe it out 
of the pleafantneſs of their own ſanguine fan- 
cy, and others out of the black humor of their 
hypochondriac paſſions : So that upon the whole 
matter, I think I had as good maintain my own 
Character , and withhold my aſlent till men 
are better agreed amongſt themſelves upon the 
Point. 

Sebaft. God forbid, Biophilus, for that you 
cannot do, unleſs you will adventure to be dam- 
ned, as certainly you muſt, if you be found to be 
of no Religion. | 

Bioph. Why, have you leſs charity for men 
of ray temper, than for all the World beſides? 
Muſt a Sceptiſt be certainly damned, if there be 
a Judgment 2 

Sebaſt. Far be it from me to be uncharitable 
towards any men, if I could help them; but I 
muſt tell you, I have leſs hope for that man that 
hath no faith at all, than for him that hath a 
bad one ; and it mult be a very bad Religion 
indeed that is not better than none. For though 
by reaſon of the variety of Perſivations ( which 
you take notice of } a man may be fatally fo 
milled, as to. periſh in a blind Devotion ; yet 
certainly he that -is ſo phantaſtically wiſe , as 
to be of no Religion at all, cannot be faved. 
But what need is there of either of theſe? There 


are 
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are a great many falſe Religions, it is acknow- 
ledged, but there is a Truth too, and that not 
ſo hard to diſcern as you repreſent it, if a man 
lincerely apply himſelf to the ſearch of it. 

Bioph. Now you have nickt the bufine, you 
think, as if every Country had not the true Re- 
ligion, or every man's own perſwaſion were not 
the truth, at leaſt if they be allowed to be their 
own Judges. 

Sebaſt. Good Biophilns. 0 1197 je 


matters, I know you ai* ty man; but 
do not turn the edge of ir +6: you own 
Soul. Come, Ill teil you : {cligion tat all 


the World ſhall agree in, and my 5Suul for 
yours, you ſhall be fafe, if you wil! comply 
with it. Do not ſtare, 1t 15 10 


more but this, live ſober! y. Ig * ſure Religion 
teouſly and godly in this 7: 
world ; or if you will hav® ic in other words, 


reſolve with your j-il not rv do rhat thing 
( whatever come of it) that you cannot anſwer 
to God and your own Conſcience, and do every 
thing within your power that may approve and 
recommend you to both, and thenceforward 
fear not a day of Judgment. 

Bioph. Now you ſpeak to the purpoſe in- 
deed, that I muft needs ſay 1s good counſel, 
and ſuch as I think all the World is agr-2d in ; 
therefore I thank you for it, and I will try to 
follow it. | 

Phil. God proſper your reſolution, Bzophzh. 
And now, Sebaſtian, that we are happily come 
to this Point, I pray give me leave to put Bz- 
ophilis's queſtion a little more home to. you. I 
thank God F am ſenſible of the great day ap- 
proachins, and make ſome conſcience of being 
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provided for it; but becauſe I would not for all 
the world be miſtaken in my meaſure in a buſj- 
neſs of that moment, I crave the aſſiſtance of your 
judgment how fat that care extends, and parti- 
cularly what it compriſes. The reafon of my ſol- 
licitude herein ( beſides the conſequence of the 

thing it ſelf ) is, becauſe I have 


Serupulons and heard it delivered as a ſtand- 


fantaſtical rulesof 51,5 Rule by ſome men, That 
preparation for the the only ſure preparation i 
aay of Judgment Y preparation 1s, 
reproved. that a man live every day as 

if it were the laſt he had to 
live. Which Doctrine hath often raiſed ſcru- 
ples in my mind, and I ſuſpect it may have had 
the like effect upon others; and to tell you my 
thoughts plainly, I look upon 1t as unpracti- 
cable and inconſiſtent with the common affairs 
of life ; for moſt certainly on that day, which 
I thought would be thelaſt I ſhould live, I would 
not fail to diſmiſs all other buſineſs whatſoever, 
I would ſcarce eat, or drink, or ſleep, but wholly 
apply my ſelf to acts of devotion. Now if that 
Rule be true, Religion 1s a more anxious thing 
than I was aware; and It it be not true, I pray 
make me underſtand what 1s the truth in this 
matter, 

Sebaſt, | do not know why you ſhould lay 
much {ſtreſs upon my judgment in ſuch a caſe; 
but if you will have my opinion, it is plainly 
this, That the Rule you ſpeak of is far more 
devout than judicious; for as you well obſerve, 
ſince God Almighty hath cloathed our Souls 
with Bodies, and placed us in a world of bu- 
fineſs, it cannot be that he ſhould expect we 
thould in the whole courſe of our lives ſo fing]y 
and folely apply our felves to the affairs _"_ 
norner 
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nother World, as we ſhould think fit to do juſt 
when we are going off the Stage , and folemnly 
preparing our ſeives for an immediate appea- 
rance at God's Judgment-ſeat. If therefore 
thoſe men (you ſpeak of ) had prefcribed that 
we ſhould every day think of the Day of Judg- 
ment, as not knowing how ſoon it may be upon 
us, or that we ſhould take care every day to 
advance in our proviſion for it , they had de- 
livered a great and a neceſſary Truth ; but 
when they ſpeak as if they meant, that we muſt 
do nothing any day, but what we would do, if 
ive were ſure it were our laſt day , they thwart 
the very order of Divine Providence in the 
condition of Men, and the conſtitution of the 
World ; they condemn the practice, and call in 
queſtion the ſtate of the belt of Men; they lay 
a ſnare for the Conſcience of the weak and timo- 
rous : and in a word, they obtrude an impracti- 
cable Notion for the moſt concerning and neceſ- 
ſary Truth. 

But you are not to wonder , or be troubled 
at it. For though there 1s generally more de- 
fett of devotion than of knowledge in the World, 
yet there are ſome particular Men wherein the 
former exceeds the latter , and ſuch. Men pleaſe 
themſelves in a pretty ſaying , without being 
able to judge of the prudence of it ; and whilſt 
they go about to awaken ſome ſecure and care- 
leſs perſons to a ſerious ſenſe of their eternal 
concern, are not aware that they afford matter 
of everlaſting ſcruple and offence to thoſe that 
are truly tender and conſciencious. 

It were eafie to give you ſundry inſtances of 
this ſuperfine high ſtrained Divinity ; but there 


i5 one I will mention for its affinity with that 
#9 before 
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before us, viz, you ſhall find it dogmatically 
delivered by ſome ſeeming great Caſuiſts , That 
in certain and indiſputable things , it 1s a Man's 
Duty to do that which is beſt of the kind, and 
in uncertain and controverted caſes to take the 
ſurer ſide. Now if theſe things were laid down 
as prudential advices only, to direct a Man 
which way to incline himſelf, they were very 
1ſeful ; but to make them expreſs meaſures of 
Duty , is to make more Laws than God hath 
made, and condemn _ more things for ſin than 
te condemns , and conſequently cannot chuſe 
but imbroil the Conſciences of men, For ſup- 
poſe Prayer be better than ſecular buſineſs, then 
upon this Principle I muſt turn Each:te, and 
fpend all my time in Devotion. Suppoſe there 
be fewer temptations in a Monaſtick life than 
in common Converſation , then every one that 
is careful of his Soul muſt retire into a Cloiſter, 
If there be difficulties attending Magiſtracy and 
publick Employment , then I muſt fold up my 
hands, and do nothing but go into my Cell, and 
yray God to amend the World , though I be 
called to the other, If bodily Exerciſes and 
Games have ſome ſnares in them , I muſt allow 
my ſelf no recreations ; nay, I thall be put end- 
telly and anxiouſly to diſpute, whether it be 
better to give a poor Man two.pence, or a ſhil- 
ling, or five ſhillings, &c. whether I ſhall pray 
three times a day or ſeven times a day ; whe- 
ther an hour or two hours. And indeed every 
thing I 20 about will afford inextricable difficul- 
£1es upon theſe Principles. 

But that by the way only: As for the buſi- 
aefs in hand, trouble your af no farther than 
to live every day well, and to be ſure to do 
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nothing you cannot anſwer ; be always getting 
ground, and growing better and better ; as near 
2s you can , do every day ſomething that may 
turn to account another day, and then comforta- 
bly await God's time, 

Phil. I thank you heartily both for your di- 
rect anſiver and your digreſſion : and I pray par- 
don me, if I come a little cloſer to you yet. I 
know you live under a comfortable proſpect 
of the Day of Judgment, and I am confident you 
neither would nor could enjoy that even tran- 
quality, if you , were not upon ſure grounds. 
Now my requeſt 1s, that you will be fo free 
with me, as to make me acquainted with your 
whole management of your ſelf : For though I 
have a rule to walk by, yet for fear I ſhould 
miſapply it, and either through Superſtition 
and Scrupuloſity overgo it, or by the careleſ- 
neſs of my own heart, fall ſhort of it, I ſhould 
be very glad to have an example to interpret it 
to me. 

Sebaſt. 1 clearly perceive you either love me 
too much, or know me not fo well as I thought 
you did, in that you think of making me your 
example. Alas! Fil. little do you think how 
many follies and infirmities I labour under, and 
as little what qualms and dejettions of ſpirit I 
ſometimes feel within my ſelf. 

Phil. I confeſs, I do not know you fo well , 
but that I deſire to know more of you ; and 
though it be a great thing I ask of you, that you 
ſhould abſolutely unboſom your ſelf to me; yet 
you that have done me ſo much good already, I 
hope will not deny me this advantage of your 
converſation. | 

Sebaſt, Ah | dear Phil. you may command 
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me any thing ; but I tell you my life hath too 
many blots in it for you to make a Copy of: in 
truth, ſuch a precedent will indanger to make 
you too remils. 

Phil. Now you diſcourage me more than ever, 
and make me ſuſpect that it is an harder thing 
to he ſaved than I imagined, ſince you find ſuch 
difficulty in it. | 

Sebaſt. Good Phil, excuſe me from ſaying a- 
ay thing of my ſelf; but { 1f it were not too 

tedious for this time ) - would 

"_— *:- give you the Hiltory of an ho- 

7 —— ly Friend of mine , which 1 

for Fudgment, had from his own mouth, and 

that I aflure my ſelf will be of 

more uſe to. you, than what you ſeem 1o patſio- 
nately to deſire. | 

Phil. Of whom do you mean ?* 

Sevaft, Of my dear Friend Enlabes, now with 
God, a Perſon of as great Sanctity of Life and 
comfortableneſs of Spirit, as Earth can eaſily ad- 
mit of. 

Phil, T have heard much of the Fame of his 
Piety , but I never had the happineſs to know 
im. For God's fake, let us have his Story, ſince 
yOu will not gratifie me in my firſt requeſt. 

Sebaſt., I remember the time well when I 
made much the ſame requeſt to him, which you 
haye now done to me. And he, after he had 
for a good while modeſtly declined , giving me 
ſatisfaction therein ( by ſuch excuſes as it is not 
neceſlary I ſhould now repeat, and I had replied 
ro them as well as I could ; ) at length yielding 
*0 My 1mportunity , he bengan thus : 

** Dear Friend (quoth he) though from the 
= firſt date of our acquaintance our converſa- 
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tion hath been ſo intimate, and my breaſt 
hath been ſo opeti to you , that I ſcarcely 
know any thing by my ſelf that you have not 
been privy to; yet becauſe you are pleaſed to 
entertain the curioſity to enquire farther after 
me, I will not ſtick to tell you as well what 
happened to me before the commencement 
of our friendſhip , as alſo ſuch things as ( in 
regard they pafled only betwixt God and my 


* own Soul ) may be unknown to you, though 


they were teanſacted ſince. 

* Know then, (faid he) that about ſuch time 
as I had out-grown the mere follies and infir- 
mities of my youth, and began, together with 


* the advance of my bodily ſtrength and vigour, 
* to make alſo ſome effays of underſtanding and 


diſcretion, I quickly found that by the Sprins- 
tide of my bloud, and the great encreaſe of- 
bodily ſpirits, ſeveral very impetuous paſſions 
and inclinations boiled up in me , notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe ſmall efforts which my reaſon 
(as yet) could make to the contrary. 

* This I then thought (and do till) to be a 
caſe common to other men with my ſelf; and 
fince I have conſidered of it, I am apt to think 
that our wiſe Creator fo ordered the matter , 


* that theſe two Combatants, Senſe and Reaſon, 


ſhould grow up and enter the Liſts together, 
to the intent that as Reaſon ſhould not be 
without its Antagoniſt to hold it in play : fo 
on the other fide , thoſe bodily powers ſhould 


*© not be left without a Guide to condu@t, con- 


troll and manage them. 

* However , herenpon bodily inclinations 

growing daily ſtronger and ſtronger, and my 

Reaſon and Conſcience not being yet foiled 
| | * Or 
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* or corrupted, there aroſe a very ſtrong con- 
« fiict jn me between them, and thatas yet of 
* very doubtful ifſue ; foraſmuch as both be- 
* ing parts of my ſelf, I could not eaſily reſolve 
« which ſide to incline to. 

« In the mean time (as God would have it) 
« calling to mind the ſolemnity of my Baptiſm, 
« 1 remembred that then when I was dedicated 
« to Chriit, and entred as a Candidate of Eter- 
« nal Life, I had renounced the fleſh with the 
affections and luſts. Hereupon therefore I 
« refolved to withſtand them if I could, and 
« to this end begged the affiſtance of God's 
« Grace, and ( by the advice of my Parents 
« and thoſe good perſons, who having been 
« Sureties for me, had a defjre to diſcharge 
their Conſciences of that Truſt which lay up- 
« on them) I applied my ſelf to the Biſhop for 
« Confirmation. Whereby having obtained not 
<« only the Bleſſing of my Spiritual Father, but 
* made Chriſtian Religion now my own act 
* and choice; and beſides, had put ſuch a pub- 
*© lick obligation upon my ſelf, as would render 
* it very ſhameful for me to go back or retreat, 
« I from that time forward was under a more 
** awful ſenſe of God and Religion, and felt fre- 
* quent motions of the Holy Spirit within me. 

Here I remember I a little interrupted him, 
applanding his fingular felicity in being fo early 
ingaged in the way of Heaven, by which means 
that courſe was now grown habitual to him, 
and his accounts much eaſier at the day of Judg- 
ment. 

But he proceeded, faying, © It is true indeed, 
«< it was God's great Goodneſs to awaken me to 


* a ſenſe of my Duty thus early, as I have told 
* you ; 
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you; but then what by the allurements of 
pleaſures, which have always too poinant a 
reliſh with younger years, what by ingage- 
ment in buſineſs which grew upon me after- 
wards, and what through the contagion of 
example, which ſurrounds a man with too 
common inſtances of careleſneſs in theſe 
weighty matters, I was drawn off from any 
cloſe attendance upon Religion, until it plea- 
ſed God in his wife Methods of Grace to lay 
his hand upon me in a dangerous fit of fick- 
neſs; and this partly, as it ſtained all the heau- 
ty of the World, which heretofore allured me; 
partly alſo, as it mortitied and enfeebled thoſe 
bodily powers which before were too potent 
in me, but principally as it gave me leiſure 
and inclination to recollect my ſelf; I there-. 
upon ( ſeeing nothing but death before me ) 
fell into a great concern for another life, and 
ſo by degrees came to a ſolemn reſolution of 


* making Religion my chief buſineſs, and took 


all the care poſſible, that fo I might be prepa- 
red for the great day of Trial, 

* Now becauſe this is the point which (I per- 
ceive) you enquire after, I will acquaint you 
with the method I purſued ; and to deal faith- 
fully with you { as I hope I did with my own 
Soul) the ſtreſs of my preparations lay in theſe 
three things. 

* Firſt, Becauſe I was ſure that an holy life 
muſt needs be the beſt Paſs-port for the other 
World; therefore I conſidered how I might 
keep my ſelf cloſeſt to my Duty, and walk in 
all the Commandments of God as blamelefs 


** aS it was poſſible. 


* Secondly, becauſe I knevy that I had failed 
” rc 
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heretofore, and feared I ſhould again in ſeve- 
ral things fall ſhort of my Duty ; therefore 
bethought my ſelf how I might do ſomething 
extraordinary , if not to make up thoſe de- 
fets, yet to ſhew at leaſt the ſincerity of my 
love to God and Religion , and the value | 
had for the World to come. 

* Thirdly and principally, In conſideration of 
the Purity and Juſtice of God , and the ſtrict- 
neſs of his Laws, I deſired and endeavoured 
to intereſt my ſelf in the Satisfaction and In- 
terceſſon of my Saviour. 

* For the firſt of theſe, namely, the appro- 
ving my felt to God in the integrity of an 
holy life , 1. conſidered that Eternal Life not 
being a thing of courſe, or naturally due to 
men, but the ſingular gift of God, our hopes 
of it and title to it muſt depend upon the per- 
formance of ſuch conditions as he ſhould think 
fit to impoſe , and foraſmuch as no Man can 
know God's mind , and what he will be plea- 
ſed with, unleſs he himſelf reveal it ; there- 
fore, in the fir{t place, I did not content my 
{elf with humane Writings and Moral Dif- 
courſes , nor much leſs to conform my ſelt to 
the meaſures and cuſtoms of the World , but 
ſet my ſelf daily and diligently to ſtudy the 
holy Scriptures, and took the meaſures of my 
Duty, and the rule of my Life thence. And 
i tis I joined daily and earneſt prayer, that 
it would plcafe Divine Goodneſs not only to 
make me underſtand his Will , but guide and 
enable me to perform it ; that he would pre- 
ſerve me from prejudices , from inadyerten- 
cy , from fooliſh opinions and raſh actions : 


** and this I performed not cuſtomarily and for- 


« mally, 
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mally, as if I complemented God Almighty, 
but with my utmoſt yigour and intention of 
ſpirit, and never thought I had acquitted my 
ſelf therein till I found my heart warmed with 
its own motion. 

'* More particularly, becauſe I found that 
hard ſtudy and ficklineſs of body, had made 
me ſomewhat ſubject to the diforders of the 
Iraſcible (as heretofore health and plenty had 
inclined me to the Concupiſcible; ) therefore 
I vehementy implored the Divine Grace for 
my relief, and have been frequently conſtrain- 
ed to allay a ſtorm or paſſhon with a ſhowre of 
tears. 

Beſides this, I took ſpecial care to keep out 
of vicious and licentious Company, which I 
was confident if it did not taint me with fome 
ill example, would be ſure to cool my heat, 
and abate my edge to Religion: and contra- 
riwiſe, I contrived as much as poſhble I could 
to keep ſuch Converſation as was likely to 
provoxe and inflame me in the courſe I had 
propounded to my ſelf. 

* And leſt all this ſhould not be ſufficient to 
ſecure me of my intentions, every Evening I 
erected a petty Tribunal within my ſelf, and 
called my ſelf to account for the day paſt, if 
I had ſlipped any opportunity of doing or 


' receiving good; if any raſh word or ation 


had eſcaped me; if any earthly or ſenſual af- 
fection had been ſtirring in me; if I had been 
guilty of any inſtances of injuſtice, that here- 
after might riſe up in judgment againſt me, 
I repented and made my peace with God and 
Man, as far as it was poſſible, before I ſlept. I 
examined my ſelf alſo what progrefs I had 
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made that day towards Heaven, whether, now 
I had ſpent a day of my life, I was a days 
Journey onward of my way, and what I had 
to ſhew for the expence of that day, I always 
took, as I ſaid, the Evening for this bluſineſs, 
both in regard of the privacy and quiet of 
that Seaſon, and alſo becauſe I found that 
then the ſolitude and darkneſs of the nights 
were ealie, and the ſleep comfortable when ] 
had firſt cleared all ſcores; and beſides, I 
was cautious, leſt the interpoſition of ſleep 
ſhould have made me forget the pallages of 
the former day, if I had deferred the account 
of them till the next, 

« Belides all this, I found it neceſſary ( and 
accordingly practiſed ) to ſet one day afide in 
every month, and more ſolemnly and wholly 
dedicated it to this buſineſs, to romage my 
own heart, to compare my ſelf with my elf, 
and to obſerve how much I advanced in my 
great deſign. 

2. © The ſecond part of my care ( as I told 


* you) was to efface thoſe errors of my life, 


which had either wittingly or unwilling]y 
eſcaped me. Now to this purpoſe, I was very 
deſirous to do ſome exemplary good things, 
that I might lift up the head, and raiſe the 
ſpirit of Piety in the World ; and the rather, 
to the intent, that if I had done any hurt by 
ill example formerly; I might, when I could 
not revoke the att, yet prevent the contagion 
of it. And: beſides, I was watchful of, and 
gladly embraced all opportunities of demon- 
ſtrating the ſincerity of. my love to God, 
though it -was: by a coſtly or difficult ſervice; 
for, I made no doubt, but the more there was 
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* of ſelf-denial in a vertuous aCtion, the greater 
* was the evidence of Grace and Divine Love 
« in performing it. Upon this account I could 
« well have been content it would have plcafed 
* God to have given me a juſt occaſion of fome 
* ſmart, but tolerable ſufferings for him ; and 
* with this proſpect I have put my ſelf upon 
* ſome meaſures of Charity that were to the 
* very utmoſt of my ability, if not beyond it ; 
* I have interpoſed my felt voluntarily for the 
* reſcue of ſome deſolate and oppreffed perſon 
* from a potent Adverſary , and thereby Ceri- 
* ved the trouble upon my ſelf which I protect- 
* ed that perfon from ; I have put my ſelf for- 
* ward to reclaim fome peeviſh deluded Secta- 
** ry, or ſome vicious perſon, from whom I have 
* had very ingrateful treatment for my good 


* will, that by all or ſome of thefe I might 


** ſhew that I loved God as well as my ſelf : not 
* that I had any proud concelt or opinion of 
* Supererogation in any thing I could do or ſuf- 
"fer; { far from it, that I am ſenſible, that 
«© when I have done all I can, I muſt acknow- 
* ledge my ſelf an unprofitable Servant , and 
* that I have not done ſo much as was my Duty 
*todo. Notwithſtanding, as a Subject, that 
* hath been in Rebellion azainſt his Prince, or 
"ſome way or other difobliged him, will be 
«* glad to be employed in the moſt dithcult ſer- 
* vices, that he may ſhew his Loyalty, and re- 
* cover his Favour: $0 I who was ſenſible, that 
*in many things I had offended the Divine Ma- 
* jeſty, could not chuſe but prize an occaſion of 
* doing ſomething more than matter of ſtrict 
" Duty, that I might ſhew, that nevertheleſs I 
* loved him : And indeed it ſeems to me, that 

* thoſe 
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. thoſe who pretend fo much modeſty and hu- 
F © inility, as to be ſcrupulous of orer-doing in 
« this manner, are only in reality afraid of loving 
' him too much, which I am ſure 1s impoſſible, 
* And therefore I find that ſuch free-will Offer- 
« ings give a Man's heart great affurance, and 
« enable a Man to look with the more comfort: 
&« able ereftion of mind towards God and the 
«* day of Judgment. So I obſerved Nehemiah, 
« Chap. 13. ver. 14. when he had ſhewed himſelf 
« publick ſpirited, and generouſly and with con- 
« {jderable difficulty and hazard to himſelf had 
<« aſſerted the intereſt of the opprefſed Jews and 
<« theirReligion, he then with an holy confidence 
*« addreſſes himſelf to God in theſe words, Re- 
« member me, O Lord, for this, and wipe not out 
* the good deeds which I have done, &c, This, 1 
« take it, is laying up in ſtore a good foundation 
* againſt the time to come, this is, making friend; 
&« of the Mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when we 
&« tart, they may receive 18 into everlaſting habita- 
« tions, Such actions, I ſay, either of Piety or 
& Charity aforeſaid, areas it were the drawing 
<* a Bill upon God Almighty, to be paid in the 
« other World, and making a wiſe and frugal 
« Purchace of a Reverſion in Heaven. 
* Wherefore ( as I told you) I ſtudied all op- 
« portunities, and conſulted the utmoſt of my 
© ability to do ſome remarkably good things, 
<« that might be beneficial to. the World or to 
* Religion when I was dead and gone, and en- 
* deavoured to ſow ſuch ſeed as whoſe fruit 
* ſhould by the grace of God be freſh and laſt- 
« 1ng to the very day of Judgment. 
3. © But when all was done, I laid the great- 


ws * eſt ſtreſs of all upon the third and laſt part of 
cc * my 
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« my preparation, and that was in interefſing 
«© my ſelf in the Satisfation and Interceſſion of 
«© my Saviour. For beſides the many and great 
« failings I was ſenſible of, I conſidered alſo the 
< purity of the Divine Nature was ſuch, that 
« he found folly in hs Angels, and deteſted fin 
« where-ever he found it; that his Law was 
« ſtrict and perfeC&t ; that it was impoſſible any 
* thing ſhould be acceptable to ſuch a Majeſty, 
* or make amends for the breach of ſuch a Law, 
* but that which was perfect too; that nothing 
* could makeatonement for fin but a Lambwith- 
* out ſpot 3 that nothing could ſucceſsfully in- 
* tercede for us but the only Son of God. There. 
* fore I ſet an infinite value upon the diſcovery 
* of the Light and Grace of the Goſpel, I with 
* all heartineſs and thankfulneſs embraced the 
© Terms of the new Covenant, I endeavoured 
© to aftect my ſelf with the higheſt ſenſe of love 
* and gratitude towards my Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
* I pleaded his Sacrifice in my Prayers, I fed 
* my Faith with his Blood , I raiſed my hopes 
* by having fo powerful an Advocate with the 
* Father, I comforted my ſelf againſt the accu- 
* ſations of the Devil and my own Conſcience, 
* and all my black and melancholy thoughts, by 
* the conſideration, that he was appointed Judge 
* of the World, that was in humane Narure, 
* who had been ſenſible of our infirmities, had 
* experience of our temptations, and had ſo 
* much good will to us as to die for us, I ac- 
* knowledged and adored his Divinity , I con- 
* fefſed him before Men , I gloried in his Croſs 
* and Sufferings, I frequently obſerved the Me- 
« morial of his Death and Paſſon in the Sacra- 


© ment, I joined my ſelf to his Church, I ho- 
* noured 
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* noured his Miniſters, I reverenced all his In. 
« ſtitutions; and in a word, as the higheſt and 
* trueſt honour I could do to him, I endeavour- 
« ed to be like him , by imitation of his ſince- 
*« rity, purity, meekneſs and goodneſs, In confi 
** dence that upon theſe terms he would own 
** me when he comes again in his glorious Ma- 
« jeſty. 
« This ( ſaid he) hath been the courſe ang 
«* care of my lite, from ſuch time as I became in 
« earneſt ſenfible of the concern of another 
* World, and this is the ſumm of my conſtant 
** preparations for the Day of Judgment ; and 
© 1n this poſture I endeavour always to be found 
* whenſoever God calls me, I confeſs I ſhould 
** be right glad ( if it pleaſed God to give me 
* opportunity ) to make ſome more ſpecial and 
* particular preparations againſt the approaches 
* of death, if I could be aware of it, and to trim 
« and ſnuff my Lamp againſt th. Zridegroom 
* comes; but for that God's wil! » done; how- 
« ever by his Grace I hope I ſh; not be utterly 
& ſurprized nor diſmayed, C47ing made this ha- 
* bitual provition for. it. Thus far he. 
Ph:!. Your Friend Ei/abes appears to have 
Eulabes his move VEN 4 1:0lt exemplary , holy, 
ſpecial preparati- and a Wi'e Man, and the rela- 
ons for death ro- tion w!1:ch you have given Us, 
wengA ary #p2r02- 35 from- his own mouth, ex- 
wad Had ceedingly fits the Character of 
ſuch a Peron , for there is both a lively Spirit 
of Piety breatiing in it, and withall ſuch a be- 
coming and proportionable modeſty, as ſuthici- 
ently aftures the real truth of the whole Nar- 
rative, foraſmuch as I cannot ſuſpect you would 
rnpotc upon us herein; nor can I believe it _ 
(1 
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( if poſſible) for an evil Man to draw a Scene 
of Vertue with ſo many Arguments of proba- 
bility. For my own part, I have been all along 
ſo affe&ted with it, that nothing hath grieved 
me ſo much, as that you ſeemed to draw to- 
wards an end of your Story, as well as the good 
Man to the end of his Life. And now I have a 
thouſand Queſtions, which I would gladly put 
to you further about him, but that I am afraid 
of being too troublefom to you, eſpecially 
fince it grows late. However I pray pardon me 
whilſt I interrogate you a little about the aſt 
AQ of fo brave a Perſon. I rember you faid - 
he intended, if God gave him opportunity, to 
make ſome more particular and ſpecial prepa- 
rations at the approaches of death ; now I have 
a great curioſity to inquire, whether it pleaſed 
God to afford him ſuch opportunities as he 
withed, and what uſe he made of them 2 Gra- 
tine me in this, and I will detain you no longer 
2t this time. 

Sebaſt, Why therein , dear Phil, I will fa- 
tishe you as well as I am able. You muſt know 
therefore, that Enlabes having through the 
courſe of his whole life maintained a ſtrict tem- 
perance, and now well advanced in years, it 
happened to him ( as it is uſual in ſuch caſes ) 
by the good Providence of God, to have a gra- 
dual and leiſurely diſſolution ; he was neither 
racked to death by the intolerable pains of the 
Gout or Stone, nor hurried out of the World 
in the fiery Chariot of a violent Fever, nor 
ſtabbed by an Apoplexy, nor ſtupified by a Le- 
thargy, but was mildly and gently ſummoned 
by a lingring fickneſs, ſo that infſenſibly he felt 
himſelf dying. By this means he had both time, 

Q 3 itrength 
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ſtrength and underſtanding to ſettle every thing 


according to his wiſhes. When therefore he 
ſaw the Harbingers of death- draw on towards 
him, and that he could not long maintain the 
little Fort of life againſt the Confederate force 
of 10 many infirmities as beſiezed it, he then di- 
ſpoſed himſeif for a Surrender. 

In the firit place, having formerly in better 
health made his Will, and fetled his temporal 


Affairs, he now diſmiſſed all buſineſs, forbid all 


imnertinent talk, all troubleſome Vilitants, and 
diſcharzed his Phylicians alſo, as finding no 
farther uſe of them ; and forthwith ſent for the 
Phyſician of his Soul, the Miniſter of his Pariſh, 
A plain, hearty and imcerely good Man. And 
lie being come, miy Friend addreſſes himſelf to 
him, giving him hearty thanks for all the pains 
te had raken in the courſe of his Miniſtry in 

that place to do. their Souls good. Wherein 
c faith he ) it hath pleaſed God fo to order it, 
that you have often come home to my caſe, and 
touched the very diftemper of my heart, as if 
vou had been within me ; for which I humbly 
thank Almighty God, and again and again 
thank you, and pray God reward it in anothei 
Worid. 

Now, Sir, ( proceeded he ) that great Judge 
of all the World is calling me to account of all 
the actions .of my Life; I have therefore ſent 
for you to audite them before-hand , that ſo by 
your aſſiſtance I may either know my Errours, 
and repair whatſoever is amiſs, whilſt yet 
nave a little time left. me to do it in; or if I 
have ſtated my matters rightly, may appear 
with the better affurance at that Tribunal. 1 
have always found you faithful in your Doaring 

| 2 an 
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and I do not doubt but you will be impartial in 
this application. 

At this point I offered to go out, and leave 
them private z which he perceiving, took me 
by one hand, and the Minitter by the other, and 
then continued his diſcourſe. I will give yon 
(faid he to the Miniſter) the Hiſtory of my life, 
at leaſt I will not conceal irom you any main 
paſſage of it, be it for me or againſt me, that 
{0 you may pals a judgment upon my ſpiritual 
fate; and I delire you, my dear Friend Seba- 
tian, to be prefent, who have been privy to 
the moſt critical moments of it, to the intent 
that you may witneſs againſt me before this 
Man of God, if I falfite in any thing. This 
ſaid, he laid open the courſe of his life, and a- 
mong(ſt ſeveral other things, which either I do 
not now ſo well remember, or think not fit to 
repeat, he delivered the ſubſtance of that, 
whereof I have given you a large account be- 
fore ; and then he conjured him in the Name of 
God to cGeal freely and plainly with him upon 
the Whole matter. 

The holy Man ( like a Jury, in a manifeſt caſe) 
without long deliberation quickly brought in a 
Verdift of comfort to him, Which when Ex- 
labes perceived, with his Eyes fixed upon him, 
and a countenance fomewhat cheared ; Well, 
ſaid he, God be thanked, if it be fo, as I hope 
itis; for I reſt aſſured Almighty Goodneſs de- 
ſpiſes not the meaneſt ſincerity. But I humbly 
and earneſtly beſeech you , Sir, give me alſo 
the Abſolution of the Church, that I may go 
out of the World under the comfort of ſo pu- 
blick and authentick a Teſtimony. Which when 
the Miniſter had ſolemnly performed, he in- 
treated 
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treated him further to adminiſter to him the $a- 

crament of the Lord's Supper, that fo ( aid he) 
ſeeing as it were my Saviour Crucified before my 
Eyes, and pouring out his Blood for Sinners, [ 
may the more firmly velieve the pardon of my 
own ſins, and upon the Wings of Faith and Af- 
tection raiſe my felt towards Heaven. 

This, after the interpolition of Prayers and 
Meditation and holy diſcourſe, was adminiſtred 
to him; but, Lord, what an Ecſtacy of devotion 
was the _ Man now in ! What tokens of hu- 
mility, affection, thankfulneſs and intention of 

mind were then to be read in his countenance 
2rd deportment ! moſt certainly Chriſt Jeſus 
12s preſent really, though not carnally, and his 
Soul fed it ſelf moſt favourily upon him. Theſe 
things being done, he difiniſfſed the Miniſter for 
that time, not without real expreſſions of his 

thankfulne to him for his pains and aſſiſtance, 
nor without a liberal alms to be diſpoſed at his 
diſcretion amongſt the Poor, earneſtly intreating 
him to remember him conſtantly In: the Prayers 
of the Church, that thereby he might beholpen 
on his Journey towards Heaven, where he hoped 
ithortly to arrive. 

Some time after this, when by ſome repoſe he 
had recovered a little ſtrength, his Family was 
called together to his Beds-{1de, with ſome others 
of his Friends and Relations; all whom he moſt 
earneſtly cautioned againſt looſeneſs of life, and 
profanc neſs of {irit, affuring them in the words 
of a 6i72-Man, of the great reality and infinite 
importance of Re ligion 3 he charged them, as 
thev would anſiver it at that great Day which 
was certainly coming, that they ſhould not ſut- 


for themſclyes either to be debauched into care- 
leſne(s 
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leſneſs and lukewarmnefs, nor aluſed and cheat 
ed into phantaſtry and opinionatiy venefs in Re- 
jjsion , but perſilt in the good old way , reve 

rence their Miniſter, keep to their Church, and 
make the ſerving of God the greateſt care and 
buſineſs of their lives. Then he difcourſedad- 
mirably to them of the vanity of the World, the 
uncerta inty of Life , the comforts of Religion , 

ind the jovs of Heaven , till his ſpirits began to 
be ſpent, and hits ſpeech a little to faulter. Ar 
other times he retreated into himſelf, and en- 
tertained converſe with God by Prayers and ho- 
ly Meditations, in which what are the elevati- 
ons of his Faith, what the holy raptures of his 
Love, what humble abjections of himſelf at the 
feet of Chriſt, what reſignations of himſelf to 
the Will of God, what pleading of the Promiſes 
of the Gotpel, and recumbency upon the Inter- 


ceſion of his Saviour, we could not be privy to 


farther than as we ſaw his hands and eyes car- 
neſtly Iift up to Heaven, ſometimes a ſtream of 
tears falling from his Eyes, and other times in- 
rerchangeably a chearful ſmile ſitring upon his 
countenance ; in which poſture bodily ſtrength 
being now exhauſted , he with a gentle ſigh re- 
faned up his Soul to God. 


Thus I have given you the laſt paſſages of this 
200d Man (now no count 1 He: ven) if I have 
not tired you with tl 2 relation , though I con- 
ts I am not very apt to ſufp t that , both be- 

canſe I have done if in coir ollance with vour 
celire ; ond belides, I judge } other Men by my 
KF, and becauf. I am never =: y of thinking 
or ſpe aking of hit: 5 thereio: imagine other 
Men may be of the ,2me mind. 

Fhil. 
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Phil. Ah! Sir, ſo far from being weary of 
ſuch kind of Diſcourſe, that I could willingly 
have forgot all other things for it , and been 
glad this Evening-Conference had continued till 
to Morrow Mornings ; but I conſider Devotion 
muſt not too much intrench upon Civility ; 
therefore I return you my hearty thanks for my 
good Entertainment, and take my leave for this 
time. 

Bioph. T thank you both for your good Com- 
pany, and your charitable Offices towards my 
ſatisfaction, and I do already affure you of this 
fruit of it, that by your Converſation I hare 
learnt that all Religion 1s not acting a part 
and playing the Hypocrite, which I was apt to 
ſuſpect heretofore; for I ſee you are fo really 
hearty and in earneſt in it, and yet Men of 
greater ſagacity than my felf, that I tell you 
truly I begin to think it becomes me ſerioul 
to conſider of it. Good Night to you, good 
Sebaſtian, 


'The End of the Second Conference. 
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LL LMS 


READER. 


T HE Papers before thee contain a Re- 
lation of a Third Conference , be- 
tween the ſame Perſons who held the 
two former, (which were made pnblick about 
two Tears fince.) And this is purſuant of the 
ſame general Deſign that was then laid, namely, 
zo raiſe the rate and ſubjef# of Mens Conver- 
ſation , and to bring religions Diſcourſe a little 
more into faſhion : than which wothing can be 
more gentile and manly, nor any thing either 
more uſeful, pleaſant or graceful , when once 
Men are accuſtomed to it, and know how to 
manage it with an equal temperature of affettion 
and gravity. 

The ſpecial matter of the preſent Conference 
is jointly to repreſent, as well the prudence ana 
comfortableneſs, «s the juſt reaſon and neceſſity 
of Religion. 

And whether that great Point be here mage 
out with that clear evidence which ſuch a 
Subjeft deſerves and requires, muſt be left to 


thy judgment. 
A 2 But 


P—_— 


To the Reader. 


But if I ſhall not be thought too much 4 
Party to interpoſe my Opinion, I profeſs ſun- 
cerely that I verily think both the intereſt of Piety 
and of comfortable living are hereby conſiderably 
promoted. 

Ana as for the Perſons that ſpent their 
Wainter-Evening 72 this manzer , 1 can aſſure 
thee, that they are ſo well ſatisfied in this em- 
ployment of their time, that ( though probably 
thou wilt never here more of them in Print, 
yet } they are reſolved to continue this courſe 
privately among themſelues ; as finding it tobe 
both more delightful, and more profitable, than 
either Coftee-Houlſe-Clab or Tavern-Afſjona- 
F103S, 

That which I am to requeſt of thee at preſent 
is, That thou wilt conſult thy Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience in the Peruſal of theſe Papers, and 
( for the time at leaſt ) lay aſide Drolling Wit 
and Phantaſtry : For I am well aware, that if 
thou canſt find inthy Heart to trifle ia ſo ſerious 
a Concern, thou mayſt raiſe a Prejudice in thy 
ſelf and others againſt what is here preſented : 
for that temper will eaſily apprehend ſeveral 
little things to play upon in this way of wri- 
F327, 
But if thou wilt uſe that Candour with which 
he former Eſſays of this kind were entertained, 
thou wilt then look attentively at the main 


Defion, and finding that to be both pious and 
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To the Reader, 
cexerous, diſpoſe thy ſelf to made ſuch allowances 


for Circumſtances as wſe to be made to private 
Converſation amongft Friends and Neighbours, 
conſidering that in thoſe Caſes Men uſually ſpeak 
with almoſt the [ame jecurity that they think. 

There is one thing more which I am obliged to 
Preface on the behalf of Sebattian ; That where- 
as in the proving ts Biophilus, That there 7s a 
God, and in explicating the Divine Nature, 
he hath made uſe of two or three Metaphyfical 
Terms, thou wilt not impute it either to his Af- 
feltation of hard words, or much leſs think that 
he takes SanGuary in obſcure Phraſes : but ra- 
ther conſider that it was impoſſible to avoid thens 
nithout multiplying words, and ſo drawing the 
Araument out at ſo great a length, as wonld 
| have been much more inconvement than that 
which thou complaine#t of. 

I add no more, but heartily commend this 
little Book to thy acceptance, and thee to the 
Grace of God, and the comforts of his Holy 


Spirit, 


Farewel. 


The 


The CharaGters of the Perſons 2n the 
following Conference. 


Ebaftian , a Learned and Pious Gentle. 

man,who takes all occaſions of engaging 

thoſe he converſes with , in ſobriety and: 
ſenſe of Religion. 


Philauder, a Gentile and Ingenious Per. 
ſon, but too much addicted to the lightnel. 
ſes of the Age, till reclaimed by the Conve: 
{ation of Sebaſttaz. 


Bophilas, © Sceptical Perſon, who had n 
ſettled Belief of any thing ; but eſpecially 
was averſe to the great Doctrines of Chriſt 
anity, concerning the Immortality of tht 
Soul and the Lite to come : and theretor 
conſequently was much concerned for tl 
preſent Life, Till at length awakened bj 
the diſcreet reaſonings of Sebaſtian, and tit 
affectionate Diſcourſes of Philander, he be 
Zins to deliberate of what before he de 
iptſed. 


Th 


| The ARGUMENT ofthe Third 
CONFERENCE. 


Sebaſtian aza Philander, two very good 
Men and intimate Friends, meeting 
together at the Houſe of Biophilus, 
( in purſuance of a former Reſolution 
taker between them) under the Alle- 
gorical diſguiſe of a Journey to Ura- 
nia, begin to talk warmly of Religion 
ard another World, Biophilus, who 
had- never yet entertained any ſeriou: 
Apprehenſions of thoſe matters, won- 
ders at their Diſcourſe, which he e- 
ſteems to be nobetter than Romantic, 

n | and profeſſes his Suſpicion,that either 

Wine had heated them, or Enthuſ:- 
alm had tranſported them. Both 
which groundleſs conceits of his, when 

"'S Sebaſtian had effettually confuted, he 

then proceeds to make a twofold Ef- 


i | fort upon Biophilus, to bring him 11- 
D to the ſame ſenſe of things with him- 
le ſe!f and Philander. 1» the former 


he attacks him where he thought he 
was moſt acceſſible ;, and upon the ac- 
count of prudence, and the common 
rh ©oncern of ſelf-preſervation, preſſes 


bim to a regard of Religion, as that 
without 


without which uo Man can either live 
or die torsfortably. Amid when by 
this means he had in ſome meaſure 
diſpoſed him to be ſerious, he then in 
the ſecond place repreſents to him the 
whole Scheme of Religion, and now 
renders it as rational in it ſelf, as 
before he had ſhewed it to ve prudent 
and importaut. Hereupon the Scepti- 
cal Gentleman, after abundance of 
ſhifts and evaſions, is at laſt brought 
zo 4 non-plus. And thenceforth be- 
gins to enquire very modeſt ly intg the 
nature of Religion in general, a ndif 
the Chriſtian Religion in particul ar , 
which when Sebaltian had alſo is 
ſtrutted him in, he promiſes to ſtuiy 
#t ailigently for the time to com, 
Then Sebaſtian and Philander les 
wing him under that good reſolution, 
entertain one another with very pions 
and uſeful Diſcourſes, partly of the 
neceſſity of conſt ancy in Religion, ani 
the conſiderations that will maintain 
zt, partly of the means of obtainim 
and preſerving an even emper f 
ſpiritual comfort, throught the wholt 
courſe of a chriſtian life. And [0 
the Night parts them. 
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Sebaſtian , Philander, 
Biophilus. 


Sebaſtian, ELL met again, 
Gentlemen ; I hope 
we ſhall one day 


meetin Heaven. 

Pbilander. God grant it, good Sebaſti- 
an; and truly for my part, 1 am perſwa- 
ded we ſhall the ſooner come there, the 
more we have of your Company and 

Converſation in the mean time. 
Sebaſt, No Complements , Philander ; 
I am glad to obſerve you ſo chearful. 
B Comes 
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Come, Gentlemen, what think you of 
our Journey, I hope by this time Byop#- 
lzs is reſolved 3 you promiſed, Sir, to 
conſider of it. 

Biophilis. 1 have conſidered a little, 
but in truth I think Winter no good time 
for travelling, eſpecially for the underta- 
king of ſo long a Journey. 

Sebaſt. Be not diſcouraged , Sir, the 
Journey is not {ſo long as perhaps you 
may fanſie it to bez and the way 1s fo 
very good, that it 1s but taking up a good 
Reſolution, and we ſhall be there pre- 
ſently. 

Phil. Nay ( if I miſtake not ) we may 
make ſome conſiderable advance that way, 
even as we now {it by the Fire-fide. 

Bioph. You talk merrily, P5. like a 
Man that hath travelled all the World o- 
ver in a Map, and yct never went beyond 
the Smoke of his own Chimney. 

Sebaſt. You will think it ſtrange per- 
haps, but it's very true, that no time ſo 
good as Winter for this Expedition ; the 
ſhort days, dark and cold nights, the 
very. dirt and wet, and all the ſeeming 


of one diſadvantages of the Seaſon ( which pro- 
Word, 


bably may run in your Head , -Biophilus ) 
all. make for our purpoſe. The Severi- 
ties of the Weather which conſtrain us to 
lay alide other bulineſs, give us the more 
leiture to attend this ; the ſhort days are 
followed with long evenings , which at- 
tord us opportunity to ſet things in order, 
ie diſconric together, and to inſtruct and 
animate 
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animate one another in our intended En- 
terprize; and in the dark ſolitary Nights 
(our minds being then free from the diſ- 
traction of variety of Obje&ts ) our 
thoughts will run this way with wonder- 
ful ſpeed, if we do but direCt them right. 
So that ( as Philander ſaid ) in truth we 
may ſo order it, as to make real progreſs 
towards our deſigned Port, even as we it 
here. 

Bioph, Nay, if Philander have ſich a 
Voucher, I know not what to ſay ; but in 
earneſt, I am ſomewhat too old and cra- 
fie to undertake the Journey. 

Scbaſt. Nay, believe me, the older the 
better. An old Man, if he ſet to it in 
earneſt, will out-ſtrip all others in this 
Voyage ; ſuch Men will loſe no time in 
trifles, experience hath taught them cau- 
tion, and made them very wary of all di- 
verſions and impediments, and they have 
leſs clog of fleſhand bloud about them. In 
ſhort, ſuch Men are fo ſenſible of the in- 
conveniences of this our preſent Coun- 
trey, that it 1s great odds, but they will 


put on fo vigoroully, as to get to their. 


Journeys end before the youngeſt of us 
ail, Beſides all which it tis very confide- 
rable, that the older and more infirm any 
Man is, the more need he hath of the re- 
licf of that benign and wholſome air, and 
to be at reſt in that quiet and peaceable 


ng. 
Eroph, I ſee von are roo many for me 
=» 3t 
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Region of Urania *, whither we are g0- oy 
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at this way of Drollery ; but now that [ 
know whereabouts you are, I mult be for- 
ced to tell you plainly, that { though 1 
very much eſteem your Company ) I am 
ſorry you are fallen again upon this Ro- 
mance of UVUrarna : Isit not time to lay a- 
{ide this new kind of Knight-Errantry ? 
Sebaſt. You may remember, Brophilus, 
(by what paſſed between us at our laſt 
mecting ) that by Vrania we mean no- 


thing leſs than the Kingdom of Heaven ; 


The Vant- 
ty of this 


and by taking a Journey thither, we (con- 
ſequently ) intend nothing elſe than Ret- 
gion and a devout Proſecution of happi- 
neſs in another World. Now therefore 
if you will not be perſwaded to bear us 
Company in the Expedition, yet can you 
ſind in your Heart to reproach either the 
end or the means (as you ſeem to do) the 
former under the contemptible name of 
a Romance, and the- latter by that of 
Knight-Errantry ? 

What, in the {Name of God, do you 
call Realities,if theſe things beRomantick ! 
As for the preſent World, it is notori- 


world, and Oully a mere piece of Pageantry, and all 
realiry of the glory of it paſles away ina vain ſhew; 


that which and if in_it ſelf it were not altogether fo 
15 FO come, 


inconſiderable as experience fhews it to 
be ; yet humane life is ſo very ſhort, that 
a Man can be little more than a Spectator 
of that Pomp as it paſles by him. For 
by that time he begins to live, he more 
than begins to die. Either therefore 


there mult be another Life and a World 
| (9 
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to come in reality, or elſe nothing at all 
is ſo, vut all is Romance indeed. 

Bioph. I cry you mercy, if I uſed an in- 
decent Expreſſion. - I did not intend to 
give any offence, nor is it either my tem- 
per or cuſtom to put affronts upon other 
Mens Perſwaſions ; but I appeal to you 
( Sebaſtian, as a Man of Judgment ) what 
name ought I to call that thing by, of 
which (when I hear Men talk confident- 
ly of ) I have notwithſtanding neither any 
ſenſe in my own Mind, nor ſceany rati- 
onal ground to believe 1t. 

Sebaſt. I acknowledge your Civility, 


| good Biopinilas, and in anſwer to your que- 


ſion, I tell you truly, that without any 


offence to me you may call that thing by Serious 
what name you pleaſe, of which no rati- _ 
onal account can be given ( let Men talk as : 


conhdently of it as they will ) provided Tim, ot 


you have taken full Information abour it, 
and have ſo maturely and impartially con- 
lidered of it, that you may be thought a 
competent Judge in the Cafe : But other- 
wiſe, let me tell you, you may happen to 
call ſome of the moſt certain truths in na- 
ture by ſome ſuch opprobrious names ; 
foraſmuch as ſome very certain things 
may on the ſudden , and at the firſt 
glimpſe, ſeem not only mere Paradoxes, 
but utter Impoſlibilities ; which. yet after- 
wards, upon more deliberate inquiry, 
wil abundantly confute that cenſure by 

heir own evidence. 
And even in ſenſible Perceptions, you 
B 3 know 
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know it is not ſufficient that a Man have 
eyes in his head ,, but there muſt be a fit 
diſpoſition of thoſe eyes, a proper medium 
or well diſpoſed air, convenient light, due 
diſtance of the Objeft, and competent 
time for our ſenſes to ſurvey and take hold 
of it, or elſe we ſhall make no true eſti- 
mate of that which is preſented to us, 
Now if you transfer this to Religion , and 
imitate the ſame care and caution in judg- 
vg of that, you will doubtleſs be ſo far 
from concluding it to be a Romance, that 
you w1ll find it not only recommended to 
you by the wiſedom and experience of all 
the World, but agreeable to the reaſon of 
your own mind, and to the internal ſenſe 
of your own Conſcience. And which is 
more, you will obſerve the belief of thok 
things whereupon it is founded, to be 
neceſllary, and of ſuch moment and con- 
ſequence, as that they will appear to be 
the very Pillars of the World, the Bond 
of humane Society, and the very things 
wherein your own neareſt and moſt pecu- 
liar intereſt is involved ; inſomuch, that it 
will be utterly impoſſible that you ſhould 
either live or die comfortably without at 
hearty perſwaſion of them. 

Bioph. Now you ſpeak like your ſelf, 
and I underſtand you, but I hope I under- 
ſtand my ſelf better than to be willing to 
bereputed an enemy to Civil Society, 0! 
much leſs to be an enemy to my ſelf ; let 
me therefore ſec thoſe two things ( which 


you laſt mentioned ) clearly made ont, 
| 3NC 
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and ( without farther trouble to you ) I 
ſhall think my ſelf obliged to take new 
meaſures, or at leaſt to make more dili- 
gent inquiry into this affair, 
Sebaſt. Though I ſhould have been righr 
glad to have found you better reſolved, 
and hoped that this preſent Conference 
ſhould rather have been direRted to the 
incouraging one another in our courſe, 
than ſpent in diſputing our Port; yetin 
hopes that at length you will become a Vo- 
tary for the Holy-Land, I will comply with 
your delires, and repreſent to you the evi- 
dence of thoſe two things you infiſt upon. | 
And for the firſt, you will eafily be 7h 427 
ſenſible of the influence of Religion upon _ 
Civil Society, when you confider how in- Civ $9- 
concetvable it is, that mere external force ciery, 
or fear of humane Puniſhment ſhould be 


ſufficient to keep the World in order, 
when (as it often happens) that lewd and 
flagitious . Men ſhall find themſelves either 
ſecured from that danger by the ſecrecy 
of their Plots, or protected by their 
ſtrength and multitude. And then you 
muſt acknowledge that to the ends afore- 
uſed there is a neceſſity that ſome ſuperi- 
our power not only protect Governours 
from violence, but alſo ſtrike the minds 
of Men with an awful Apprehenſion of 
them as his Favourites and Vicegerents ; 
but this cannot be done but upon ſuch 
Principles of Religion as we now ſpeak 
of : therefore he that infringes that, 
weakens both Law and Government ; 

B 4 and 
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and is an Enemy to Civil Society. 
Again, there can be no Obligation of 
Oaths, and conſequently no ſecurity of 
Faith and Truſt between Man and Man, but 
upon ſuppoſition of a God that takes no- 
tice of what Mendo, and who will call 
them to an account accordingly in ano- 
ther World : ſo that the Man who 1s de- 
ſtitute of theſe Perſwaſions, can neither 
give ſecurity of his Loyalty to his Prince, 
nor of Fidelity to his Friend or Neigh- 


- bour, orany Man he deals with. 


Bioph, Why, I pray you, Sebaſtian, may 
not Men truſt one another upon the ſecu- 
rity of honour, good nature, or gratitude, 
or ſome ſuch Obligation, without thoſe 
_— of Conſcience which you ſpeak 
of ! 
Sebaſt. Alas, alas, Biophilus, all thoſe 
bonds which you mention are too weak 
to reſtrain the licentious humour of Man- 
kind ; they may put ſome little byaſs up- 
on Mens Spirits, but they cannot bridle 
their Paſſions, curb their deſire of re- 
venge, nor prevail with them to deny 
their extravagant Intereſts and Inclinati- 
ons, when they ſhall have an opportunity 
to gratifie any of them, as we find by dai- 
ly experience. For in all the Obligations 
( below Religion and Conſcience ) a Man 
is ſuppoſed to be accountable only to him- 
ſelf; and therefore may diſpenſe with 


himſelf, and acquit himſelf upon what | 


terms he pleaſes. And thceretore wile 
Men, and eipecially wiſe Princes, uſe not 
£0 
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to truſt to any of thoſe defeiſfible ſecuri- 
ties, but only to that of Religion. 

Bioph. Well, but have not pretenders 
to Religion play'd faſt and looſe with Laws 
and Government, as well as other Men ? 
Nay, generally you ſhall obſerve, that a 
Bigotted fort of Men are the Principal 
Conſpirators and AQors of moſt of the 


'Tumults and Diſorders in the World. 


Sebaſt, If I ſhould objeCft to you the 
daily and horrible Violations of Faith 
amongſt the pretenders to Honour, Inge- 
nuity and Gratitude ; I know you would 
anſwer me, That thoſe Perſons were not 
really Men of Honour, &c. but only pre- 
tenders. And ſo you may anſwer your 
ſelf in this caſe, namely, That they are 
but pretenders to the real Principles of 
Religion, that falſifie their Faith and dil- 
turb Government, 

Beſides, if I ſhould grant you, That 
the very Bonds of Religion are not able 
always to reſtrain the rage and folly of 
ſome exorbitant Perſons ; yet certainly 
It is the moſt powerful means amongſt 
Mankind to that end, and incomparably 
beyond all thoſe you havenamed, for the 
ſake of that reaſon I have already given 
you. And therefore ( as I was about to 
lay ) you may remember, when upon oc- 
cation, Prolomy King of Egypt, ſent one 
Theodorus, in the quality of his Embaſla- 
dour, to Lyſimachus ; this latter refuſes to 
creat with him, or admit him under that 
Charatter, becauſe he was reputed an 

Atheiſt ; 


IO 
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Atheiſt ; and being ſuch, he look?d upon 
him as a Perſon with whom there could be 
no ſecurity of civil intercourſe, 

Bioph. 1 remember the Story, but I pray 
you then ( by the way ) if Lyſmachus'; 
ObjeQion againſt Theodorxs was ſuffici- 
ent, how came Ptolomy notwithſtanding 
to truſt him with the management of his 
aftairs ? 

Sebaſt, Truly I can give you no other 
Anſwer, but that it ſeems he did not well 
underſtand the looſe tenure of an Atheiſt, 
ror had ſo much prudence as his Neigh- 
bour. Bur let that paſs, if you pleaſe, 
and give me leave in thenext place to rc- 
preſent to you every Man's perſonal con- 
cern in the truth of Religion, which is 
{ach ( as I intimated before ) that no man 
can either live or die comfortably with» 
out it. | 
Bioph. T1, with all my heart. Let Prin- 
ccs and Statcs alone to manage their own 
matters. Shew me but that one Point you 
laſt mentioned, and it ſhall ſuffice in the 
preſent cale. 

Sebaſt. For that, Biophilus, you wall 
eaſily apprehend , that no Man can die 
chearfully without the ſupports of Reli- 
gion ( I mean if he die ſenſibly, and with 
his wits about him ) becauſe the very beſt 
of ſuch a Man's Game, and the ſumm of 
his expeCtations can be but this, That he 
ſhall die like the Beaſt, and that vital 
principle in him, which we call the Soul, 
ſhall be abſolutely extinguiſhed : fo w=_ 
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he ſhall thenceforth as perfeAly ceaſe to Death we- 
be what he was, as if he had never been, 7 #07 
Now this I ſuppoſe you will readily grant Ta 
me, muſt necds be not only a very un- 4s ſup. 
comfortable proſpeft, but ſuch a condi- ports of 
tion as a Man cannot think of without juſt K/ig702. 
abhorrence, nor be reconciled to, without 
as great a Contradiction, as it were for 
him to be ſuppoſed to hate his own being, 
which ſurely 1s impoſſible. 
Yet ( as Iſaid ) this is the very beſt of 
the irreligious Man's caſe, and that which 
he can never be ſecure, will be the worſt 
that ſhall befal him ; for if it ſhall prove 
inthe iſſue of things, that there is ano- 
ther World ( and at leaft it may do ſo for 
ought he knows )) then his caſe is ſe much 
worſe, as that now by death he muſt en- 
ter upon an eſtate for ever, which he hath 
nad no foreſight of, nor made any pre- 
parztions for. He encounters a God, 
whom he: hath taken no care to propiti- 
ate towards himſelf in all the courſe of 
his life , by any aCts of Picty and Devo- 
tion, and what a diſmal plunge muſt the 
approaches of Death (together with ſuch 
a (urprizal ) of neceſſity put ſuch a Man 
Into { 
Bioph, As for Death, I ſhall eaſily grant 
all you ſay, for that is no very comforta- 
ble thing at the beſt; the only refuge l 
know, is to make a vertue of neceſlity, 
and ſeeing die we mult, to take 1t pati- 
ently : but for that reaſon I am reſolved 


to live as long as Ican, and as chearfully 
00, 
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too, and why may not this be done with- 
out the buſineſs of Religion ? 

Sebaſt. In truth, Biophilus, the impoſ. 
ſibility of living comfortably, without 
the helps of Religion, 1s every whit as 
evident as that of dying ſo, and for the 


-very ſame reaſon, foraſmuch as what- 


ſoever renders Death terrible, muſt needs 
make life uneaſie too. For ſince Death is 


acknowledged to be unavoidable, it can- 


not chooſe but run continually in ſuch a 
Man's Head, Shortly I muſt die, and either 
Everlaſtingly ceaſe to be, or ( which 1s 
far worſe ) begin to be Eternally miſera- 
ble : The leaſt of which two things 
( without the miſerable refuge of a per- 
petual Debauch to keep ſuch a Man from 
thinking ) mult be of force enough to 
make his Heart ake, and to ſpoil all the 
pleaſures of the preſent Life : Eſpecially 
conſidering withal, the uncertainty of the 
tenure, and the innumerable accidents of 
humane Life; which laſt circumſtance 
makes it to become juſt matter of fear at 
all times, that by ſome or other of thoſe 
accidents of Mortality, his frail Thread 
may abruptly be broken ; and conſcquent- 
ly who knows but by to morrow, not on- 
ly all his Projefts and Contrivances, but 
all his Delights and Entertainments will 
{ufter a total Interruption. 

But then, if there be a God and another 
World (which he can never be ſure that 
there is not ) then he can expect nothing 
leſs than very ſuddenly to fall under the 

Venges 
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vengeance of that great Majeſty whom he 
_ always provoked and never appea- 
ſed. 
Beſides all this, as we commonly ob- The cauſes 
ſerve, that Atheiſtical Perſons ate of all 7 the ti 
Men the moſt timorous ; fo there is great ke 
reaſon for it, if we conſider what a dark js. 
and melancholy thing it muſt needs be, 
for ſo impotent a Creature as Man is, to 
live in a World without a God, and with- 
out the ſecurity of a Providence : for 
there are a thouſand things confelledly 
too ſtrong for us, and which are ableto 
cruſh and deſtroy us every moment. And 
in this caſe where a Man hath no help in 
himſelf, if he have no Guardian abour 
him neither, if (I ſay ) he cannot look up 
to ſome higher Being as his Patron and 
Protector ; it were mere madneſs to be 
Valiant : for all the grounds of Courage 
fail him, and therefore no wonder if his 
Spirits be broken and baffled by the dan- 
ver of his Caſe, and the loneſomeneſs of 
his Condition, 

Upon which account a Perſon of Ho- 
nour, and a great Witt of this preſent 
Age, acknowledged ſome time before his ,,,, . - 
death ; ** That, although he for his part, ,,.1 * 
* had no feeling of the comforts of Relt- 
**pion, yet he accounted thoſe to be hap- 
*py Men, that could, and did live under 
*the advantage of it. For indeed life is not 
life with thoſe ſupports which thar ( and 
that only ) affords us. But when a Man 
hath, by the benefit of that og pru- 

dence, 
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dence, putall his intereſt into God's Cu- 
ſtody, and ſecured himſelf of another 
World ; then he begins to live indeed, 
then he may laugh at the preſent World, 
deſpiſe temporal Life, and defie Death ; 
toraſinuch as thenceforth he is out of the 
reach of Chance, Fate, or Fortunc. 

Phil. *'Tis true, Biophilns, *tis true, as Se- 
baſtian ſaith, the World to come is the on- 
ly Reality, and Religion the only Com- 
fort. O happy we that know there is a 
God in the World , under whoſe Provi- 
dence we live ! and bleſſed be that Di- 
vine Goodneſs, which hath provided ano- 
ther World to receive us, and there pro- 
miſed us eternal Life. 

O Urania, Urania, ( Heaven I mean) 
thou end of Cares and Fears, and begin- 
ning of Joy without end! thon reſt of 
Souls, and only fatisfaCtion of great and 
wiſe minds! 1] am raviſd with the 
thoughts of thee; I am fo tranſported 
with hopes of thee , that I am become 
all Life and Spirit z methinks I begin to 
have wings, and could fly to Heaven. 

Bioph. Sebaſtian ſpeaks ſhrewdly, I con- 
feſs ; but you, Philander, are too high a 
Flyer for me ; you are ſo much in the 
Altitudes, that you muſt pardon me, if 1, 
a little, ſuſpe& that you have ( according 


to your former cuſtom ) been taking of 


a Chearful Cup, which, as a wiſe Man 
obſerves, makes Men ſpeak, all things by 

Talents, 
Phil. You are in the very right of it, 
Biophilus, 
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Biophilas, I have taken a Doſe, and a luſty 
one too ( as Sebaſtian will be my Witneſs ) 
ſo that I find my ſelf not a little clevated 
at this time. But, miſtake me not, it is 
not with drink; no (though I ayit) I 
am grown a better Husband, and more 


| frugal of my time, than to ſpend it on a 


Debauch - or ( if you will ) I am become 
a great Coward, and am afraid of an after 
reckoning. 

Bioph. What reckoning, Man ? 

Phil. Nay, no other than that which The {= 
Sthaſtian hath given us warning of , the 44 den: 


Judgment to come, For I muſt tell you, = 


| Iverymuch doubt whether God Almighty ze(5, and 


(who hath endowed us with noble Fa- that the 
culties, and thereby ſeems to have deſign- Pezſwes 
ens for excellent purpoſes, and who hath / Ie —_ 
alſo appointed our time to be but ſhort in 1,1,,,. 
this World) will take it well at our hands, 
that we ſhould drown the one, and drivel 
away the other in Senſuality. 

Bioph, Now you grow ſerious , but 
what made you ſo brisk even now ? In 
truth I ſuſpefted you might have been bit- 
ten with your own Dog (as they ſay) and 
had prevented the Civility of my Houſe, 
dy a liberal Glaſs at home. 

Phil. O Biophilus, 1 thank God I am 
come to that paſs now, that I can dance 
without a Fiddle, and be merry without 
the aid of the Bottle; and I look upon 
thoſe Men to be in a very pitiable condi- 
tion that cannot do ſo. For I have lear- 
ned, by my former unhappy experience, 

chat 
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that thoſe liquid Conſolations are mere 
cheats and palliative cures of Melancholy ; 
and though perhaps a Man may by the 
help of them rid himſelf of the trouble 
of his own thoughts for the preſent (which 
15 all that Wine can pretend to ) yet he 
doth but reprieve himſelf for a time, and 
he will find himſelfagain juſt where he 
was, as ſoon as he becomes ſober ; for 
Conſcience is not to be totally drowned in 
Drink, nor the clamour thereof tobe: 
deaded by the noiſe of Huz7za's. 

Sebaſt. It is very true which Phtlander 
faith ; for generally the Mirth of a De- 
bauch, as it is ſtrained and artificial, fo 
it cannot laſt long : it is at beſt but like 
the effects of an high Cordial, which may 
ſerve to rally the Spirits for ſome preſent 
encounter, but then they are ſpent in the 
conflict, and fall and flag again quickly 
after ; or like thoſe mighty efforts which 
you ſhall obſerve ſome Perſons to makein 
a Convulſion, the reſult of which will be, 
that ſuch a Man ſhall become ſo much lc! 
than himſelf after the Fit, as he was more 
than himſelf whilſt it was upon him : for 


any Man ſhall-find, that whenſoever the 


Spirits are extraordinarily exhilarated and 
dilated, they thereby become ſo thin and 
volatile, that they eaſily exhale and va- 
niſh, and ſo a Man becomes far more me 
lancholy and lumpiſh after, than he ws 
before. 

But now in intelle&ual delights and en- 
tertainments, wherein a Man may be mer- 
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ry and wiſe together, and ſo have no fear 
of an after-reckoning to pall the preſent 
Enjoyment, and eſpecially in ſuch Plea- 
ſures as come in upon the Account of Re- 
ligion, they afford a ſtill and ſedate de- 
light, which refreſh the Heart more than 
dilate the Countenance, and gently raiſe 
and ſtrengthen the Spirits, but do not in 
any Meaſure exhauſt them. 

Bioph. You Diſcourſe Ingeniouſly, Seba- 
ſian, but ſure you have not mended the 
Matter : for it is as good to be Drunk with 
Wine as with Conceitedneſs, which is the 
more laſting Diſtemper ; and I pray let me 
ſee if you can excuſe this tranſport of Phi- 
lander from fanaticiſm as well as from that 
which I at firſt ſuſpeted, for ſure it muſt 
be one of them. 


7 


Sebaſt. Why, Biophilus, do you think 7hit y:1;- 


a Man cannot be Chearful unleſs hz be ei- gious Foy 5s 
ther Mad or Drunk ? nor 


Fang- 


Bioph. It ſeems then 1n your Opinion, re), 2nd 


Fanaticiſm is Madneſs. 


the Nature 
of Fanati- 


Sebaſt. Truly, Sir, I profeſs to you, I ciſn ex- 
take it to be little better ; eſpecially, if pl4ine4. 


It be in any high Degree. For what (I 
pray you ) is it to be Mad, bur for a 
Man's Fancy or Paſſions fo to get ':cad of 
him, that he is hurried on wildly and ex- 
travagently by ſuch an unaccountable #- 
petus, as that his Reaſon ( the common | 
Principle of Mankind ) is not able to re- 
ſtrain or govern him? and on the other 
de, what is it for a Man to fear without 
Danger, and to hope without Ground, to 
(; behevs 
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believe without Reaſon, and to think, and 
ſpeak, or do ſuch Things, whereof he can 
give no Account which is intelligible by 
the reſt of Mankind ? This I take to be 
Fanaticiſm, and this is as plainly a Diſeaſe 
and a Fit of the Body, as thoſe Convul- 
fions which we ſpake of but now. 

As for Example, If you ſhall obſerve a 
Man pretend to believe plain Impoſlibili- 
ties, and not only Supinely and Credy- 
louily ſwallow them, but confidently A- 
vouch apd Maintain them ; it may be in 
regard of his Scriouſneſs and good Mean- 
ing, you will call him an Enthuſiaſt or 
Fanatick : Yet foraſmuch as you are ſatiſ- 
fied, that the T hings he is ſo Confident of, 
are Contradictions to the common Senſe 
and Experience of Mankind ( notwith- 
ſtanding his Confidence and Devotion ) 
you will conclude he is governed by other 
Principles than thoſe of a Man, and con- 
tequently, that he is beſides himſelf, and 
under ſome degree of Madneſs. 

Again, When you ſeea Man, who can 
make no Pretence to any Character of pu- 
blick Authority, nor can give any ſufficient 
Proof of any ſpecial and extraordinary 
Commiſſion from God Almighty , ſhall 
notwithſtanding be ated by ſuch a heady 
and intemperate Zeal, as to ſuperſede the 
publick Magiſtrate, and take upon him- 
{elf to Govern and Reform the World ; 
this indeed is Fanaticiſm, but it canno! 
be acquitted of ſome Spice - of Madnels 
withal. 

Ot 
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Or laſtly ( to come more home to yau ) 
When a Man ſhall be perplexed with end- 
leſs Scruples, and Fears and Doubts of the 
Danger and Damnableneſs of ſuch Things 
as are manifeſtly the Violation of no Law, 
and ſhall -be DejeCted in his Conſcience, 
and ready to fink into Deſperation ; at 
ſuch Time as yet he is not Conſcious to 
himſelf, of either omitting any known 
Duty, or committing any wicked Thing : 
Or, on the other ſide, When ſuch a Man 
ſhall run into the other Extream, and be 
tranſported with Joy, and raviſh'd with 
Comfort ; but upon no more intelligible 
Grounds, than he had before for his Fears 
and DejeCtions of Spirit. Both theſe Ca- 
ſes may be very pitiable, but they are as 
well plain Symptoms of a craſie Mind, as 
they are Inſtances of Fanaticiſm. But —- 

Bioph. 1 am very glad to hear theſe 
Things from you, Sebaſtian, and that you 
have ſo ſlight an Opinion of that Sort of 
Men, who make ſuch a Figure, or rather 
{ſuch a Duſt in the World. 

Sebaſt. So far then we are agreed, but 
by your Favour, | belieye all this which 
I have ſaid will make nothing towards the 
Proof of your Charge againſt Philander ; 
for though [ impute Unreaſonable and Ex- 
travagant Raptures to Fancy rather then 
to Faith, and account them rather a Dt- 
[temper of the Body than the Devotion 
of the Mind ; yet I muſt tell you after 
all, that True and Manly Religion is no 
coid and comfortleſs Thing, it 1s not a 
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lukewarm Notionality, not a formal and 
bayardly round of Duties, not a dull rem. 
peramentum ad pondus, as they call it, but 
is lively, vigorous and ſparkling, and 
hath its Joys and Raviſhments too ; only 
they are more ſedate and governable, as 
well as more rational and accountable, 
than thoſe we ſpake of beſore ; and fo | 
fuppoſe you will find it to be with Phi 
lander : He hath expreſs*d ſome heat, but 
not without light, and is both able to go- 
vern his Exprefiions, and to give you 2 
{ober Reaſon of them. 

Phil, Hearty Thanks, dear Sebaſtian, 
for vindicating me from the miſ-appre- 
henſions my innocent joy had expoſed me 
to with Biophilus ; and herein you have 
not only done me a kindneſs, but obliged 
all good Men, and done a right to true 
Piety it ſelf, which is apt to be put out 
of Countenance with the Imputation of 
Fanaticiſm, and fo far it ſuffers thereby, 
that a great many well-diſpoſed (but over 
baſhful and timorous ) Men are tempted 
to a very ſtrange kind of Hypocriſie, and 
to pretend themſelves worſe than they 
are, and to trim it off in the indifferent 
ftrain of the World, for fear of incurring 
the Cenſure of being Zealots and Bigots i 
Religion. 

But now I ſhall take heart, and adver- 
ture to Ict my Light ſhine out abroad, 5 
well as burn within my Breaſt. And | 
cannot forbear upon this occaſion to re- 
turn my moſt humble Thanks to God Ai 

might} 
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mighty, who hath given me cauſe to hope 
in his Goodnels, and the Cordial of that 
Hope, hath in ſome meaſure antidoted 
me againſt the Troubles and Vexations of 
this preſent World ; for I profeſs to you, 
there is ſo much of Care and Fear, of La- 
bour and Pain, of Sorrow and Diſquiet 
here below, what by croſs Accidents and 
Diſappointments, what by the Malice of 
evil Men, or by the Follies, Peeviſhneſs, 
and Jealouſics of weak and filly Men ; that 
were it not for the Proſpe&t of a better 
State of Things above, and of Reſt and 
Peace, Stability and Satisfaftion in ano- 
ther World, I ſhould be very far from 
being fond of this preſent Life. But now 
when I conſider and am ſatisfied, that at 
the worlt I am under a Providence, ſo that 
nothing befals by Chance, or by the mere 
Will of Man, but by Divine Appointment 
and Ordination ; and conſequently there 
1s nothing but what he both can and will 
make to work for Good in the Concluſion : 
And when withal I find my ſelf reſolved 
to ſubmit to his wiſe Purpoſes, by which 
means it is in my Power to be wiſer and 
better by all Occurrences ; and in ſo do- 
ing, have my Hopes improved into ſome 
Meaſure of Aſlnrance, that I ſhall in due 
time be tranſlated 'into thoſe happy Re- 
gions Above, This comforts my Heart 
under all the preſent Inconveniencies, and 
not only ſupports my Spirits, but chears 
them, and refreſhes my very countenance. 
And ſometimes it happens, that the more 
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the Vexations of the World had depreſs'd 
me, the higher do theſe Contemplations 
raiſe me ; ſo that I break out into ſuch an 
haly triumph 2nd bravery, as that which 
you ( Biophilus ) took Notice of in me ſince 
we came together. 

Sebaſt, What think you now, Biophi- 
las, is Philander Mad or Drunk ? 

Bioph. No, I acknowlcdge he ſpeaks like 
a Man, or an Angel rather ( if there were 
any ſuch thing ) bur ſti}1 I ſuſpect there js 
fome Trick or other 1n 1t ; 1 cannot ſatishe 
my ſelf in theſe religious Braveries, as he 
calls them. 

Sebaſt, Why, Biophilms, what 1s there 
to amuze you in this Matter ? Conlider 
with your ſelf, how can it be otherwiſe, 
but that he who 1s throughly ſatisfied that 
it is neither blind Chance, nor ſurly Fate, 
nor ſome Il]-natur*d and UnIuckly Being ; 
but contrary-wile, a Great and Wiſe and 
Good God, that Governs the World : 
how can it be (I fay) but that ſuch a Man 
muſt needs: be very Comfortable under 
ſich a Protection ? 

Or how can it come to paſs that a Man 
that lives Virtuoully and Pijouſly, . who ap- 
proves himſelf to his own Reaſon and 
Conſcience, and, as near as he can, to 
the Mind of that Great-God, who Made, 
and Governs the World, ſhould be Tor- 
mented with pannick Fears of he knows 
not what ; ſince, whether he looks up- 
ward or downward, into himſelf or a- 
broad, there is Nothing can hurt him; 
Notnng 
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nothing but what muſt needs chear him 
with an hopefull expectation ofa good 
iſſue of ſuch a courſe in the upſhot of 


things; eſpecially if withall he have a firm The adm:- 


belief of Eternal Life in another World, 
and” of unſpeakable joy and felicity there 


unſpeak- 


attainable, and certainly to be enjoy- 1arion of 
ed by him that purſues it in his life by believing 
ſuch a courſe of Vertue and Piety asafore- * 77! 
ſaid, How can you imagine that ſuch * 


a man ſhould be down in the mouth ( as 
we ſay) or dull and out of Humour ? 
Nay, rather, how is it poſſible he ſhould 
be able to {mother ſuch hopes, and con- 
ceal ſuch joys ? no, they are too great 
to be kept ſecret in his boſom ; they will 
break out now and then 1in triumphant 
expreſſions. 

Eternity, Biophilus, eternal Life, (1 
mean ). is ſo great, to glorious, 1ſo admi- 
rable an happineſs, that I can never be 
perſwaded that man really believes it, 
and hath any good meaſure of hopes 
that he ſhall attain it, who can be ſo 
reſerved and Stoical,. as to keep his coun- 
tenance whenever he thinks of ir. 

Do but judge with your ſelf, if you 
could have ground to believe you 
ſhovld never forgo this preſent life, 
but for ever enjoy your Houſe, your Wite 
and Children, nor ever be parted from 
thoſe wiſe and good Friends you have 
made choice of; that no Accident, no 
Diſeaſe, nor Malice of Men or evil Spli- 


r1ts could reach you 5 but you might 
C 4 purſue 
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purſue your Deſigns, and meet with no- 
thing to Interrupt the Train of your 
Thoughts and Projections, fo that you 
could know Death only in Speculation , 
in this Caſe you may eaſily imagine, how 
much at eaſe a Man's Thoughts would be 


how ſecure his Mind, how bold his Spirit 


and how chearful his Countenance. But 
now to live for ever in the Glories of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, to be not only c- 
cure from all Pain or Care, Fear or Danger, 
but to be in the Poſleſſion of Perfect and 
Conſummate Bliſs, to enjoy the Favour of 
God, the Preſence of the ever-bleſled 7- 
ſus, and the perpetual Society of all Good 
Men made perfect, and free from their lg- 
norances, Errors, Paſſions and Infirmities, 
T his 1s a State of Life that I proteſt I can- 
not think of without Aſtoniſhment, nor 
ſIpeak of without a Paſſion, nor hope for 
without a Rapture, 

Bioph. I ſhould eaſily conſent to you in 
all this, Sebaſtian, if I thought it was 
real; for I am neither ſo fond of a Grave, 
as not to be deſirous to live as long as it 
1s poſſible, nor ſo ſevere to my ſelf, as to 
be willing to want any of thoſe Comforts 
of Life and Supports in Death that are at- 
cainable ; but, intruth, I ſuſpeCt all theſe 
great Things, Philander, that you talk of 
to be but pleaſant Dreams, and the high 
rants of Fancy. | | 

Sebaſt. But why ſhould you think ©, 
Biophilus, ſeeing it is very plain, that the 
ſobereſt and beſt Men are of this far 
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fon 3 art] for the moſt part, the better 
the Men are, the more lively is their ſenſe 
of theſe Things. Can you imagine that 
either God Almighty ſhould put a Cheat 
upon the very Beſt of Mankind ( and up- 


- on them eſpecially? ) or can you think, 


that the Beſt of Men ſhould be the greateſt 
Lyars, and pretend to that of which they 
had no real Grounds ? I pray therefore be 
free with me, and tell me the Cauſes of 
your Miſtruſt in this Caſe. 

Bioph. 1 think I have Reaſon to doubt 
theſe high Pretences to the wonderful 
Comforts of Religion, in the firſt place ; 
becauſe I obſerve the State of Mankind to 
be generally very uneaſie, and the World 
to be full of nothing more than Melan- 
choly and Complaint, which ſure could 
not be, if there were ſuch effetual Re- 
medies ready at Hand, and ſuch an Hearts 
Eaſe in Religion. 

Sebaſt. 1 will anſwer you in that pre- 
ſently, but I pray firſt tell me ( by the 
way) what do you think is the reaſon 
that there are ſo many fickly and valetu- 
dinary People in the World ? 

Bioph. Truly I think we may reſolve 
the greateſt part of thoſe long and tedious 
Diſtempers, under which ſo many People 
languiſh, into Surfeits and other Inſtances 
of their own Riot and Luxury. | 

Sebaſt. Very well, but you do not 
yet reach my meaning ; I ask you there- 
fore again, Io you not think that there 
are a great many amongſt thoſe that pine 

away 
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away under the aforeſaid lingring diſtem. 
pers, who might poſiibly receive help 
and eaſe, if they took due care of them. 
ſelves ? 

Bioph. Yes doubtleſs, for in thoſe chro. 
nical Diſeaſes there is time for Advice and 
Application, and fit intermiſſions for Me- 
dicines to take place in ; but the milchief 
is, fome Men are humouriom- and obſti- 
rate, and will take no Advice whatever 
cones of it : others deliver themſelves up 
to Empiricks and unskilful Perſons, who 
often make the Diſeaſe worſe than it was; 
and then there are ſome fo ſoft and de- 
licate, that although they have good Ad- 
vice given them, ard might be cured, yet 
will not follow the Rules that are prelcri- 
bed to them. 

Seb, Very good, now you have ſaved 
me the Iabour, and have aniwered your 
own Objection againſt the real comfor- 

The C2u- Tableneſs of Religion : For there are the 

ſes of the ſame three accounts to be alligned of the 

ny bf uncomfortablenels of Mens Spirits, which 

—_—_ 'sp,. You have given of the ſickly Eſtate of their 
Fits Cene- Bodies, v!z. 

ralh, In the firſt place there are {ome Men 

who fanlie theniſcelveseitner too While to be 

adviſed, or think the Caſe of Humane Na- 

ture too deſperate to be cured ; and there- 

fore grow Morolſe and Sceptical, and will 

rather cloak themſelves up in a muſty me- 

lancholy Reſervedneſs for the preſent, and 

run the venture of all for the future, than 

give themſelves the trouble of any ſerious 

thoughts 
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thoughts of Religion. Now you cannot 
expect that theſe Men ſhould find the Com- 
fort of Religion, who were fo far. from 
making Experiment of it, that they were 
afraid of it, like thoſe Wiſe Men that for 
fear they ſhould one Time or other be poi- 
ſoned, will therefore never eat any Mear. 

Bioph. If you would pardon my Inter- 
rupting of you, 1 could tell you for all 
this, that there are ſome certain Men in 
the World (though not many 1 confeſs ) 
who enjoy themſelves very well, and yer 
never were in Debt to any Religion for 
It. 

Sebaſt, Very likely, Biophulus, for fo as ] 
remember, King 7ohz killed a very fat Stag 
that had never heard Maſs in its Life ; and 
ſo you ſhall ſee an Oxe in the Stall, let 
him but have Meat and Drink and eaſc 
enough , he never repines at the ap- 
proach of the Day of Slaughter : In like 
manner there are a ſort of dull unthink- 
ing Men, that paſs away their Time in a 
pleaſant Dream of Senſuality, and never 
{cel any want of the Conſolations of Re- 
gion; but ir is not becauſe there is no "IF" 
ned of them, -but becauſe ſuch Perſons =p" 
vonot feel the need, nor indeed are fen- that ſome 
ible of any Thing elſe that is Manly and er ſeem 
Generoys. bo ive 
| If T ſhould tell you it was dangerous be- _— 4 
ing npon ſuch a precipice, I ſuppoſe you god and 
wouid not think it a Contutation of my Religion. 
Lantionto tell me, that notwithſtanding 


3 Certain blind Man flept and ſnored ſe- 
curely 
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curely upon it ; for real Danger is Danger 
whether Men be apprehenſive of it or no: 
or if you ſhould obſerve a poor Man to 
dream of Plenty, and all the Affluence of 
the World, you will not count him to be 
as happy as he that really enjoys thoſe 
Things; a Dream 1s one Thing, and real 
Felicity is another : and though the former 
fanſjes himſelf for the preſent as Happy as 
the other, yet I am ſure you, who know 
ONE 15 alleep and the other awake, do not 
think it to be ſo. Thus itis in Religion, 

Bioph. Your pardon again, It is not on- 
Iy true that ſome ſtupid and incapabl: 
Perſons are at hearts eaſe without Reli- 
gi9ng but you ſhall obſerve ſome of a het- 
tzr mold ; polite and ingenious Men live 
very pleaſantly, and yet are not beholden 
to Religion for 1t. 

Sebaſt, It may beſo; but then I doyhi 
they muſt be beholden to the Bottle for 
it, which they muſt ply continually too 
to keep them from thinking : for I hare 
ſhewed you already, that it is as impoſlible Þ 
for a thinking Man ( out of a Debauch, 
and who cannot but be ſenſible that he 
myſt die ) to be Comfortable withaut the 
61ds of {ome Religion or other ; as it 1 
for you or me to Caper and Frolick upen 
the brink of ſuch a Precipice as we ſpoke 
of but now : [In ſhort, ſuch Men as have 
Eyes in their Heads have no other Refuge, 
but to wink hard, that they may not be 
ſenſible of their Danger, 

And {op much for that. Now if you pay 
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I will proceed : In the ſecond Place then 
thereis ( as you well obſerved ) another 
fort of Men, who, though they are not 
ſo refraCtary and contumacious as to defy 
the whole Art of Phyſick ( as a perfeCt 
Cheat ) yet, out of Stingineſs, or ſome 0- 
ther Folly, will apply themſelves only 
to Quacks and Mountebanks, who, in- 
ſtead of curing their preſent Infirmities, 
by unskilful Management, render them 
more dangerous and intolerable, $o it is 
in this Caſe of Religion and the Minds of 
Men, there are thoſe who do not aban- 
(on themſelves to deſperate Atheiſm, no! 
ſceptically caſt off all Care of Religion ; 
but finding they cannot be at eaſe with- 
out ſome Regard of God, and Proviſion 
for another World ; yet ( not falling into 
the Hands of thoſe that were able to Prin- 
ciple them right ) entertain ſuch imper- 
fect and inconſiſtent Notions of Religion, 
as can really afford them no ſolid Conſola- 
tion. And this1s a ſecond Cauſe why the 
World is fo uncomfortable, notwithſtan- 
Cing all the relict that Religion pretends 
to give. 


as for Example Suppoſe a Man believes 4 - 6 
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vcer the Notion of a cruel and unrelen- getigion 
ting Tyrant, governed by mere will, and wery #2» 


who aims at Nothing but the ſecuring * 
and greatning his ow:: power, and con- * 


ſequently is 1o far unconcerned for any 
of 11s Creatures, that it is all one to him 
whether they be ſaved or damned eter- 
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nally ; you will eaſily grant me that the 
Belief of ſuch a God cannot be very 
comfortable, ſince a Man cannot think 
of him, nor much leſs exerciſe any att of 
Devotion towards him without Horror 
and Aftrightment. 

Or, again, Suppoſe a Man ſhould en- 
tertain a leſs horrid Notion of God, as 
that thongh he be not ſuch a Monſter as 
the former render d him : yet that hes 
a nice and captious Deity, very techy 
and hard to pleaſe, that would make 
no candid and equitable Interpretation, 
nor allow of Sincerity and good Mean- 
ing, but mult have his Mind to a Tittle, 
and every Thing muſt be done preciſely 
according to Rule; and conſequently, 
muſt needs be able to find frequent occa- 
ſions againſt his Creature, and was likely 
3S often to animadvert ſeverely upon them, 
This muſt needs bez a very uncomfortable 
Principle of Religion, as well as the for- 
ner, iince ſuch a God is only the Object 
of Fear, and not of Love, and all &e.r 
hath T ormcnt, 

Moreover, put caſe a Vian ſhould have 
a more kindly and benign Notion of God, 
than either of the former, but yet finds 
himſelf perfeAly at a loſs how to pleaſc 
the Divine Majeſty, and propitiate him 
towards himſelf ; in regard he knows 
of no Declaration of his Mind and all, 
that he hath made ( becauſe he either 
never heard of, or doth not believe the 
Holy Scriptures) it is impoſiible but That 4 
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deyout Mind in this Caſe muſt be very 
much perplexed and uneafie ; and the 
more Devout the Man is, the more 
will his Perplexity be, in regard that 
when he hath done all he can to pleaſe 
God, he cannot reſt ſatished whether he 
hath ſerved or difſerved him all the 
while. Which in a great Meaſure was 
the Condition of the Gentile World, for 
lack of Divine Revelation ; and therefore 
they were neceſſitated in their Devoti- 
ons to make uſe of abundance of Vari- 
ous Rites, in hopes, that if one ſort of 
them miſled, the other might hitt to be 
acceptable to the Deity. And when all 
was done, they were not ſure that ei- 
ther, or any of them was perfeQly a- 
greeable to his Mind - And therefore as 
their Devotion mult needs be Superſtiti- 
ous in the Nature of it ; fo conſequently 
it muſt be attended with pannick Fears, 
and uncomfortable Apprehenſions, as the 
Fruit of It. 

Furthermore, Let -us ſuppoſe a Man 
of ſo high an Attainment in Religion , 
25 that he had ſome Intimations of the 
Divine Will, as to Matter of Fad@t, bat 
yet was under a Diſpenſation of Religion, 
which ( at leaſt in the letter of it ) con- 
liſted mainly of ſandry nice and curious 
Obſervances; ſuch as the abſtaining from 
ſach or ſuch Meats ; ; the performing {nch 
or ſuch Rites and Ceremonies ; of none 
of which he could give himſelf any ra- 
0nal Account, or be conicious of any 
othe! 
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other Obligation to them, but only, this 
is commanded, and thus it muſt be (which 
was the Caſe of ' the Superſtitions Jews, 
as it is alſo of a ſort of degenerate and 
Judaizing Chriſtians ) now it 1s plain that 
this State of Religion muſt needs be very 
uncomfortable alſo ; becauſe a Man muſt 
of neceſſity drag on very heavily, 
where his Reaſon doth not go before 
him, and his Judgment 1s not convinced 
of the Goodneſs and Excellency of thoſe 
Obſervances, as well as of the Neceſlity of 
them. 

Laſtly, If a Man was under a Religion 
which could give him no aſlurance of - 
ny reward of his Devotion ; but that for 
ought he knew he might at laſt have on- 
ly his Labour for his Pain : Foraſmuch x 
there was no way to allure him whether 
it ſhould be his portion to rot for cver 
in the Grave, or whether after Death he 
ſhould be transformed into ſome other 
Creature ; or that though the Name an! 
Memory of his good Actions ſhould re 
main, yet his particular Perſon was to bt 
{wallowed up into the Womb of general 
Nature, and he for ever loſt ( ſuch 5 
which were the utmoſt hopes of the gene- 
rality of the Blind Pagans. ) 

Now, I ſay, ſuch Principles of Religion 
as this, or any of the aforementioned, 
muſt needs be very uncomfortable ; but 
all theſe, Biophilzes, are as manifeſtly falle, 
as they are fadly melancholy ; and therc- 


fore it is not any defect in Religion = 
the 
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the Spirits of Men are uncomfortable, bnt 
the default of thoſe bad notions they have 
taken up, inſtead of the rrue Principles of 
Religion. And io much for that ſecond 
ſort of Men. | 

Bioph. I am wonderfully pleaſed with 
this laſt Diſcourſe of yours, in which you 
have not more demonſtrated the uncom- 
fortableneſs, than expoſed the nonſenſe 
and abſurdity of a great number of Reli- 
gioniſts; and therefore ſo far 1 thank you. 
but then again, I muſt tell you, upon due 
conſideration, it makes as much againſt 
your ſelf as any of them, fo faras con- 
cerns the point in hand between us. For 
after all that can be ſaid, it is undeniable, 
that ſome Men of very different perſwa- 
ſions, are as chearful in their ſeveral and 
reſpective ways, one as the other : 'now 
foraſmuch as theie cannot all be true, in 
regard they contradict each other ; doth 
it not therefore follow from hence, that 
the comfortableneſs of Mens Spirits doth 
not depend merely upon Religion, bnt up- 
on ſomething elle ? 


Sebaſt. In truth you follow me very The cauſes 


cioſe, yet I have two or three things to of *he com- 
fortable- 


neſs of 


jay, which 1 do not doubt will acquit me 
In what | have faid, and I hope may fa- ,,,,. 


tisie you. Firſt, It is to be confidered, ni/taker 
that a Man may be ſound in his Principles &e/zisn: 


of Religion, and right for the main, who 
yet may difter from other Men , and per- 
haps from the truth too, ſo much as to 
make him be repated of a diſferent Reli- 
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g10n ; yet notwithitand:'ng thoſe great 
Principles which he 1s found in, and that 
honeſt zeal he ſhews in the Proſecution of 
them, will procure him acceptance with 
God, and inable him to live very com- 
fortably : for fervent Devotion will cover 
a multitude of Errors, as well as charity 
doth a multtide of ſms, And this 15 to be 
hoped 1s the Condition of a great many 
well-meaning, but deluded People. 
Again, Secondly, it 15 obſervable in 
this caſe, that many warm themſelves 
by ſparks of their own kinaling, and are 
heatcd more by their own Motion, than 
by the Grounds and Cauſes of it : Zeal 
naturally warms the Blood, and whatſo- 
ever warms, in ſome meaſure comforts 
too; inſomuch that ſome Men of very 
raſcally Opinions, and ſuch as in the con- 
ſequences of them, tend towards Hell, 
are yet raiſed up towards Heaven by 
the power of an active and heated 
Phancy. 

But after all, you muſt remember (what 
[ ſaid before) that Truth is Truth, and 
Dream 1s Dream ; my meaning, 1s, tht 
Man of a mighty Zeal in his way, may 
ſeem to himſelf happy { whatever Þ 
Principles be ) but it is only the Man ol 
jound Principles of Religion, that can be 
truly and underitandingly and conſtantly 
comfortable. 

And now I ſuppoſe I may come to the 
Third and laſt fort of Men, which diſp# 
rage Religion ( juſt as an unruly Faticat 

d1{cre- 
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diſcredits his Phyſician ) namely, thoſe 4 wicked 
who, though they have right notions of 7 £4779 


Religion, yet live carcleſly, and are by 


no means anſwerable to their Principles 114 


in the conduct of their Lives. 


Now It can be no wonder , nor any '***r /6 
ſlander to Religion, that ſuch Men who%%* 


live wickedly ſhould be uncomfortable in 
their Spirits. For we may as well expect 
this cold Weather to warm our ſelves by 
2 Glow- worm, or a paintcd-Fire, as that 
any Man's Heart ſhonld be truly chearful 
by the advantage of a Religion which con- 
ited only in Notion, and was not vigo- 
ouſly practiſed : nay, it would be a won- 
der indeed if ſuch a Man ſhould not be 
{:dly melancholy, lying continually under 
the laſhes of his own Conſcience, for con- 
tradifting the very Principles of his own 
Mind. And this is ſo far from reflett- 
in7 any diſhonour upon Religien, that it 
5 a mighty Vindication of the truth and 
power cf it, when a Man's own Heart 
ſhall revenge upon him his contempt of 
her Dictates and Scntiments 3 and cer- 
tainly the berter and more generous a 
Man's Principles are ( which he in this 
manner violates by a lewd Life ) fo much 
more ſharp will be the ſtings of Conlſci- 
eace, and the uneaſineſs of his Condi- 
£10n, 

But now, take a Man who to right 
Friaciples in his mind joins a comforma- 
vle Holy Life, and ( as there is all the rea- 
102 10 the World for it,fo) it is athouſand 
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to one inexperience, but he lives comfor- 
tably. And thus I think I have fully ac. 
quitted my ſelf of your prime OhjeQion 
againſt the comfortableneſs of Relizion. 

Bioph. 1 confeſs, Sebaſtian , you have 
ſpoke a great deal of Reaſon, but yet per- 
haps you are not ſo clearly come off a 
you may imagine : for I have ſtil] to ob- 
ject, that many Men of your Principles, 
and who (as it ſeems ) in conſequence of 
them, carry it ſometimes with ſull ſail of 
j9y and courage, yct at other times are 
not. able to maintain this tide, but flag, 
and are as much down by fits as other 
Men ; nay, do you not obſerve that there 
are Men in the World, whoſe: Principle! 
know you will allow, and withal who: 
lives yon cannot blame, and yet theſe ve- 
ry Men ſhall be remarkably uncomforts- 
ble, and no Men fuller of Complaints an! 
more uneaſte than they, Therefore i! 
ſeems Religion 1s neither ſach a ſtab]: 
Principle of Comfort, nor ſuch a Panaces, 
ſuch a general remedy of the Troubles 0! 
Humane Life, as is pretended : if you ca 
reconcile this with your former aſlertions, 
I think I ſhall then be forced to yield yo! 
the Cauſe. 

Sevaſt, It is. trne which you obſerny, 
That tometimes thoſe that jeem to har: 
all the advantages of Religion, are not- 


pious Men withſtanding uncomfortable under then, 


may be 
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and yet this may be no impeachment t 
ther of the truth, or of the efficacy « 
thoſe Principles. For this which yo 
| | {pea 
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ſpeak of may cone to paſs upon ſeveral 
other accounts ; as, namely, 

Inthe firſt place, it may be that he, in 
whoſe whole courſe of life we can obſerve 
no blemiſh, may notwithſtanding be juſt- 
ly charged by his own Conſcience for ſe- 
veral ſuch miſcarriages as may well 
make him uneaſte till he hath made his 
Peace with God and himſelf again, by 
hearty Repentance and Reformation, 
Now you mult not impute this to the de- 
fe& of Conſolation in the Principles of Re- 
ligion, but to the man's own defeCt of 
Piety. For whenſoever weſcea Man trou- 
bled for violating the Rules of his Religi- 
on, we have a kind of ſentible experiment 
of the great reality and mighty power cf 
itz and this may happen, though you ſee 
not. the cauſes of it. 

Again, It may be the Perſon who now 
lives very vertuouſly , and conſequently 
might live comfortably upoa the Princi- 
ples of Religion , hath formerly been 
2 great iinner: and now, though his 
Repentance hath made his Peace with 
God, and fo there 13 nothing juſtly to 
interrupt his Comfort ; yet as often as 
he refile&ts upon the hatnouſneſs of his 
tormer miſcarriages, no wonder if the 
briskneſs of his Spirit be abared, if it be 
but by the Conhlideration of the Danger he 
hath eſcaped. 

Again, It may happen that te who 18 
not indeed conſcious to himſelf of ny 
Pnilt which ſhould dejeQ jris confivence 
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towards God ; yet by the malicious arti- 
ſice of the great Enemy of Mankind, may 
nave ſuch black and frightful fancies raiſed 
in his Head, as may very much diſcom- 
pole him for the preſent, til! by Prayer 
and Application to the Grace of God he 
overcomes thein, 

Moreover ſometimes, when all is well 
within, and a Man's own Heart doth not 
accuſe him, yet it may happen that out- 
ward aftlictions may be fn vexatious, 0 
ſharp and pinching to him, that for 
time even a good Man's Spirits may be 
ditordered by them, till he recollect him- 
{elf, and, Sampſon like, ſhake off thoſe Phi. 
liſtims that are upon him; | mean until he 
rally the forces of his Reaſon, or rathe 
till by Faith he take Sanctuary, in the im- 
pregnable Fortreſs of Conſcience and 
Religion, and there he ſecurely weathers 

out the ſtorm, and all becomes quickly (e- 
rene and calm again. 

3ut after all that is or can be ſaid, l 
lowance muſt ſtill be made for an unhap- 
py temper of Body : for it mnſt hee 
membred that Religion isa Medicine for 
tie Soul or Mind, and not for Bodily 
Laſea fas, You know the intimate corrc- 
[po dence and quick ſympathy betwee! 
thoſe two Inmates, Sonl and Body, which 
1s ſuch, that like Hippocrates*s Twins, 
they mvtually affect one another, ſo that 
one of them cannot well enjoy it ſelf, it 
tie otacr be in diforder. Do but cor- 


wdcr now cxcecding, difficult it is to mai?- 
Lain 
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tain the rate of a Mans common Conver- 
ſation, and eſpecially to bear up to any 
meaſure of brisk airyneſs, when the Body is 
but a little ſickly and diſcompoſed, And 
then how can you imagine but that there 
will be an unevenneis of temper in a 
melancholy Man's deportment, notwith- 
ſtanding that the comforts of Religion 
ſhould be as ſolid and ſtable as I have re- 
preſented them to be ? 

Bioph. But by your leave, Sir, I under- 
ſtood you that there was ſach a Catho- 
lick and Paramount Antidote of all ſor- 
row to be found in Religton, that your 
pious Man could never have been ſad any 
more ( like the Chimzra of a wiſe Man 
amonglt the Stoicks) neither outward Ac- 
cidents could diſcompoſe him, nor Bodily 
lofirmities interrupt his tranquility and 
ſelf enjoyments. 


39 


Sebaſt. Sure, Biophilus, you did not rhe ur. 
think I took every good Man to become happy in- 


aGod Aimighty, or the powers of Re- 
li-ton to be fo oMnIporent 2 45 that be- 


fuence of 
& melin- 
cboly Bod» 


canſe they can recreat2 a Man's Spt: IS, ypgn th: 
they ſhould therefore alſo make him in- 2nd 


lirely another Creature. - You might as 
well imagine I aſſerted that this ſpiricual 
KENC dy ſnould preſe ryve Men trom dying, 
as from bcing tick or inclancholy, when 
tneir Coriftitution is prone to it, For 
aitnough BY r22ſ{on ot the near Relation 
Detween Soul and Body {( 2s I taid be- 
tire } it is nor to bs doubt: d, but tht 
Le comforts of the Mind upon account 
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of Religion, may, in a good meaſure, 
chear the bodily Spirits, yet, on the 0- 
ther lice, 1t is to be expected that the Bo. 
dy will have its intluence reciprocally ; and 
when it 15 infirm, wii] depreis and clog 
the Mind that it ſhall be ture to be ſenſi. 
ble of the burthen, and be able to move 
the leſs briskly in its courſe. In ſhort, the 
buſineſs between the Soul and EBody ſtands 
thus; namely, as, on the one hand, the 
Body can affect the Mind fo far as to re- 
tard its motion, and check its flight ; but 
not ſo as altogether to oppole and hinder 
them : ſo, on the other hand, the Mind 
( if that be comfortable ) comforts and 
refreſhes the bodily Spirits, but 1s not able 
entircly to alter them : For Temper wil} 
be Temper, and Melancholy will be Me- 
lancholy ſtill. 

That therefore which 1 alert and have 
11therto endeavoured to prove, and that 
witch the common experience of Pious 
Ncn atteſts, is no more but this, That 
there are never failing Springs of Conſo- 
lation in Religion, provided the iflucs of 
them be not obſtructed by ſome or other 
ot the aforeſaid occaſions. 

Plil. Iknow,, Sebaſtian, you have well 
contidercd all that which you have ſaid, 
and | tnank God I have ſomeexperience 
of the truth of it for the molt part ; and 
therefore haye reaſon to rely upon your 
judgment for the reſt. But yet there 1s 
one tmng runs in my thoughts, concer- 
ning which | would gladly ask your opinl- 
ON, 
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on, if I do not unſeaſonably interrupt 
your diſcourſe with Biophilus, 

Sebaſt. You will not interrupt me, Phz- 
linder, for I was at a full period ; or if 
it was otherwiſe, we would make a Paren- 
theſis for your ſatisfaftion : What is it 
therefore wherein 'I can ſerve you ? 

Phil. The matter, in ſhort then, 1s this : 
[ have obſerved ſzveral Divines, amongſt 
the cauſes of perplexity and uncomfor- 
tablencſs of Good Men, to reckon one, of 
which you have hitherto taken no notice ; 
namely , the caſe of Deſertion, which they 
define to be, © When God withdraws 
{© himſelf arbitrarily from ſach Perſons for tag 
** a time, and hides his Face from them zjereſs of 
* upon the ſole account of his Preroga- 4 common- 
« tive, or for ſome reaſon beſt known to /y rec27ves 
* himſelf, but without the leaſt guilt or #7" 
* provocation on their parts. Now if -*5y/ 
this be true, 1t may then not only happen ſerting of 
that the very beſt, and alſo themoſt ſan- .;ocd 5. 
gvine and chearful Men naturally, may 
be very uncomfortable ; but the very ſtate 
of Spiritual comfort will be very uncertain 
and fluctuating : and, which is worſt of 
all, there will be a Dileaſe without 2 Re- 
medy, a Caſe that admits of no Conſolat:. 
on.For what can all Counſels and Diſcour- 
ſes, or all the Exerciſes of Faith or Reaſfor 
2v2il againſt a Peremptory AC of God ? 

Sebaſt. It is very true, Philande-, ax 
You obſerve, there hath been ſuch a INo- 
ton broached, and the effets and conſc- 
quences have been bad enough ; For bc- 
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7h: abſuri{ides what you have well alledged, under 


£01 fequen- 
ces of that 
DION. 


the pretence hereof, ſome have been fo 
abuſed as to indulge their own humour, 
and, as Fora. faid, be dia well to be angry, 
ſo they fanſie, they ought to be melancho. 
ly, when God (as they imagine) ſets him- 
{elf againſt them, and they thereby are 
t:zmpred to think hardly of the Divine 
Maj:ſty, as if he was a great Tyrant 
who took plezture in the complaints of his 
Creatures; and which 1s worſe thai that 
(if worſe can b2 ) ſometimes evil Men 
get. this Notion by the end, and then 


whenſoever their wicked lives render 


The 
afoundleſ- 
neſ of the 
aforeſaid 


9t1497. 
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their Conſciznces unecatie to them, they 
preſently conceit it may be only the 
withdrawing of the Divine Favour f;om 
them, and how can they help it, fince 
it is the Caſe of good Men to be fo dealt 
with ? 

But what ground there is for all this] 
cannot imagine, It1strue,. we ought not 
to diſpute the Divine Prerogative, or 
what he may do if he pleaſes. For we ſind 
it dangerous to take upon us to limit the 
Prerogative of Earthly Princes ; and i 
they may have reaſons for ſuch things 2s 
we do not underſtand, much more hath 
fzod, whole wiidom is infinite and un- 
icarchable : therefore not to define what 
God may or may not do, it is plain that 
there 1s no foundation in Holy Scripture 
( which is the Declaration of his Will ) 
oO think he will take ſuch a courſe as this 
cate fuppoſes; and beſides, it ſeems in- 

conliitens 
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conſiſtent with his fincery and goodneſs, 
and can by no means be reconciled with 
that ſettled and immovabledelight he de- 
clares himſelf to take in good Men, that he 
ſhould play iaft and looſe with them, or 
( as ſome have rudely exprels'd it ) play 
at bo-peep with his Children. 

No, Philander, aflure your ſelf, infinite 
Goodneſs will not diſguiſe it ſelf, and 
put on a frightful Vizard merely to ſcare 
his weak and timorous Children ; ſo far 
from it, that contrariwiſe, fo long as Men 
continue Conſtant, Loyal and Dutifu] 
towards him, he will be unchangeable 
in his favour, ard conitantly ſhine out 
apon them in the bright beams of love 
and kindneſs. Andif it ſhall happen that 
(as 1 granted to Biophilus ) the melancho- 
ly of Men's Conſtitution ſhall riſe up in 
foch black fumes, as not only to cloud 
their Minds, but that (conſequently there- 
of ) they may entertain diſmal Apprehen- 
ſions of him ; yet againſt all this he is rea- 
dy to relieve them by his Providence, and 
to aſſiſt and comfort them by his Holy 
Spirit, if he be devoutly applied to : but 
to be ſure he will never cxalperate the 
condition of a ſincerely good Man by any 
uaprovoked act of his own. tHe hath 
told us, Fe will not break, a brig/ed reed, 
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nor quench ſmoaking flax. Anc [ng at, if ſt 


men draw nigh to him, he will dr-w mig a 


to them: ;; and he neither Needs it, NOr is 
inclincd to try experiments upon Poor 


melancholy Men, Let us have a car- 
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therefore of charging the effects of our 
own changeable humour ( either of Body 
or Mind ) upon the unchangeable God, 
For to long as we walk by the Light of his 
Word, we may live under the Light of 
his Countenance, if ( at leaſt ) our own 
Melancholy interpoſc not, and eclipſe it 
to us: and (bateing outward troubles) we 
may, upon thoſe terins, in a good mea- 
ſure enjoy Heaven apon Earth ; we may 
be as bold as Lions, as chearful as An- 
g2]&; In a word, as full of joy as our 
Hearts can hold : For the Principles of 
Religion wiil bar all this out, and God 
wiil never 1nterrupt the efficacy of 
them. | 
P;:z1. Oh Bizſſ2d ! For ever bleſſed be 
the Divinz Goodneis, and God's Blef- 
ſing oq9 your Heart, Sebajtian, for the 
g£90d report and aſlurance you have given 
us of it. And now, Friends, why thould 
An Holy we not be very good, that we may þe 
Triumph thus comfortable ? and why ſhould wc 
_ _ not be comfortableif we be good ? Why 
»f the con. hould the Jolly Fellows out-do us, whole 
fort of true Hearts are filled with Froth, and their 
Aeligron. Heads with Steam, and we that (if we 
be as we pretend to be) have God, and 
Conlicience, and Heaven on our fides, 
hang down our Heads and Hands, and by 
lo doing reproach our God, our Religion, 
and our ſelves too ? 
Have not we ſuch Notions of a God, 
as render him a juſt anda faithful Creator, 
a wiſe and b2nizn Being, that is tender - 
anc 
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and exorable towards his Creatures : How 
then can we chuſe but love him, and de. 
light in him ? 

Hath not his Divine Majeſty made his 
mind ſo well known to us, that we cannor 
be to ſeek what will pleaſe him, but may 
0 on chearfully in the courſe of our Du- 
ty without Diſtruſt or Scruple ? And can 
we doubt his conſtancy to himſelf, and to 
that Declaration he hath made of his Will, 
that we ſhould ſuſpect the end, it we ule 
the means; ſince we may read our own 
deſtiny before hand, and anticipate the 
Sentence of the Great Day of Judgment ? 
Arc not all his Laws fo juſt and rational, 
that they agree with the very ſenſe of our 
own Mind, ſo that his Service 1s perfett 
Friedom ? Foraſmuch as in a very proper 
ſenſe we are governed by onr own Laws, 
thoſe of the Goſpel being enaCtted in our 
own Conſciences. 

And are we not ſatisfied that we ſhall 
be ſo far from loſing our labour in Religi- 
on, that we have the fulleſt aſſurance 
(ſncha thing is capable of ) that in re- 
ward of faithful ſerving God in this Life, 
we ſha!] after Death bz raiſed up again, 
and live for ever and ever with him in his 
Kirgdom of Heaven ? Surely all this toge- 
ther 15 ſufficient to make ns fervent and 
hearty in the exerciſe of Religion, and 
comfortable in our Spirits when we have 
{o done. 

Sebaſt, Bravely reſolved, Philander, this 
pace ( if you hold it ) will bring you to 
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Urama preſently. But I will bear you 
company if I can; and therefore I add to 
what you have ſaic, why ſhould we be 
2fraid to be alone, or in the dark, lince 
we believe God is every where, and in 
the greateſt ſolitude will afford us the 
comfortable effects of his Preſence ard 
Providence ? or why ſhould we be un- 
der dreadful apprehenfions of the power 
and malicious enterpriſes of evil Spirits 
upon us, ſeeing we are convinced that 
greater 1s he that 1s with us, than he that is 


in the World ? 


Why thould we be dejeCted at worldly 
lofles, or miſcarri2ges in our temporal 
attairs, when we know that 2 Heaven we 
bave a more enduring Subſtance ? 

Why ſhould we be diſmay*d at the in- 
fiction of any Pain or tortnre upon our 
Bodies, either by the Hand of God in a 
violent diſeaſe, or by thecruelty of Men 
that hate and perſccute vs : fince God 
hath promiſed that wo temptation ſhall over- 
rake us, but what we ſhall be able to bear? 
that 1s, he both can, and will either abate 
the torments, or [1pport us under them. 

In a word, What need we be afraid of 
death it ſelf, ſince it cannot kill che Soul, 
and is no more but only a dark pallage to 
a Kingdom of light and glory- 

Bioph. You talk bravely, Gentlemen, 
but I proteſt I am amazed ar you - for to 
this very day I never look'd upon Religion 
2S any other than an auſtere and melan- 
choly courſe of life , and the moſt unde- 
ſirable 
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firable thing in the whole World. 

Phil. For God's ſake then , Biophilus, 
what is comfortable, if Religion be me- 
Jancholy ? Is the World fo very comfor- 
table, when you know it is full of no- 
thing but care and folly, vexation and 
dilappointment ? Is Sin ſo comfortable, jf Religi- 
which (after the Commiſſion of it) per- 02 be nor 
petually doggs a Man with guilt, and or- 979 97t4- 

X . . . : . E., MO 
dinarily blemiſhes his Credit, diſorders, : 
his Fortunes, impairs his Health, and 4” aan. 
cows and debaſcs his Spirit ? Or is Death kind zs « 
ſo comfortable a thing, which repreſents /24 44 
to a Man nothing but an horrible pit of £9/94% 

© a ay P Creature. 
Darkneis, and the Land of Oblivion. 
What (I ſay) then can be comfortable, 
it that be not ſo, which is the only reme- 
Cy againſt all the former ? for it js plain, 
that nothing but the hopes of another and 
better World at laſt can enable a Man to 
enjoy himiz1f tolerably in this preſent : 
Nothing but living vertuouſly for the time 
(0 come, can repair the miſchicf of {ins 
formerly committed : and nothing but E- 
ternal Life 1s a ſufficient antidote again!t 
the fears of Death : and all theſe are the 
elizcts and benefits of Religion. There- 
tore if this be uncomfortable, Mankind 
muſt needs he the moſt deplorably unhap- 
Py kind of Being in the whole World. 
For though other Creatures are in ſome 
tort fellow-ſutfferers in the common Cala- 
mity of this World ; yet belides that 
their ſhare is ordinarily not fo great as 
DIS, It is evident that they cr — 
Or 
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for the future, but only feel the preſent 
evil, and they have no reſtraint upon 
them from what they deſire, nor no re. 
morſe for what they have done; therefore 
it Mankind have not the glory of his Con- 
ſcience when he doth well, to ſct againſt 
the checks and girds of it when he doth 
amils; and if he have not hopes to coun- 
ter-balance his fears, and a reward here. 
after for his ſelt-denial at preſent, his con- 
d:tion 1s far the worit of any Creature in 
the World. Therefore, as I ſaid, Reli- 
gion Is his peculiar concern, and fingular 
advantage, as that which only can repait 
all his misfortunes. 

Sebaſt. But I pray, Bophilus, what do 
you apprehend in Religion that can mak: 
it look ſo melancholy toyou ? 1s it becar; 
it fets a God before you, than which 
nothing can be more deſirable ? for 6 
is love, is rich tn goodneſs, nay 2000 
neſs it ſelf ; infomuch, that if it were 
pollibl: any thing in the Univerſe ſhould 
be more good than he, that would b: 
God: He made Man, preſerves him, loves 
him, delights in bim, deligns him to live 
eternally with himſelf. In a wors, all 
tmaginable comfort is'to wrapp*d up 1! 
this one word, God, that ] remember ? 
brave Heathen ſaid, He world not be wilin; 
zo live a day in the World, if he thought then 
was not a God im tit. 

It may be, you will ſay, this God 
Tuſt and Holy, and jealous of his Ho- 


nour, and will revenge himſe}f upon - 
orl 


from nothing but the Devil himſelf ; or 
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born and incorrigible Sinners ; all this is The greas 
true, but what need you be one of thoſe #7*tbs of 
that provoke him ; and then, the juſter ——_— 
and holier he is, the better and more ;., ” 
comfortable it is for you ; or if you have he Impu- 
offended him heretofore, yet if you re- ration of 
pent and turn to him, he is ſo exorable *onfor- 
and pitiful, that no tender Parent hath **"*. 
more yerning Bowels, or more open Arms, 
to receive his Prodigal and loſt Son retur- 
ning home to him, than God hath to- 
wards penitent Sinners; 

Will you object the ſelf-denials required 
by Religion, as that a Man muſt reſtrain 
himſelf for God's ſake of many things that 
are pleaſant to Fieſh and Blood ? Ir istrue 
there are ſuch things required, but they 
are not ſo many as that a Man may not 
live very pleaſantly notwithſtanding ; and 
if they were more than they are, who 
would not comply with them to obtain 
the favour of ſuch a God, and to gain E- 
ternal Life upon thoſeterms ? 

[ am ſare you cannot object againſt the - 
direct and poſitive duties of Religion, 
ſuch as Prayers and Praiſes to God, rea- 
ding and meditating on his Word , or 
Ats of Beneficence and Charity towards 
Mankind; for there is nothing more 
pleaſant and entertaining, nothing more 
celicions than theſe, if they be rightly 
underſtood. So that in ſhort, it i5no bet- 
tzr than a mere flander to call Religion 
uncomfortable, - and ſuch as could proceed 
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if from Men, it muſt be fuch as had ne- 
yer tried it, nor were reſolved ever to do 
{o. 

Bioph. You muſt pardon me, Gen- 
tlemen, I tell you plainly I never felt any 
of theſe Comforts of Religion which you 
ſpeak of. 

Phil. 1, there's the buſineſs, now you 
have ſaid all, here lies the bottom of all 
the ſcandalous reports of Religion, as if 
it was a ſowre melancholy thing. Try 
it, Biophilus, and you will quickly con- 
futc your ſelf, experience will do it for 
you; you uſed to ay, Seeing is believing ; 
now, in God's Name, make experiment, 
Taſte and fce how good the Lord 1s ;, and 
let me tell you this for your incouragement, 
there were never yet any who effectual- 
ly made the experiment and were dil- 
appointed. A great many who ſligh- 
ted Religion for a great while, at laſt 
have become ſenlible of their folly, and 
made their refuge in it ; but it is very 
rare, and next to impoſlible, ro find any 
who in earneſt applied themſ:1ves to it, 
that ever apoſtatized from ic, or prc- 
tended they were diſappointed of Comfort 
NIC, 

Bioph. But, for God's ſake, what do you 
mean by trying ? ? What would you havc 
me do ? I ſhould be very glad to live com- 
fortably. 

Phil. By trying, we mean no more 
but this: You muſt apply your ſelf in 
earncſt to the knowledge and praQtice ot 

Religion, 
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Religion, the very firſt ſtep to which is menting 


gravity and fcriouſneſs of Spirit. 
| remember, the ſhort and weighty Coun- 
ſel of the Great Hugo Grotins, when he 
lay on his Death Bed, to ſome about him, 
who asked his advice, Be ſerious, ſaid he, 
and your work is half done : 
tricks of wit and captious Evaſions; do 
not pleaſe your ſelf in atrifling pretence 
to extraordinary ſagacity in finding flaws 
in fo weighty a concern as this we ſpeak 
of ; bur be willing to bclieve, and then. 
( as 1 {aid ) reſolve to live up to the con- 
victions of your Conſcience, and you 
will, in due time, find the comfort of fo 
doing. 

You do not expect to feel the warmth 
of the Fire, this cold Seaſon, unleſs you 
craw near to It, and continue by :t ; no 
more reaſonably can you expect to fee! 
the Comforts of Religion, till you have 
imbraced the Doctrines, and at leaſt be- 
zun to live by the laws of it : but when 
you have ſo done, fromthencetorth you 
will begin to be {ſenlible of what we have 
diſcourſed, and according to your pro- 
ereſs, ſuch will be the proportion of your 
Comfort, and perſevering in your courſe 
you will every day find your {cif drawing 
nearer and nearer to Heaven ; is it not fo, 
Sevaſtian ! 

Sebaſt. True to a tittle, Prilanger, and 
(0 you, Biophilus, will find it, 1t you 
(as [ hope you wiil ) make the experi- 


ment; for though ( as onr good Friend 
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here hath well obſerved ) the joys of Re- 
ligion come 1n gradually, and not all at 
once; yet, like the riling Sun, they are 
2Iways growing higher and higher to a 
perfeft Day of Glory, and ( therein un- 
like to that ) never more {etting or ſhut- 
ting in upon us ina total darknels again ; 
as ſoon as you ſet your Facetowards Hea- 
ven, and begin to live conſcienciouſly, 
you ſhall find your mind eafie, and your 
Ypirits cheared with an admirable ſereni- 
ty ; and when in conſequence of ſuch be- 
ginning, you worſhip God devoutly, you 
willind a comfort 1n his Preſence, and a 
ſweet {cnie of him when you have fini- 
ſhed your duty ; thence you will proceed 
to feel a motion of bravery in your mind 
to rejiſt all kind of tin , and that will be 
followed with an unſpeakable Pleaſure 
and Glory in ViCtory over your Paſſions 
and corrupt Inclinations:; and thence- 
forward Religion will grow eafie and de- ; 
lightful to you, and you ſhall be able to 
look towards the other World with hope 
and deſire 3 and then finally the Holy 
Spirit will come into your Soul, and /cal 
you to the day of Redemption, and pive 
you ſuch a reliſh of the Glories above, 
that you ſhall deſpiſe the preſent World, 
and be able to look through the dark 
Vault of Death, and take a view of Hea- 
ven. 

B;oph. Whatever the matter is, you 
two are able to raviſh any Man's Hear! 
with this Diſcourſe, I am ſure you have 
filled 
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filled me with admiration, you have aſto- 
niſh*'d me. But I pray what Religion 
muſt a Man be of, that he may make this 
experiment ? 

Sebaſt, Nay, ſure enough it muſt be 


The 014 


the Ola Religion, or you will loſe your y.;;;,, 
labour. All Newfangles are mere cheats ; js the on- 
they may ſerve Men to talk of, and make ly com- 
2 noiſe with in the World, but they will f9r14%: 


never afford ſound comfort in a Man's 
need : ſo far from ir, that they diſtrat 
a Man with Novelty, and fill his Head 
with endleſs {crupuloſity. The way to 
Peace of Conſcience, and Spiritual Joy, 
is not to be of ſuch an Opinion, Sect, or 
Party, or to be zealous of ſuch a Mode or 
Ceremony ; but to have a firm Faith in 
God, to live an Holy and Devout Life, 
this 1s the Old Religion, truly ſo called, 
for it is as old asGolpel it ſelf, and con- 
ſequently is the tried way ts ſolid Conſola- 
tion. But I pray, upon this occaſion, 


give me leave to ask you a bold Queſti- 


on, What Religion are you of at pre- 
ſent ? 

Bioph. It is a free Queſtion, I confeſs ; 
but, ( knowing whom I am amongſt ) I 
will give you as free an Anſwer : truly, 
Sebaſtian, I am of no Religion at all, 
that I know of, unleſs you make me to 
be of one. 

Phil. Then I do not wonder that you 
are ſuch a Stranger to the comforts of 
Religion, for it ſeems all was Romance 
(0 you (as you calld it) but I hope, how- 

BE Ever, 
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ever, you do not look upon it as a mo- 
diſh Qualification, and a piece of Gal- 
lantry to be without Religion ; take heed 
of that, good Biophilus, for Goa will not 
be mocked. 

Bioph. You ſee I do not, Philanader, but 
1 know, on the other ſide, you would not 
have me diſſemble , and play the Hypo- 
crite neither ; and therefore I have told 
you the very truth, 

Phil. You do very well in both thoſe 
patticulars, but 18's pity you ſhould not 
nnd out a middle b:tween Scepticiſm and 
Hypocrifſie, which you have now a fair 
opportunity to do ; being in the compa- 
ny of Sebaſtiar., if you pleaſe to make uſe 
of it. 

Sebaſt. In earneſt, Biophilus, you are 
one of the ſtrangeſt Men in the World, it 
this be true which you ſay of your ſelf; 1 
pray give me Jzave to enquire how you 

Several 0c- carne tobe in this condition ? I am conſi- 
ar kl dent you have not drowned your Relig- 
51s jrrelz. ON 1N drink, ( as ſome ave done) for | 
D_ take you to be a wiſer Man, and more care- 
: fil of your Life and Health ; and 1 am as 
conhdent that you have not carelefly loſt 
it in your Travels in Forcign Countries, 
as fome young Gentlemen have done : 
What then ! Hath the Hypocriſie of ſome 
high Pretenders ( who either ridiculovlly 
over-acling their parts, or lewdly proft- 
cating Religion to baſe and villainous de- 
*;3ns,) made you aſhamed of it? Or 


f wich hath been very common in this 
Age, 
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Age ) have you run a wild round through 
all Opinions, till at laſt, being come a- 
bout to the very Point you ſet out from, 
you thenceforth concluded with your ſelf 
according to the Proverb, As good never 
a whit, as never the better | 

Bioph. You are very ingenious in your 
gueſſes, Sebaſtian, but all in vain ; for 
you can never find what was never loſt, 
nor can 1 have loſt what I never had. 1 
tell you again, I neither have, nor ever 
had any Religion that I know of. 

Phil. You might well have ſpared thoſe 
laſt words, Biophilus ; for I will under- 
take for you, you have no Religion in- 
deed, if you do zot know of #. Religion 
is not like a Diſeaſe, to be catch'd before 
we 2re aware, nor can It be impoſed upon 
us without our conſent and privity : be- 
lides, It is ſo aCtive and vigorous a Princi- 
ple, that it will diſcover it. ſelf ; and a 
Man may as well carry Fire in his Boſome, 
and not be burnt, as carry Religion in his 
Heart, and not be ſenſible of it. 

Sebaſt. You mightily increaſe my won- 
der; Iamat a loſs how this could come 
to paſs : did you grow, like a Muſhrome, 
out of the Earth! Or what was the man- 
ner of your Education ! 


Bioph. My Birth, Sebaſtian, was, I ſup- jy 24. 
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pole, like other Mens, but, perhaps, My jan, 


Breeding might have ſomething peculiar 
n it, For, amongſt other things, that hap- 
pened to me, it fell out that one of thoſe 


Perſons, who ſhould eſpecially have taken 
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care of my Inſtitution, being a great Fa- 
natick, was ſtrongly of the Opinion, that 
the Spirit of God ( as his Phraſe was ) 
muſt immediately, and by himſelf, effect 
all the good that is in any Man ; and there- 
fore he concluded ir would not only be: 
loſt labour, but a Derogation from the 
Grace of God, to make ule of any means, 
or to be much concerned about my Edy- 
cation. And then for the reſt of them to 
whom I was committed in my minority, 
they were great Politictans, and-preten- 
ded they ſhould conſult my Intereſt moſt 
by keeping me diſ-ingaged from any Par- 
ty in Religion, that ſo I might be always 
at liberty to join my ſelf with that 
which ſhould prove moſt to my temporal 
advantage. 

Philan. Swrewdly projefted on both 
parts, in ſo much that it is hard to ſay 
whether the Divinity of the former, or 
the Politicks of the latter be the more 
wonderful. 

Sebaſt. Here was a beginning bad e- 
nough, I confeſs, but then when you 
grew a Man, and became at your own 
diſpoſe, what kept you unreſolv?d in this 
great Aﬀair ? 

Boph. For that, I muſt tell you, thet 
my {ſetting out in the World fell about the 
late times of publick Diſtrattion , and 
then I obſerved there were ſo many Re- 
ligians, that it was not eaſie to reſolve 
which to chuſe, and upon that account | 
-ontinued Neuter ſtill. 

Sebaſt, 
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Sebaſt, Nay, Biophilus, there you were 
wanting to your ſelf, as much as your 
Guardians had been wanting to you be- 
fore; for the more Diſputes concerning 
Religion there are in the World, it is far 
the greater probability that there is at 
leaſt ſome general truth amongſt them, 
though many of the particulars muſt needs 
be miſtaken : beſides, if you had conſi- 
dered that matter diligently, you would 
have found that few, or none of thoſe diſ- 
putes wereabout the Fundamentals of Re. 
ligion, but only about certain Notions, 
or Modes and Forms, and you might have 
abſtrated from them, and been a good 
Chriſtian nevertheleſs. 

Bioph, It may be fo, and, I confeſs, 
[ had ſometimes ſuch thoughts; but then 
whenever I began to look that way, there 
were thoſe brisk young Men about me, 
that, obſerving me to grow alittle ſerious, 


would preach to me art this rate ; What, 7! Comps- 
Biophilus, do you grow weary of your ny betrays 


Liberty? Do you not know there are theifm A- 
#SIL1S 


Bonds in Religion, as well as in Matrimo- 
Ny? Are you not aware how it reſtrains 
the Pleaſures of Life,and damps all jollity ? 
if once you let looſe that thing call'd Con- 
icience, it will coſt you a great deal of 
Art and Pains to hamper it again, and ſub- 
cnet to your Intereſts. Do but obſerve 
( ſay they) that whenſoever any Man 
comes under the power of Religion, it 
«bates his Courage and Bravery, and ren- 
ders him tame and ſheepiſh, liable to be 
affron- 
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affronted by every body. In a word, 
{aid they, all that which they call the 
fear of God, and concern for another 
World, is nothing but either the effect of 
Ignorance, Pedantry, or Hypocriſie ; but 
to make our ſelves merry with both, is 
true Wit and Gallantry. 

Plal.. Lord, what pity it is that ſuch 
Men as you fpcak of were not condem- 
ned to wear Fools Coats, or that they 
have not forme mark {et upon them, that 
Men might avoid them as Lepers, or 


Men infected with fome ſuch loathfome. 


and contagious Diſeaſe, I pray, Sir, what 
Opinion had you of that fort of Men and 
the preachments they made ? 

Bioph. To tell you the truth, I had 
not much better conceit of them my ſelt, 
than you have; for though they pretend 
to Wit, yet its little more than impu- 
dence and ſcurrility ; and, beſides that, 
they are rude towards the moſt general 
perſwaſijon of Mankind ; | obſerve with- 
al, that the greateſt talkers, at that rate, 
are commonly Men that not only proſtitute 
their Reputation , but {quander away 
their Eſtate, their Bealth and Lives alſo 
with ſuch incogitancy and prodigious fol- 
ly, that I can by no means think their 
judgment is to be relied upon in any ſe- 
r10us matter ; yet I muſt needs ſay ſome- 
thing ſtuck with me by the frequent Ha- 
rangues and Converſation of ſuch Men. 

Phil. 1 am in great hopes of you, 31- 
philus, that you will come over to Us, 

now 
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now you betray the ſecrets of Atheiſm. 
You have revealed the very Myſtery of 
Iniguity ; *tis liberty to be lewd and wick- 
ed, and perfeCt licentiouneſs that is the 
ſecret root and cauſe of Atheiſm, and Men 
of a profligate ſenſe and debauch*'d tem- 
pers, are the principal Advocates for it, 
and the ſworn Enemies to Religion, as 
indeed they are to every thing that is ſe- 
ri0us. 

Sebaſt. Biophilus ſpeaks like a Man of 
ſenſe and ingenuity, and give me leave 
to ſay, Sir, 1 cannot tell whether I ought 
more to applaud the ſagacity of your 
mind, or to deplore the unhappineſs of 
your Education and Acquaintance It is 
2 thouſand pities- the former ſhould lie 
under the fatal prejudices of the latter. 
ind I ſhould account nothing to have 
befallen me in my whole Lite more lucky 
or deſirable, than an opportunity of re- 
(cuing ſuch a temper from ſuch a cala- 
mity, Bur, I pray, with the ſame inge- 
nuity you have hitherto expreſ&d, tell me, 
have you gone away currantly with this 
Incuriouſneſs or unconcernedneſs for Re- 
ligion? have you not ſometimes had con- 
licts within your ſelf upon the point we 
are upon ? 


Bioph. 1 confeſs I have ; for ſometimes, The irre. 
whenas I could nor but obſerve this bu- Pgious 
lineſs of —_ to be the great Themeof ” _ : 


the World, I mean to be that which the © 


generality F Mankind are very buke and I 


'0!licitous about ( for I can call ro mind 
but 
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but very few who have not in ſome ſort or 
other pretended to it ) and 1 take no- 
tice alſo, that moſt of the ſharpeſt diſ- 
putes and hotteſt conteſts are raiſed a- 
bout it ; ſurely then ( thought I ) theſe 
Men are in earneſt, and believe them- 
ſelves in this affair, and then why ſhould 
I make the adventure alone ? it may be- 
come me in prudence to have ſome con- 
cern about it too: eſpecially when I con- 
{idered and ſaw plainly that by the courſe 
of all the World 1 muſt ſhortly die ; and 
foraſmuch as it was impoſſible for me to 
be certain what might or might not come 
afterwards, and what ſtrange Revoluti- 
ons might ſucceed my going off the Stage 
of this World, within the compaſs of 
that vaſt tral of time which I was like- 
iy to leave behind me. Hereupon me- 
thought it became me in diſcretion to 


provide for the worſt. To all which 1 


muſt add, That I have at ſeveral times 
had unaccountable qualms and miſ{-givings 
of Heart ( vpon ſome of the foregoing 
Conſiderations, or ſomething of that na- 
ture ) which not a little ſtartled- me for 
the preſcnt ; but then I endeavaured to 
check them as the eftefts of Melancholy 
and mere Panick Fears, notwithſtanding, 
in ſpight of my Heart, they would return 
upon me, and gave me ſuſpicion that they 
might have {ome other ground than I was 

aware of. | 
Sebaſt, Well, and would not theſe 
things prevail vpon you to lay aſide 
yout 
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your neutrality, and determine you to a 
ſerious Conſideration of Religion ? 

Bioph. No truly, they did not , for I 
had other thoughts came into my mind, 
which ſeemed to counter-balance the 
former , and brought me to an «quili- 
brium, or to hang in ſuch a ſuſpence as 
you now find mein; for I ſuſpected my 
ſuſpicions, and fell in doubt whether thoſe 
odd kind of bodeings and preſages of my 
own Mind, which 1 told you of, con- 
cerning God and a future State, might 
not proceed from the mere weakneſs and 
timidity of Humane Nature , or from Ig- 
norance, Melancholy, or natural Super- 
ſtition , without any juſt and reaſonable 
Foundation. And then as for thoſe ap- 
prehenſions of Religion, which I obſer- 
ved to be generally in other Men, I there- 
in ſuſpected the Arts of cunning Men and 
State-Politicians, who might poſſibly 
have deſigns to over-reach others into 
thoſe Perſwaſions which they had no 
ienſe of themſelves. Upon ſuch Conſi- 
derations as theſe, I was inclined on the 
other ſide, not to give my ſelf any trouble: 
about that which ſeemed ſo dark and 
uncertain. 


Sebaſt, T pity you with all my Heart, Devotion 
Biophilus, and yet my wonder is almoſt !owards 


equal to my pity, that a Man of your 


lagacity ſhould be ſtaggered by ſuch ,4,g 
groundleſs Phancies ; and withal, I can- jznorance, 
not but hope that your {econd thoughts Comar- 

will ealily aſloil you in this caſe. For in the 4, 5 
qrſt perjiitt- 
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cx, &c, but firſt place , you cannot but have obſerved 
_ rea! that many of the ſhrewdeſt Men in the 
pm World, are as much under an awfvl ſenſe 
rounds, Of Religion, as the molt eafie and injudici- 
ous. Nay, ordinarily, the more throughly 
learned and wiſe any Men are, the more 
hearty and earneſt they are in this affair, 
From whence you cannot ( without do- 
10g violence to your diſcretion ) but con- 
clude, that Religion and Devotion are far 
from being the mere efte&s of 1gnorance 
and impoſture; whatever {ome ſhatter- 
brain*d and debauch*d Perſons would fain 
perſwade themſelves and others. 

And then in the ſecond place, when 
you conſider that the moit brave and 
couragions do as well take fanftuary in 
Religion, and 1imbrace it as ardently as 
the moſt timorous and cowardly; you 
will have no more reaon to impure the 
riſe of Piety to puſiilanimiry or ſuperſtiti- 
QUs fears, than you had before to charge 
it upon folly and ignorance, or the cheats 
of Politicians, but muſt bz forced to con- 
clude this great bnlineſs to be more deep- 
ly foundes, and to depend vpon higher 
Cauſes. 

Bioph. You fay well, Sir, and I ſhould be 
apt to think fo too, it i could learn what 
thoſe higher Cauſes and deep Foundati- 
ons are, which you ſpeak of ; and herein 
{ would gladly have your advice , who 
( as I am perſwaded ) heve too great 1 
judgment to be led away with popular 
errors, and ( 1 amconſfident ) whoſe 1n- 
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tegrity is ſuch as will not ſuffer you to be 
acceſlary to the impoſing upon me. Tell 
me therefore, I beſeech you, into what re- 
al cauſes I ought to reſolve, cither thoſe 
privatelmpreſſions of Religion Il havefound 
in my ſelf, or thoſe more publick effects of 
it, which I have obſerved in others. 

Sebaſt. Play the Man, Biophilus, and 
judge with your ſelf, into- what cauſes 
ſhould you, or can you rcſolve ſuch ef- 
(ets. but thoſe that are as real and ſubſtan- 
tial as the efiefts themſelves ; namely, the 
plain reaſonableneſs of that thing ( called 
Religion )) approving it ſelf both to the 
inward ſenſe of your own mind, and to 
humane nature 1n general; that 1s to ſay, 
there is firſt a natural impreſs of Relig} 
on, which God hath lefr upon the Conſci- 
ences of Men, which is, as it were, the 
internal ſenſe of the Soul : and then when 
reaſon reflefts alſo upon this bulinels, 
lumane judgment prudentially weighing 
and eſtimating the reaſons for it, and the 
Objections againſt ir, together with the 
moment and importance of the thing, pro- 
ounces It upon due Conſideration, to be 
tne prime and moſt necellary concern of 
Mar.kind. 

Bioph. But if you will rake. me your 
Viiciple, I muſt intreat you to deal more 
exprelly, and particularly with me, and 
0 open, to rhe very bottom, the F oun- 
dations of the thing in queition. And 
ict me beg your pardon , if 1 tell you 
'hat you are obſerved tobe a Man of ſuch 

£:9- 


Frudence 


and Self- 
iove oblige 
a Man to 


Eloquence, that you are able to wheedle a 
Man into your Opinion, be it what it can, 
But | pray deal plainly, and rationally 
with me, ſeeing that otherwiſe if I ſhould 

2zcome your Convert, you will have but 
little credit by me, fince, in that caſe, 
my zeal would be without knowledge, and 
my heat without light ; and, beſides, (to 
wiſer Men ) you will but ſeem to bzg the 
Queſtion, and artifctally to perſwade to 
that which you cannot prove. Therefore 
( as | intimated b:fore ) pray make me to 
underſtand, that Religion is as reaſonable 
10 it ſelf, and in.its Principles, as you have 
repreſented it to be important 1a the con- 
{equences of it. 

Sebaſt, | underſtand you, but I have 
gone more than haif way in that already ; 
tor having ſhewcd you the conſequence of 
Religion to be ſuch, as that a Man can 
neither live nor die comfortably without 
it, there is therefore all the reaſon in the 
World for it. For he that proves a thing 
to be neceilary , Goes more than prove It 
to bereal, 

Bicph. That was a {ide-blow, which | 
did not expect, I confeſs. 

Sebaſt. But it is an home thruſt to the 
buſineſs, it doth jugulum petere (as they (ay) 
for it obliges you as you area Man, and 


be religi- Pretend either to prudence, or Self-love, 


GUS. 


to apply your ſelf ſeriouſly to this affair; 
nay, if there ſhould be wanting ſuch other 
proofs as you require, you cannot reaſon- 
ably in{iit upon that, for you will acknow- 
ledge 
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l:dge that ſcif-preſervation is the firſt 
and ſureſt principle ia Nature ; and ſure 
that is good proof, which proves that 
Man to be worſe than a Fool who doth 
not follow it. 

Bioph. That is home indecd : But let 
me tell you, it is one of my greateſt pre- 
judices againſt Religion, that the moſt 
zealous Defenders of it talk 'of probable 
Arguments, and prudential Conſiderations, 
&c. Now, for my part, I require natural 
and direct proofs, and nothing leſs will 
ſatisfie me. 

Sebaſt. And, good Biophilas , had you 
not ſuch given you in our lait Conference, 
and that in the very point which you 
choſe to join iſſue upon ? 

Bioph. I muſt confeſs, in that one point, 
of a Fudgament to come , you argued ſo 
ſhrewdly, that ſomething of it ſticks by me 
ſtil, but it may be it was becauſe I gran- 
ted ſome things then for Civility fake, 
which I wil not be held to now ; - beſides, 
if you ſhould make ont ſome {inglepoint, 
and not the reſt, I ſhall be never the nea- 
rer- for it will but make a Diſpute and 
Confuſion in my Mind, and will come to 
no Iſlne: foraſmuch as if all thoſe thing3 
that are neceſſary to the Being, and to 
the Obligation of Religion, be not reſol- 
ved of, there can be no ſuck thing as 1t. 
I deſire therefore now to {ee your whole 
Hypotheſis laid together, and all the 
frounds of it ſubſtantially made out. 

Scbaſt. Why, that is done to my hand, 
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and yours too, Bophilus, and you may 
fave me the labour, if you pleaſe, by con- 
{ulting the incomparable Hrngo Grottus, 
Biſhop Wilkins, or ſeveral other excellent 
Perſons ( whom I need not. name ) who 
have performed this with exquiſite Lear- 
ning and Judgment. And if you have not 
the Books by you, I will furniſh you with 
any of them 

Bioph, 1 thank you for the kind offer ; 


vantage 0 hut, with your leave, I will ſtick to my 


Conference 
above Yea» 


ding of 
Boeks in 
this de- 
bate of 


R el1zion. 


firſt Requeſt, that we may diſcuſs this 
matter between our felves ; both becauſe 
in this way of Conference you can explain 
your ſelf to me more fully, if I ſhould 
not reach your meaning at firſt ; and be- 
ſides, I do not love that other Men ſhould 
make my Anſwers or Objections for me, 
but had rather make them my ſelf, ( as 
beſt knowing where the Shooe pinches. ) 
Sebaſt. If you will have it fo, I am con- 
t:nt to be at your ſervice to the uttermoſt 
of my power ; but let me tell you by the 
way, that, though I take offence at no- 
thing, yet I a little wonder'd at the cau- 
tion you put in ( even now ) againſt: Elo- 
quence ;z what did you mean, Biophilus ? 
What was you afraid of ? For my part, 
] can pretend to no other Skill, than to 
render thoſe things plain and eafie, that 
were before true and reaſonable, or at 
moft to be ablc to deliver hard Arguments 
in ſoft words. Now, is an Argument ever 
the ſtronger tor being crabbed and rough: 
Or the weaker, or leſs effeCtual, for being 
ſmooth 
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ſmooth and oily ? Is it ſuch a pleaſure to 
be non-plusd in Mood and Figure, that 
you had rather be ſnap*d in the Mouſe- 
trap of a Sillogiſm, than treated Socrati- 
cally and gentilely ? I promiſe you, I will 
uſe no Legerdemain, no Slight of Hand 
with you ; or if I ſhould go about it, you 
are too ſagacious to be impoſed upon by 
me. If you havea phancy for ſcholaſtick 
Gibberiſh, and love to be cramp®d with 
an Ergo, I am not altogether to ſeek in 
that way neither : but, if you give me 
leave, I would rather chuſe that way of 
diſcourſing which we have held hitherto, 
25 that which 1s leaſt apt to raiſe any heat 
or paſſion, and which will the moſt plain- 
ly and naturally repreſent the truth of 
things to you. 

Bioph. Nay, marry, in ſuch a caſe as 
this, 1 have as little phancy for chopping 
of Logick, as for the long wheedles of 
Rhetorick ; I require only (as I ſaid) ſub- 
ſtantial proofs; and ſo your Arguments 
be ſtrong, I care not how ſoft and ſilken 
the lines be. Go on therefore in your own 
way , in God*s Name. 

Sebaſt, 1, that was well thought of in- 
deed ; for without Go*s Bleſſing we ſhall 
loſe all our labour : which that we may 
not do, let us both beg of him to guide 
our Minds in this affair, and let me allo re- 
queſt of you, Biophilus, that you will granC 
me theſe two or three reaſonable things, 
which are ſo very necellary to the ſuccels 
of our debate, that I ſhall be able ro calcu- 
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late the iflue of it, from your ingenuity in 
the conceſſion of them, 

Bioph. Withuut more words, what ar 
your demands * 

- ,..  Sebaf?. In the firlt place, T delire that 
© mi you will wholly lay afide all Drollery, ir 
Jiſure «. the management of this cauſe, not only 
beut Reli- becauſe the buſineſs we are upon (as | hope 
$ton, you ſhall acknowledge by and by | 1s too 
weighty and ſolemn to be lightfully, and 
triflingly dealt withal ; but cſpecially, be- 
Again? cauſe this wanton trick of Drollery, is the 
mar only engine in the World that can do mif- 
pa in chicfto Religion. Reaſon, with all its bat- 
ta terics, can never ſhake it ; Experience can 
matters, never confute it ; the greateſt ſhrewdneſs 
and fagacity can never diſcover any flaws 
in it: but there is no fence againſt this 
fail of profane and ſcurrilious Drollery, 
that. with its apiſh tricks and Buffoonry, 
is able to render, not only the wiſeſt 
Man in the World, but the moſt ſolid and 
ſubtantial rruth, ridiculous, And there- 
fore I have obſerved that ſpeculative A- 
theiſts are commonly well gifted this way ; 
and the beſt of their Game is to put off 
that with a Jeſt, which they can never an- 
{wer with all the Wit they have. 

Bioph. ?Tis granted ; I will be very ſc- 
rious : what would you more! 

Sebaſt, My next deraand is, That you 
will not doubt without caule, or {ome rea- 
ton aſhgnahlzof your doubting or deny- 
ing any thing in Religion : for beſides 
tat Otherwite the humour of doubting 
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is endleſs and infinite, and a Man may at Doubting 
this rate doubt and deny the things that P:#hour 
are moſt evident in natnre, and even the om 
principles of Diſcourſe it ſelf, as well as of "45H 
Religion ; beſides this, I ſay, to donbt and ground, 
deny thus groundleſly and licentiouſly or 4re the 
pceviſhly, is not ſo much properly to = pr? 
doubt, as plainly to ſhew an unwillingneſs raed 
we have that the thing we diſpute about * 
ſhould be true, which is cowardly and 
dilingenuous. 

There is, certainly, a madeſty, or 2 
kind of gentile carriage due to all diſputes, 
eſpecially of this nature-as we are upon z 
and 1t 15s notallowable to be carping and 
captious, or to make uſe of little tricks 
and ſhifts to evade and put off an Argu- 
ment inſtead of anſwering ir, And let 
me tel] you, this I have obſcrved to be the 
uſual method of the Adverlaries of Religi- 
on. They will put a Man to prove every 
thing, even the moſt ſelf evident Propolt- 
tion : and onequeſtion ſhall beget anotrer, 
and that another,only to perplex the caule, 
and to ſtave off the cencluiton : or when a 
Man hath given very reaſonable evidence 
of rhe point, they will yet. put it off with, 
it may be otherwile; asif nothing could be 
true, but what is impoſſible to be otherwiſe: 
which is as abſurd, as if when a Man hath 
with the greateſt care and choice of his 
Materials, and according to the beſt Rules 
of Architefture built an Houſe, he ſhould 
yet be afraid to dwell in it when all is 
cone, merely becauſe you cannot prove it 
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to be impoſſible but that ſuch an Houſe 
may preſently fall and oppreſs him in its 
Ruine. 

Bioph. Be ſecure of me in that point 
alſo, I will diſcourſe fairly and ingenyu- 
ouſly, and weigh the force of your Argu- 
ments with the beſt judgment I have: is 
that all you would have? 

Sebaſt. There is but one thing more 1 
would ask, and indeed that is implied in 
what you have yiclded already ; but that 
we may not. miſtake one another, [ will 
mention it, viz. I hat you will be willing to 
believe Religion, if you ſee reaſon forir. 

Bioph. That is not an ingenuous de- 
mand, Sebaſtian, it Tunderſtand you : for 
whilſt you ſeem to ask my conſent, you 
plainly beg your cauſe z whereas you are 
to prove it with that evidence, as to 
make me believe it whether I will or 
no. 
Sebaſt. There it is now, that makes the 
neceſſity of my demand apparent : for 
it 15 a mighty miſtake, Bioph1lis, to think 
that any Arguments whatſozver can bz: 
ſufficient to make a Man believe whe- 
ther he will or no. It 1s a great quelli- 
on whether God Almighty can make a- 
ny Man believe againſt his will: indeed 
it ſeems a Contradidtion to ſappoſe it. 
He hath given Men Freedom of Will, and 
put them in the hand of their own counſel ;, 
bid them make their EleQion, chuſe Life 
or Death: by which means as wiſe and 
good Men have the Glory and Comfort 
| 0 
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to co-operate towards their own happi- 
nels ; ſo-perverſe and obſtinate Men have 
the ſhame and remorſe of being guilty of 
their own Deſtruftion. For when both 
Parties have light to guide them, and 
Motives and Arguments to perſwade them, 
the one ingenuouſly complies, but the 
other wilfully refuſes, and imploys the 
Prerogative of his nature , both againſt 
God, and his own Soul. 

But in an humane way, it is plainly 
impoſſible: for if a Man have taken up 
his Poſt , which he reſolves to maintain, 
it 1s not. in the power of reaſon to remove 
him from it; the will is immovable by 
any thing but it ſelf, and reafonis no e- 
qual match for it. Now this is the caſe 
of a great part of the Adverſaries to Re- 
ligion, and this 1s the main ,difadvantage 
of its cauſe, that ſuch Men have no mind 
it ſzould be true ; and then, non perſuade- 
bis ettamſs perſuaſeris, they will hold the 
Concluſion in ſpight of the Premiſſes: and 
this is the reaſon why I require of you 
to be willing to believe, before I begin 
my Argument ; not that [ require you 
ſhould believe without proof, bur that you 
ſhould not oppoſe prejudice to my Argu- 
ment, but betrue to your reaſon and to the 
evidence that ſhall be given. 

Bioph, If that be all you mean , tis 
granted alſo ; and now that you have 
done with your Cantions, before you en- 
ter upon the buſineſs, I muſt ask one thin 
of you, namely, That in this Socratica 
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way of diſcourſing ( as you call it) you 
will not be too prolix in your Arguments, 
heaping one conſequence upon the neck 
of another, till they make fo long a train, 
that a Man cannot ſce from end to end, 
but deal conciſely and decretorily, that 1 
may be brought as compendiouily as may 
be to the point you drive at. 

Sebaſt, Indeed, Biophilus, if I had 


of reaſon thought of it, I onght to have cautioned 


and impa- 
tience of 
the whole 
proceſs of 
an Argu- 
ment, is 
the 


miſcarriage 
7} Atheifts. 


fatal 


againſt that very thing which you now 
demand : for this is another capital miſl- 


" take in thoſe Men that are Strangers to 


theſe matters, and which hath the fa- 
tal miſchicf to confirm a great tany in A- 
theiſm, they expett to jump into the full 
underſtanding of Religion preſently, 
whenloever they make it the ſubject of 
their Diſcourſe; and if it be not decided 
in one Syllogiſm or two, they immedi- 
ately begin a triumph, and conclude it is 
a thing cannot be proved at all by rea- 
ſon. I confeſs to you that God, in com- 
paſſion to Mankind, hath diſcovered a 
ſhort cut over to the other World; | 
mean a ver” compendious way to a ful! 
knowledge of, und ſatisfaction in, all the 
Mylterics of Religion, and that is by the 
Holy Scripture, which he deviſed on pur- 
poſe, becaule ſome Mens Capacitics wall 
pot reaca to a long Argument, and the 
occaſions and buke life of others will not 
grve them leiſure to attend the difficult 
and Jaborious procck of reaſon. But be- 
cauſe you reject that, and will not perm 
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God Almighty to judge for you, but - will 
be your own judge in the caſe ; therefore 
you muſt have patience in this way of 
Probation you put me upon. For if a Man 
will take nothing for current Coin, but 
what he hath wrought out of the Ore 
himſelf, nor believe any thing to be truth 
but what he hath drawn ont of the depth 
by his own skill and ſtrength, he mu: 
be content to take a great deal of pains, 
and be at the expence of a great deal of 
time, before hecan arrive at SatisfaCtion ; 
however, I hope, you ſhall have no oc- 
calion to accuſe me of tediouſneſs in this 
Argument. 

Bioph. You ſpeak reafon, I confeſs, and 
| yield you this together with all your o- 
ther Preliminaries: Now thercfore to the 
buſineſs, 

Sebaſt. Know then, Biophilus, ( without 
any farther Preface that all this great 
Fabrick of Religion ſtands upon theſe three 
Pillars, v1z, 


Firſt, T hat theres a God, as the Ob- The r»yee 
Pluars Of 
Religion, 
: and rhe 
Secondly, That this God exerciſes a freſs that 


Proyidence over his Creatures, and Man- /res on each 


ject of Devotion and Religious Obſer- 
vance. 


/3 


kind eſpecially; and ſo by obterving bow Y **-= 


they carry themſelves towards him, and 
conſ:quently being able to reward or pu- 
niſh them accordingly, lays an Obligation 
upon them to obſerve and worſhip him. 
Thirdly, That Mankind 1s a Subject 
capable of ſuch an Obligation, and of 
paying 
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paying ſuch Devotion and Obſervance to 
the Deity. 

Miſtake me not: I ſay, npon all theſe 
three together in ConjunCtion doth the 
truth and reality of Religion depend, 
but if any one of them was wanting, it 
will be manifeſt that Religion would va- 
niſh into a Romance, and come to no- 
thing. | 

For 1n the firſt place, If there were no 
God, it would not only be certain that 
there 1s nothing to whom Religion could 
be due , bnt it would be as certain that 
there could be no Providence nor other 
Conſideration to inforce the care of it; 
and then conſequently let the Conſtitution 
of Mankind be as capable of noble per- 
formances as can be imagined, yet there 
could be no ground nor foundation of 
Religion. 

Again, If we ſhould acknowledge the 
Being of a God, and him alſo fit ro be 
worſhipped ; yet if there be no Provi- 
dence, ſo that this God doth not mind 
whether Men ſerve or difſerve him , and 
conſequently could not reward or puniſh 
-accordingly, though it might in this caſe 
be fanſied to be a decent thing for all 
Creatures to pay ſome kind of homage 
to ſo excellent a Being ; yet there can be 
no danger to them if they do not ſo, and 
conſequently no ſufficient obligation upon 
them to performit. 

And laſtly, If there be both a God and 


a Providence acknowledged, and conſe- 


quently 
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quently an Obligation to Religion : yet if 
Mankind be not a ſubjeCt capable of it ; 
that is, if either he hath it not in his 
power to know God's Will, or it is not in 
his choice to ſerve or Gillerve him, the bu- 
ſineſs of Religion cannot concern him, nor 
can it be expected from him. 

But if all theſe three things meet, and 
prove certainly true, then 1s this buſineſs 
of Religion fully founded, and as immove- 
able as the Foundations of Heaven and 
Farth. For, as I ſaid, the firſt Propofiti- 
on deſcribes the Obje, the third qualifies 
the Subje&t, and the ſecond lays the Obli- 
zation of Religion, which 1s all that can 
be required 1n the caſe. 

Bioph. You begin very ſhrewdly, I pro- 
teſt, and like a Man thai would do the 
buſineſs at laſt. Your Argument is cloie 
and fubſtantial, your Enumcration of par- 
ticulars exaCt, and your Conſequence un- 
deniable : I ſay, if thoſe three things be 
proved, which yet you only ſuppoſe; the 
pinch of the buſineſs: therefore lies in the 
proof of thoſe three Aſlertions ; and if 
you are able to make out the truth of 
them ſeverally, as you have done the con- 
ſequence of Religion from the acknow- 
ledgment of them jointly, I muſt turn 
over anew leaf, and be a Proſfelyte, there 
15no help for it. Firſt therefore, how ds 
yon prove there is a God ? 

Sevaſt, Ah, Biophilas, hath not God 
given ſufficient proof of himfelf to your 
own Heart and Conſcience, by the lively 
1npreſles 
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impreſſes he hath made of himſelf there; 
and hath he not made Demonſtration of 
his Divinity to all the World by all his 
Operations, eſpecially by the Creation of 
this mighty Fabrick of Heaven and Earth, 
and all that admirable Power, Wiſdom 
2nd Goodneſs, which ſhines through the 
whole frame of Nature ? This ( let me 
te!] you ) is the proof of himſelf, which 
he himſelf appeals to, P/al. 1 9. 1. The hea- 
vens declare the glory of Goa, and the fitma- 
ment ſetteth forth his handy work, And a- 
g2In, Rom. 1. 22, The inviſible things of hin, 
re ſeen by the creation of the world, &c. 

Bioph. What pity it 1s that fo brave a 
beginning ſhould come off thus poorly! 
I did ſuipect it would come to this ; but 
could you think, Scwaſtian, that I would 
be born down with the Authority of an 
old Book in iuch a caſe as this 1s? no, no, 
I muſt have my reaſon ſatisfhed : I (ay a- 
gain therefore, how do you prove thiere is 
a God ? 

Sebaſt, You are, I perceive, as quick 
31; replying as you are flow in believing 
howeverl am glad, that though you are | 
tncredulous, you are not kumourſome too. | 
Some Man perhaps in your place would | 
have ſaid, Let me fee a God ; but it ſeems 
you are content to have your reaſon {a- 
tified, Now do not miſtake me, Bi- 
ophilus, 1 did not intend to urge you with 
the Authority of thoſe Sacred Writers, . 
but with the force of the Argument they N 
make uſe of, Tell me then in —_ \ 

ow 
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how do you ſatisfie your. reaſon concer- 
ning the exiſtence of any thing which you 
do not ſee? or, in brief; Do you not 
think that to be ſufficient proof of the 
Being of a Cauſe, when it is made out by 
its Effects ? 

Fioph. Yes, I do; for if I ſee ( Phe- 
nomena, Or ) appearances of things, which 
| can give ' no account of without reſol- 
ving them into ſuch a cauſe, then I con- 
clude fuch a cauſe muſt beas real as thoſe 
appearances or effects are. 

Scbaſt. Very good, then I tell you, af- 
ter the ſame manner I prove there is a 
God, namely, becauſe there are ſuch ef- 
fefts as ſpeak and neceſlarily require ſuch 
a Caule. 

Bioph. Now you are right again, make 
that out and you do your work. 

Sebaſt. That there is ſuch a thing as 
that which we call the World, or 
this great building of Heaven and Earth, 
with all the Furniture and Inhabitants of 
it, this I am ſure you will grant; but 
how this World came to be what it 1s, 1s 
to be conſidered of : Now, fay Il, as Art 
betrays an Artiſt, and the Effet the 
Canſe ; ſo doth the Being of a World 
ſpeak a God that made it. The mere ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a thing as a Worlt, re- 
quires that there be a Canſe of that ex- 
iſtence, and that 1s it which we mean by 
a firſt Cauſe ; and then the admirabl? art 
and plain footſteps of skitl and contri- 
Vance, which are viſible in the frameof 
L1'5 
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tnis World, require that this firſt Cauſe be 
wiſe and powerful, which is the more com. 
pleat Notion of a God. So that (as I ſaid) fo 
{urely as there 1s a World, ſo ſurely there 
muſt be a God ; foraſmuch as if there had 
not been a God to make it, there could 
have been nothing at all : 1s not this plain 
proof, Biophilus, and ſuch as you required ? 
Bioph. Very far from it I aſſure you ( if 
my underſtanding fail me not ) for, in the 
firſt place, why might not the World make 
it ſelf ? Or, ſecondly, why might it nor be 
from Eternity, without beginning? Or, 
laſtly, why might 1t not be made by 
chance? All which Opinions, you know, 
have had their reſpetive Patrons. Now 
any of theſe ways (it is evident,that) your 
Argument for a God comes to nothing. 
Sebaſt. God help you, Biophilus ; Did 


B.rld _ not you promiſe that you would not feck 
nM Make 


ſelf : 


# to ſhift off the Arguments | ſhould bring 


for this cauſe, by little querks and evaſi- 
ons? And can you fo ſoon find in your heart 
to give countenance to the moſt exploded 
abſurdities ? Nay, to ſwallow the moſt 
palpable contradictions, rather than yield 
to reaſon for the beliet of a God. And 
that this is your caſe, 1s evident enough, 
by the multitude of ſhifts you muſter to- 
gether at this preſent : For I aflure my 
ſelf, if you durſt have truſted to any one 
of theſeſingly, you would have inſiſted on 
that , and not mentioned the other ; 
and you know, if each of them fingle are 
abſurd, the combination of them all toge- 
ther, 
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ther, cannot mend the matter, nor make 
a reaſonable ObjeCtion againſt the Argu- 
ment I have brought. 

Bioph. You ſay well, butthen you muſt 
make it appear that all theſe are mere ſub- 
terfuges, otherwiſe they muſt ſtand for a 
ſufficient anſwer : and, I pray you, in the 
firſt place, why might not the World make 
itſelf ? and then there is no need of a God. 


Sebaſt. Even for this ſmall reaſon the 


World could not make it felt, becauſe it 
implies a flat Contradiction : for then it 
muſt be Cauſe and Effect, in the ſame re- 
ſpe, and at the ſame time; z. e. it muſt 
at before it was, and be before it ſelf : 
ina word, it muſt be and not be together, 
and if that be not abſurd enough, I know 
not what 1s ſo. 

Bioph, 1 confeſs, you ſeem to have loa- 
ded that conceit with 04; enough ;, but. 
then, how comes it to pals that the Men 
of your Perſwaſion digeſt all this impoſſi- 
bility well enough in another way, when 
they ſay, God had his Being from himſelf, 
or gave Bcing to' himſelf? if thiscan be 
true, I fee not out. the other may. 

Sebaſt. Very right, Sir, for either of 
them is impoſſible : but you miſtake (the 
Men of my Perſwaſfion, as you call them ) 


for there is no Man of ſenſe will ſay or | 


mean, that politively God gave Begin- 
ning or Being to himſelf ; bur only neg3- 
uavely, that he had nor his Being from 
any other Cauſe; that 1s, he 1s properly an 
Eternal neceilary Being, without any Cau- 
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ſes, or beginning at all: and if you go a- 
bout toapply this to the World, you for- 
ſake your firſt hold, and fly to your {c- 
cond refuge. 

Bioph. | am ſenſible of what you ay, 
I confeſs, my firſt Objeftion 15 not tena- 
ble ; but what ſay you then to the ſecond? 
Why may not the World be Eternal? 
And then you icem to grant there can beno 
neceſſity of a God. 

Sebaſt. To your ſecond Evaſion I op- 
poſe theſe three things, which when you 
have conſidered of, I doubt not but you 
will ſee it to be no better than the former. 


Worldcould Namely, firſt, 1 will thew you that you 


not be from 


Eternity, 


can pain nothing by it, if it ſhould be 
true. Secondly, That the Suppolition of 
it 15 more difficult and incredible, than 
that which you ſeek to avoid by it : and, 
Thirdly, Thar it is impollible it ſhould b; 
rue. 

Firſt, You can gun nothing towards thc 
Satisfaction of your Mind, or for the 
caling you of any Difticulty , by aſlerting 
the Eternity of the World. For the grea- 
teſt difficulty in the whole buſineſs of Re- 
ligion, and indeed in all Philoſophy too, 
is, to acknowledge ſuch a thing as an Eter- 
nal Being, or any thing that hath neither 
cauſes nor beginning, which here you 
{wallow without chewing, in {uppoling 
the World to be Eternal. 

It istrue indeed, if a Man look to the 
very bottom of things, itis not to be a- 
voided, but that ſome Eternal, and {elf 
exten! 
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cxiſtent Being muſt begranted. For ſeeing 
nothing can pive Being to it ſelf ( asl 
ſhew?d you but now ') it is plain that 
either ſomething muſt have been without 
beginning, or nothing could have been 
at all ; 4. e. there muſt be either an Eter- 
nal God, or ſome eternal Cauſe or other, 
or nothing could ever have been in time. 
For whatever firſt begins to be, mult take 
its riſe from ſomething that had no be- 
ginning. 

This, I ſay, muſt neceſſarily be yielded 
by every conſidering Man, and you con- 
fels as much, when, to avoid the ac- 
knowledgment of a God, you ſuppoſe 
the World to be eternal. Now in ſo do- 
ing you bring in as great a difficulty ( at 
leaſt ) as that which you would ſeem to 
avoid ; for the belief of an Eternal Being 
is manifeſtly the hardeſt thing to conceive 
in the whole Notion of a God : ſo that 
(as | faid ) you expedite no difficulty 
thereby, but only plainly betray an un- 
willingneſs to believe there isa God, and 
that is all that comes of it. 

Nay, ſecondly, This Suppoſition of 
yours is far more diffhcult than that 
which it is deſigned to avoid. For it is ap- 
parently more unreaſonable to allow E- 
ternity to the World than to God; be- 
cauſe to be eternal, or to be without cauſe 
and beginning, implies a neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence, or that ſuch a thing could not 
but be: for nothing can be conceived tc 


be without Efficient or Cauſe of its _ 
Cx NL 
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but that which could not but be, or which 
was impoſſible not to be. Now I dare ap- 
pealto you whether 1t be not more reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe ſuch a ſuperlatively excel- 
lent kind of Being, to be the privilege of a 
wiſe, powerful and free Agent (by which 
we mean a God) than to apply it to that 
Lump of Matter ( which we call the 
World ) or ( which amounts to the ſame 
thing ) whether it be not more likely 
that this wonderful Prerogative of firſt 
being, or neceſſity of exiſtence (which you 
acknowledge mult be {eated ſomewhere ) 
ſhould be accompanied with Life, Under- 
ſtanding, Freedom of Will, &c. all which 
are in the Notion of a God, than that 
{uch a Prerogative. ſhould go alone, and 
fo the firſt and principal Being, be in eftect 
one of the meaneſt, as being deſtitute of 
all thoſe other PerfeCftions, as muſt needs 
be, if the World be that firſt and Eternal 
Being. 

Eſpecially if you caſt in this alſo, that 
neither you nor any rational Man would 
ever have gone about to fanſie the World's 
being neceſlarily exiſtent or without be- 
ginning, but only for want of a God to 
make it (I mean upon account of the 
dift:culty of underſtanding ſuch a Being 
as 1s required im the caſe; ) now foral- 
much as that includes no greater difficul- 
ty, than what you are conſtrained to 2c- 
knowledge without a God, it is extreamly 
unjuſt to rely upon it as a ſufficient Ob- 
jection 3gainft him, 

But, 
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Buf, thirdly and laſtly, This Suggeſti- 
on of yours concerning the Eternity of the 
World is plainly impoſlible to be true: as 
it were cake to make out in any of the ſe- 
veral parts or parcels, of which it conſiſts. 
But I will content my {elf to ſhew it you in 
the inſtance of Mankind only, and that af- 
ter this manner. 

It Mankind was from Eternity or with- 
out Beginning , then ic muſt conſequent- 
ly be acknowledged that there have been 
infinite Succeſſions of Men, one after a- 
nother, and that ſome of thoſe Genera- 
tions have been infinitely diſtant from o- 
thers. For all this is implied in infi- 
nite Succeſſion, or the Eternity of ſuc- 
ceſſiive Beings. But now let us take what 
link we will of this Chain, I mean, let 
us take what Man ſoever in this infinite 
line, It 1s Certain he will be but Thirty, 
or Forty, or an Hundred Years ( more or 
leſs) elder than ſome Son of his, which 
proceeded from him by lineal Deſcent. 
And thea it is as plain that in this caſe, 
that Son of his ( whoever he was) 1s not 
eternal or of infinite Duration, becauſe he 
Is of leſs Duration than his Father, by 
the ſaid Thirty or Forty Years ( or more 
or leſs ; ) and on the other ſide, it is plain 
alſo, that the Father cannot be eternal, 
or of infinite Duration neither, becauſe 
he is but Thirty or Forty Years ( as a- 
foreſaid ) elder than the ſzid Son who 
was finite. For a finite number added 
to a finite can never make an infinite. 
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Therefore (upon the whole) this race of 
Mankind cannot be infinite, but muſt have 
had a beginning, and conſequently there 
muſt be a God who gave beginning to him, 
and to all things elſe. What think you 
now, Biophilus ? what is become of your 
ſecond Evaſion of a God, by ſnppoling the 
World to be Eternal ? 

Bioph. Truly 1 cannot well tel] what to 
ſay, but that I am deceived in you ; 1 ſul- 
pected you would have entertained me 
with long Harangues, and have wheedled 
me with Oratory : but I fear now you will 
run me down by main force, unleſs there be 
ſome trick of Sophiſtry in it. 

Sebaſt. God forbid that I ſhould rel; 
lze for him, whoſe Canle needs not to he | 
defended by a Cheat 3 no, affure your felf 
the Argument is ſound and ſubſtantial, if 
I had known the leaſt flaw in it, I would . 
never have made uſe of it ; and I am confi- , 
dent, the more you conſider it, the more " 
ſolid and unanſwerable you will find it. F 

744t the H$toph. Then I perceive, I amreducecd to 

world was my laſt refuge, that the World was made Y ” 

rot made by Chance, or elſe I muſt yield you there F * 

by Chance. jg a God ; and why may not that be true, I *: 
which a great Sect of Philoſophers, 1 mean I |: 
the Epicurcans, held, viz. That ſome lucky H 
hit of Matter at laſt produced the World : 
without a God ? and if once things were I} © 
gotten into Being without him, there could I} ®! 
be no neceſlity afterwards to introduce I} ©! 
him, and conſequently no obligation of I *! 
Religious Obſervance towards him. wn 

Sebaſt, 
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Sebaſt. In thoſe laſt words you reaſon 
very well, Biphilus, and it's pity you 
had not a better Hypotheſis to exercile it 
upon, For it is very true, that if it 
was poſſible to imagine a World to be 
made any other way, or without a God, 
there could be no ſufficient reaſon to 
bring him upon the Stage, or much leſs 
any Religious Obligation towards him ; 
and therefore doubtleſs it was only Hy- 
pocrifie and a piece of Cunning in your 
Epicurean Friends, to bring in a God 
when they had faniied the making of the 
World without him : the former they did 


to decline the oawwm of flat Atheiſm, and 


to ſecure themſelves from the danger of 
Humane Laws; but by the latter they 
undermined the reaſons of Religt- 
on, which was the thing they aimed 
2t. But as to that Hypotheſis of theirs, 
which you now eſpouſe, it is the moſt 
miſcrable ſhift of all you have made. 
Or 

i This takes for granted, That the 
matter of the World exiſted of it ſelf 
and was Eternal, which I doubt not but 
hath appeared abſurd enough by what 
hath been ſaid already upon the former 
Head. 

2, It ſuppoſes alſo matter to be in mo» 
tion, without any cauſe of that motion z 
which is worſe than the former, ſince we 
can never fatisfie our ſelves that motion 
naturally belongs to matter , but contra- 


c1wiſe, that it isonly paſſive, and capable 
G 3 of 
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of recciving it from ſomething elſe. Now 
till theſe two things be proved, it is in 
vain to dream what Iucky hits might 
happen in - order to the Production of 
a World. 

3. It ſuppoſes mere Chance and blind 
Contingency to be the ſole cauſe of the 
moſt Wiſe, Regular and Artificial Effets 
that can be imagined. Now it ſeems be- 
yond meaſure ridiculous to think that 
ſuch a World as this plainly is, wherein 
there are undeniably all the footſteps 
of the moſt exquiſite- skill and contri- 
vance; wherein (I ſay) there is both ſuch 
admirable variety of things, and yet 
ſuch exa& order and correſpondence of 
onething with another, and withal inch 
conſtancy in the Lawsof the whole , that 
this ſhould be effefted notwithſtanding, 
without any reaſon or wiſdom, and be 
the product of blind Chance. It were 
certainly a thouſand times more manly to 
imagine that Books were written by the 
caſual coincidence of Letters, or Houſes 
and Ships were built by a fortuitous jum- 
ble of Stones, Iron and Timber, than 
that Chance ſhould make ſuch a World as 
this, which for Greatneſs, Order, Sym- 
metry and Beauty, and all other inſtances 
of Artand Wiſdom, infinitely ſurpaſles all 
humane performances whatſoever : and 
now, what is become of your three formi- 
dable ObjeCtions ? 

_ Biojh, Nay, do not triumph too ſoon, 
Sebaſtian, the Field is not yet won ; for | 
| | hays 
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have a reſerve that may chance put you 
to it ſtill, and it is this; You have I con- 
feſs, argued ſmartly to prove the World 
could not be made without an Efficient, 
but you forget that this will recoil up- 
on your ſelf, who have taken no care 
for matter out of which God ſhould 
make a World ; and ſure it is as difh- 
cult to want Matter as to want an Ar- 
chitect. 


Sebaſt. It is very true, I have not, G44 needzd 
in my Hypotheſis provided matter for ot Marter 
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the making of the World, but yet I ow of 


have proved an eternal, perfeft and un- 


which to 
make 4 


limited Being for the Efficient, who may 14 


very well be ſuppoſed to be able to 
ſupply the want of that out of his 
own eminent PerfeCtion : for it is cer- 
tain that the firſt and ſupreme Cauſe 
muſt needs have the Root and Seeds 
of all things in himſelf, and eminently 
contain all the powers of inferiour cau- 
ſes, and conſequently may well be ſup- 
poſed able to ſupply a material Cauſe, at 
leaſt here is no contradiction 1n all this, 
and therefore it cannot be ſaid to be im- 
poſſible, ( for nothing can be juſtly pro- 
nounced to be the latter, but what falls 
under the former ) but now for motion 
to begin without a mover, and any 
thing to be effefted without an active 
cauſe, 1s plainly contradictious to our 
Reaſon, and therefore to be pronounced 
1mpollible, 


G 4 You 
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You ce an inſtance, or at leaſt ſome 
kind of reſemblance of the former in 
our ſelves ; we frame thoughts out of the 
pregnancy of our own minds without any 
matter to make them of, and therefore we 
may much rather allow God ta be able to 
do ſo, 

Beſides, if I ſhould grant you that God 
had matter at hand out of which to 
make a World, you would be at the 
ſame loſs ſtill to know how he was able 
to make Souls out of it; and ſuch things 
there are in the World, which it is every 
whit as difficult to ſhew how they can 
be extracted out of matter, as to ſuppoſe 
matter it ſelf ta be ſupplied by the un- 
confined power of the Supreme Agent ; 
and therefore you had as good reſt {atii- 
fied in the anſwer above, viz. That for 
any thing to begin to be without an Et- 
ficient is contradiftious, but to begin to 
be without a material Cauſe can never b: 
proved to be fo. And now, 1 hope, 
your Reſerve ts vanquiſhed as well as your 
Main Body, and you will now acknow- 
ledge that, notwithſtanding all your 
Objections to the contrary, the mere Fa- 
brick of the World is a ſufficient cyidence 
of a God. | 


Phil. 1 have with great SatisfaRion 
heard all this long Diſpute between you 
my two Friends; I could not in Conſci- 
ence take your part, Biophilus, and I know 
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Sebaſtian, you need not my Aaſliſtance, 
and I am glad to fee Victory begin to in- 
cline to the right fide : but all this while 
I could not chuſe but ſtand and admire 
the Divine Patience, who ſuffers the cu- 
rious and ingrateful wit of Manto im- 
peach his very Being. Lord! that thoſe 
who were brought into the World by him, 
ſhould ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour to exclude 
him out of it ; and that thoſe ſhould mu- 
ſter up all their wits againſt him, that 
made them to differ from the Beaſts. 
But what ſhould be the occalion of this /t 7s mar- 
| cannot imagine, nor what ſhould tempt **7 9 11 
Men to be ſo unwilling to believe a God. —M MY 
if like ( what the Poets ſay of ) Saturn, py, "HK 
he eat up his own Children ; or like Mo- ſo unit. 
loch, the Idol of the Ammorites, he could 1ing to be- 
be pretended to take delight in the ſad 7 att 
cries and dying groans of his Worſhip- = og 
pers, they could not well do more againſt yuh 
im than they do. pains to 
Or if he was a ſevere Tyrant, that 4#pute 
lay at catch for his Subjefts, and like Bu- by 
{yris or Phalaris, imploy'd himſelf whol- * © 
ly in deviling Tortures for them; or if 
he was a God of mere Power and Wil], 
and fo always to bz horribly dreaded. 
becauſe Men know not what uſe he would 
make of his unlimited Power, no wonder 
_ if they were willing to be rid of 
Im. 
 Orif he was only ( Its Wn wyzavis ) 
a mere neccilary Agent, that only ſer- 
yed a certain turn inthe World, namely, 
ro 
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to give beginning to Motion, then when 
that work was done, Men might perhaps 
be content to ſpare him. 

But ſince he is perfe&t Wiſdom, and 
perfect Goodneſs, and in one word, Per. 
tection it {elf,, containing in his own Na- 
ure all that 1s defirable, the firſt of Be. 
ings, and therefore can want nothing, 
becauſe there was nothing before him to 
reſtrain or limit him, and betauſe all 
things were in him as in their Fountain, 
infinitely full and ſelf-ſufficient, that he 
canneed nothing from his Creatures, nor 
can grudge them any thing that is fit for 
them. 

A Gcd that made ns merely ont of the 
over-flowings of his own Goodneſs, and 
that he might have thoſe whom he might | 
delight and make happy in the Communi- 
cations of himſelf to them. 

A God that 1s always preſent to us, 
tender of us, and daily doth us good in 
this World, and hath provided an Hea- 
ven of unſpeakable felicity to receive us 
into, and treat us in, when he takes us 
hence. 

What can tempt ns, I ſay, to wiſh he 
were not, to diſpute his Being, or ſo much 
as to entertain a doubt' concerning him, 
who is the moſt deſirable thing in the 
whole World ? 

Come, Biophilus, lay down your Arms, 
and {ubmit to this great and good God, 
and he will pardon you; you diſpute all 
this while againſt your ſelf and your own 
Com- 
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Comfort more than againſt him- There 
is no contending with the Almighty, he 
can confute you with Thunder, and Fire, 
and Brimſtone, and fo he might right 
himſelf, but then you will periſh 3 but 
he 15 pitiful and gracious, -and had rather 
you ſhould be {ſentible of his Goodneſs, 
than feel the effefts of his Power. You 
ſaid, reaſon would fatisfhe you, and I think 
you have had it from Sebaſtian ;, deal in- 
genuouſly theretore 5 Do you not ſee ſuf- 
ficient ground to believe there is a God ? 
It is no diſhonour to yield to truth. 

Bioph, I perceivel am aſlauited on both 
ſides, like the Traveller in the Fable, by 
the Sun and the Wind ; Seb2ſtzan hath 
preſsd hard upon me by Arguments, ard 
you, Philander, have charmed me with 
your Eloquence, and the Jovely Picture 
you have drawnof God. I can no lon- 
gzr withſtand you, 1 yield, 1 yield there 
15a God. 

Sebaſt. God be thanked we are gottcn 
one ſtep onwards of our way towards Re- 
ligion, we have a God to worſhip; bur 
| muſt ingenuouſly confeſs to you ( as I 
have intimat<d alrcady ) thar this wlll nor 
do the buſineſs if we gono farther. For 
though in conlideration that there 1s a 
God, and he a great and excellent Being, 
It may be ſit and decent to. worſhip him ; 
yet this hath no: the efieft of a Law, nor 
iufliciently obliges any Creature to the 


On 


That theye 


doing of it, unleſs it appear alſo that j, , »,,. 
this God exerciſe a Providence over the yidence in 


World, 
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«n4 over World, that is, unleſs he obſerve the 
the World, Carriage, remark the Actions, whether 
is the [= 200d or evil, of thoſe he expettsReligi- 


cond Prin- : 
cinle of Re. ous Obſervance from, and will ſome way 


lizion, 


or other call them to account, and re- 
ward or puniſh them reſpeCtively. But 
if this ſecond point be made out tao, this 
will bring the buſineſs home, and make 
it the great concern of all thoſe that 
love themſelves, to bz Devout and Re. 
ligious. 

Bioph. 1 am very ſenſible of it, Sebaſti- 
an, and that not only becauſe my old 
Maſter Epicurus granted a God, but, deny« 
ing a Providence, thought himſelf ſecure 
enough from that God , and under no 
Obligations to Religion ; but alſo becauſe 
your own Method, which you have laid 
down, requires it : let that therefore be 
your next undertaking. 

Sebaſt, 1t ſhall be ſo, Biop/4lus, and that 
not only for the Reaſons you give me for 
ſo doing, but alſo becauſe 1 am awarc, 
that although the Argument I made uſe 
of for the proof of the Being of God, be 
ftrong and unanſwerable, yet I confeſs it 
was ſomething ob{cure and metaphykcal 
( which there was no help for ) but now 
if I make out that there is a Providence, 
this will add both light and ſtrength to 
what I have hitherto diſcourſed. For 
though it may be imagined that there is 
a God, and yet no Providence, yet it is 
indubitable, that if there be a Providence, 
there mult be a God. 

Now 
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Now that there is ſuch a Providence as 
we ſpeak of, I doubt not to convince 
any conliderate Man of , theſe two 
ways, VIZ, 

1, From the Cauſes and Reaſons of 
It. 
> From the viſible Inſtances and Effects 
0) W819 


In the firſt place, There is very great Proofs of 
reaſon to allure ones ſelf that God excr- « Provi- 
ciſes a Providence over the World from dence. 


the Conſideration of thoſe PerfeCtions, 
which ( by what hath been ſaid already ) 
appear to be in the Divine Nature, 
namely, Infinite Wiſdom and Power, 
both which. we muſt neceſlarily aſcribe 
to him , whom we allow to be Crea- 
tor of the World. Now there can be 
no. reaſon to doubt , whether it be in his 
power to look over and mind all the paſ- 
ſages of the World, when we have ac - 
knowledged his power to have been ſuffi- 
cient to give beginning to that which was 
not, and to make a World ont of nothing, 
which is incomparably the more difficult 
Province. 

Andthen if we are ſatisfied that ſuch 
a Providence 1s not impoſlible, the ſame 
Wiſdom which joined with his Power in 
making the World, will oblige him to 
exert and put forth himſelf in the ma- 
nagement of it when he hath made ir. 
For It is not conceivable that a wile Be- 
ing ſhould wholly abandon and be uncon- 
cerned for that picce of Workmanſhip oi 
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oy 
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his wherein he hath made the greateſt de. 
monſtration of Art and Skill in the contri- 
vance of. Such a ſupine negligence as this 
15 noteafily to be ſuſpeCted in the meaneſt 
of intelligent Bzings; and therefore 
there can be no colour of reafon that the 


firſt and molt perfe&t of Beings ſhould be 


thought guilty of It. 

This I take to be a ſufficient Argument 
of a Providence between you and me, 
now that you are come to the acknow- 
lI:dgment of a God and Creatour of the 
World ; but I will not in{i{t npcn 1t, be- 
cauſc I promiſed to give {uch evidence of 
this Point, as ſhould at the ſame time (and 
4 majori, 25 they ſay) conclude the former 
Principle allo, 1 mean, That there 1s a 
GoV. 

And therefore I ſhould now come to 
the ſecond way of probation, viz. from 
the vibic inſtances and effects of a Pro- 
vidence, but (you remember) I have al- 
reacy prevented my felf herein, by what 
paſgd between us ina former Conference, 
where I ſhew'd, at large, the evident 
Footſteps of Providence in his manage- 
ing or over-ruling the ordinary courſe 
of om in two rematkable inſtances, 
viz, 1. In the Prophecies and Predictions 
of chings to come, which have been ſo ad- 
mirably verified in the Event,as muſt argue 
an All- ſeeing Eye over all the Motions of 
ſecond Cauſes. And,2. inthe Miracles that 
have been wrought in the ſeveral Ages 
of the World, wherein the Divine - 
}ILY 
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Icſty hath apparently interpoſed, and ei- 
ther ſuſpended or over-ruled, hightned 
or accelerated the Motion and force of Na- 
tural Cauſes, and by both together, given 
proof of his Being, and of his minding the 
affairs of the World. 

| aſſure my ſelf 1 ſhall not need to re- 
peat that Argument at large, but may 
truſt your Memory for it; only, if now 
upon ſo long time of Conlideration, you 
have any thing mater1al to object on that 
account, I am ready to make good what 
| have allerted. 

Bioph. | muſt needs ſay you deal fairly 
and ingenuoully thus far ; and now that 
[ recollect the ſumm and drift of that diſ- 
courſe of yours, I have, as I think, this 
very material thing to ſay againlt it, 
namely, That we cannot obſerve any 
ſuch Interpoſitions of Divine Providence as 
you ſpeak of, now-a-days, but the World 
5 left wholly to the courſe of Natural 
Cauſes. If you could have appealed ei- 
ther to Miracles or Prophecy in thepre- 
lent Age, ſo that a Man might have 
made his own Eyes witneſles of matter 
of fact, then the Argument would have 
been irrefragable ; but foraſmuch as we 
le no ſuch things in the preſent times, 
why ſhould we be 1o credulous as to be- 
lieve there ever were ? Aſloil me this dif- 
iculty clearly and ſubſtantially, and it 
willgoa great way with me; for I ac- 
knowledge ( as you obſerve) that if this 
Argument be found, the infivence of it 
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extends farther than the preſent Queſtion, 
[and to be ſure will teave no doubt that 
| there Is a God. 

| Sebaſt. I am very ſenſible of the im- 
portance of your ObjeCtion, and of the 
| 4 full An. neceſſity that a ſufficient anſwer be made 
| (wer ro the COIt 3 but I do not, in the leaſt, doubt 
aforeſaid but you will find it in the following Par- 
Vbjetion. ticulars, by that time. you have laid them 

together. 

Firſt, I ſuppoſe you will grant me 
that there can be no need of, or reaſon 
for God's diſplaying himſelf 'by Mira- : 
cles or a Spirit of Prophecy in the pre- 
{ent Age, for the aſlurance of a Provi- 
dence, if ſo be we may be ſufficiently le- 
cired that he hath indubitably given 
thoſe evidences already in former Apes. 
For he that hath once ſufficient grounds 
2iven him to believe ſuch a Point, hath 

| always an Obligation upon him to believe 

| that thing, without repeated Proofs of 

| it. And it.is unreaſonable to expect that | 
| God Almighty ſhould be bound to exert | 
| his Omnipotency,, or eny way put out 
of courſe the order of Natural Cauſes, 
merely for the Gratification of Mens Cu- q 
riolity or Phancy , but only for the Satiſ- Y 
faftion of their Reaſon in ſo important 4 
Point. 

Then, Secondly, In the next place 1 F * 
will ſhew you that ( bating merely the 
gratifying of Curioſity and Phancy, as 4- 
foreſaid ) we may have as credible and 


ſ1fficient aſſurance of a Miracle or other 
CxXTtras 
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extraordinary paſſage of Providence, 
which was done many Ages agone, as 
we could have, if ſuch a thing was to 
be done in the preſent Age. This will 
perhaps ſeem a little ſtrange to you at 
firſt, but your wonder will abate when 
you conſider theſe two things : 

1, That it cannot be expected that 
God ſhould ſo far comply with the hu- 
mour of Men, as to work Miracles eve- 
ry day, and in the fight of every Man. 
Miracles are a kind of Parentbeſis in the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, or, as it 
were, a ſhort Digreſſion from the uſual 
method of things. Now if ſuch Digrelli- 
ons ſhould be daily made, it would be, 
in a manner, a total ſuperſeding of the 
ordinary courſe of Nature; and ſo inſtead 
of ſerving the particular turn or humour 


of ſome Men, the whole Race of Man- 


kind would be deprived of a greater 
and more remarkable Miracle than all 
the other put together, namely, that of 
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the ſtable and conſtant courſe of Nature. The 7e- 
And ſuch frequent irregularities as muſt mand of 
follow upon that Conceſſion, would put 9% 4 
2 very great Temptation upon Men to _— 
ſuſpect that there was no conſtant Law and ;j; very a4. 


Rule in the Creation, but that Chance ſur. 


carried all before ir; which would make 
an Objetion indeed againſt Providence. 
And yet it 1s certain that notwithitan- 
ding this hor1ible miſchief, ſo it mult be 
done, it every particular Man muſt have 
his Eyes witneſſes of Miracles before he 
H b:lteves 
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believes them. For it 1s plain that if 
God ſhould vouchſafe one or more Mi- 
racles to the preſent Age, it could not 
be Gone before every Man : and there- 
fore ſome of them, ifthey will believe a 
P:ovidence upon that account, mult truſt 
to other Mens Eyes for the grounds of their 
blicf. 

And thus we ſee 1t was in thoſe times 
and places where Miracles were moſt 
irequent, as ſuppoſe in the time of our 
Saviour, thoſe mighty Works which he 
wrought whilſt he was upon Earth, and 
cven his ReſurreCtion it ſelf, were not 
obyious te the Eyes of all Men, but only to 
{9 many as might render them -ſuffict- 
ently credible by their Teſtimony ; and as 
for - the generality, they muſt content 
themſelves to believe without ſeeing, as he 
himſelf told them. 

2, If God ſhould ſo far condeſcend to 
the incredulity of Men, as to permit ge- 
- nerally their Eyes and Senſes to be wit- 
nelles of ſuch extraordinary Pallages of 
providence as we ſpeak of, it would not 
have ſuch ſucceſs as you imagine, for 
there would not want Objections againſt 
thisallo : ſome would then ſuipect their 
very Sentes, or ſay that either their 1- 
12291nations were deluded, or elſe it may 
b2 211 was done by Natural Cauſes, though 
perhaps they did not wel! underſtand 
them, or at leaſt would conclude that 
which appears to be a Miracle was mere- 
ly an Accident, and fo there 15 no 2c- 
count 
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count to be ſought or given of it, 
we know the greateſt Miracles that ever 
were wrought have been ſhifted off, and 
cluded even in the times wherein they 
were done, and by thoſe Men that ſaw 
But now when thoſe things that 
I make the inſtances of a Providence, ( the 
ancient Miracles I mean ) have under- 
gone the Teſt of Time, and been canvaſ- 
ſed and diſcuſſed in ſeveral Apes, and yet 
no flaw is found in them: in this caſe, I 
ſay, we have more full ground for our 
belief, than if the things had been freſh 
before onr Eyes: for that ſame incredu- 
tous humour which now objects againſt 
the credit of things, becauſe they were 


them. 


Conference, 


Thus 


done long ago, would find out as good a 


trick to put upon a preſent Miracle ( if 


it was to be had,) namely, ſuch a Man 


would. ſay ( and with more colour of 
reaſon, ) that though I cannot detedt the 
Cheat of this for the preſent, yet time 


may diſcover it, which cannot be faid 


in the other caſe. 
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But, Thirdly and laſtly, I add to all The pr-. 
aforeſaid, That though it is true, that al] /**# 1ime: 
Ages are not alike illuſtrated with ſuch 
prodigious Afts of Providence as are ,,;,z; 
properly and ſtrictly called Miracles, yet Provi- 
there 15 no time of the World wherein 


there are not very plainly the Prints of 


Divinity, and evidences of a Providence 
continually preſiding over the World, 
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ſtances of Miracles) or ſtupidly overlook 
them, becauſe of their commonneſs and 
frequency 3 ſuch as (as for example) the 
preſerving, the ſeveral ſpecies of things in 
the World, that amongſt that vaſt multi- 
tude of the kinds of Birds, or InſeCts, &c. 
and their ſeveral enmities to one another, 
and the many accidents all of them are ex- 
poſed to, there ſhould notwithſtanding in 
{o long a tract of time,not be any one kind 
of them loſt or extinguiſhed. 

That the Holy Scriptures and Chriſtian 
Religion ſhould be upheld in ſpight of the 
Combination of Wit and Ignorance,Power 
and Malice againſt them. 

That Civil Government ſhould be pre- 
ſcrved againſt all the Intereſts of reſolved- 
ly wicked Men, and againſt all the brutiſh 
violence of the inraged Xobile. 

Belides the remarkable Infatnation of 
the Counſels, diſcovering the Plots, and 
defeating the Deligns of Crafty and A- 
theiſtical Politicians : The frequent ter- 
10urs upon the Conſciences, and damps 
upon the Spirits of the moſt deſperate 
and flagitious Men, and the aſſiſting, ani- 
mating and comforting the Hearts of good 
Men in their. greateſt Agonies and moſt 
difficult undertakings. Some of theſe 
things I mentioned before in our for- 
mer Conference, and all of them are ſuch 
as happen in every Age, and are never 
the leis evicences of Proyidence for be- 
wg ordinary. 


Indeed 
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Indeed it may and doth fall out that 
now and then things happen quite o- 
therwiſe, as that Conſpiracies of wicked 
Men are ſucceſsful, &c. and God Al- 
mighty ſeems to order it fo on purpole, 
becauſe he will not be traced in his Me- 
thods, and becauſe he will leave ſome 
trials of Mens willingneſs to believe in 
him and depend upon him ; but the other 
courſe is ſo uſual, and things often fall 
out ſo patly that way, that it muſt be 
extreme humourouſneſs to deny a Pro- 
vidence in them. 

But, beſides all theſe, there is one 
thing more comes now to my mind, 
which is indeed beyond all the fore- 
mentioned, and ſeems to be ſet up on 
purpoſe by Divine Providence as a ſtan- 
ding Monument of it {ſelf to all Ages, 
and that is the preſent Condition of the 
Jews, 

They were once 2 great and flouriſhing 
Kingdom, and fortunate beyond all ex- 
ample ; but now from the time that they 
grew incurably wicked and rebellious a- 
221nſt the God that had ſo ſignally blefsd 
them, and had to all their other imp1- 
eties crucified the Saviour of the World ; 
They have now ( 1 fay ) for the ſpace of 
ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred of Years, 
been like the Field which God hath curſed, 
and been the moſt prodigious inſtance of 
unhappineſs that ever was in the World, 
Foralmuch as though they are ſtill vaſt- 
}y numerous, a cunning, crafty and pro- 
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jecting ſort of People, yer they are eve- 
ry where ſcattered through all Nations, 
but every where under marks of Infamy, 
and no where able to become a People 
ſo as to live under Laws, and a Govern- 
ment of their own: notwithſtanding all 
which, and which 15 the wonder of all, 
they keep up their Stock and Pedigree 
with the greateſt exaCtneſs imaginable, 
aSif God intended ( as certainly he did } 
by all this to ſet them forth as a lively 
inſtance both of: his juſt Providence, and 
of the truth cf the Spirit of Prophecy. 
in the Holy Scriptures. And now this, 
together with the foregoing inſtances, 
| think, aflords tſufficient evidence that 
God doth not now neglect the World, 
and Jeave all to run tt the Road of Na- 
tural Cauſes, but evycn in theſe latter A- 
Fes 2S Well as tormecly gives ſome fig- 
= trokes of an over-ruling hand : which 
5s the thing to be proved. And thus 
Bo two firſt. Principles of Religion arc 
ſecured. What think you, Biophilus ? 
deal plainly, and if you have any thing 
further to fay to the contrary, propound 
it. 
Bioph, Truly I have nothing very ma- 
ial to ſay farther. 
5, bajt, Then God be thanked we have 
ow gained two feet for Relig 10 to {tand 
upon: ; namely, we have a God to whom 
T 1s Cue, and we have an Obligation from 
the Conlideration of his Providence, to 
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make all the World careful and obſervant 


of 
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of him, at leaſt ſo far as any part of the 
Creation is capable of ſuch a duty. 

Bioph. Very right, but ] remember you 
ſaid, That to lay the Foundation of Re- 
ligion effteCtually, there muſt be confide- 
ration alſo of the ſubjzCts of it : and it 
muſt appear in parttcular, that Mankind is 
under a capacity of the aforcetaid Obligati- 
on, and of paying and performing this 
duty towards the Divine Majeſty ac- 
cordingly. Now as for this, though 1 
foreſce no difficulty in the cafe, yet how- 
ever, I pray, exprels your ſelf a little more 
fully about it, leſt I ſhould be under any 
miſtake. 

Sebaſt, The bottom of this third Point 
5no more but this: To make Mankind 
2 Subject capable of the Obligations of 
Religion, theſe three things are re- 
quilite : 

1, That he beable in ſome meaſure to 
,ndge what carriage from himicif 1s fit 
and decent towards God. 

2. That he bea free Agent, and have 
it in his choice and power to determine 
himſelf towards the performance of what 
he underſtands to be fit and decent, or to- 
wardthe contrary it he will. 

3. That he'be able to rcilect upon 
what he hath done, ſo as to accuſe and 


condemn, or to acquit and juſtifie himſelf 


accordingly as his Actionsand Carriage to- 
wards the Deity have been agreeable or 

difagreeable to the judgment aforeſaid. 
The firſt of theſe Powers and Capa- 
H 4 cities 
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cities is commonly called Underſtanding 3 
the ſecond, Will or Freedom of choice ; anG 
the third is known by thename of Cor- 
ference. 

Without the firſt of theſe, namely, if 
Mankind had not Underſtanding to dil- 
cern the difference of things, and ſome 
rule within him whereby to judge of 
moral Good and Evil, hz would be law- 
leſs and brutiſh , having no other mea- 
ſyres to go by than his Paſſions and 
Senſes. 

Without the {ccond, namely, If he 
had not Freedom of Wi! to determine 
himſelf tewards Gord and Evil, as he 
pleaſed, he muſt then he under a fatal 
neceſſity of doing whatſoever he ſhould 
happen to Eo - and then as he could give 
no proof of his Temper and Inclination, 
fo there could be no ſuch thing as ac- 
ceptableneſs to Cod when he did well, 
nor blameableneſs when he did other- 
wile ; becauſe there could be no fuch 
things 2s Vertue or Vice 1n his cale : ang 
conſequently no more room for either 
rewards or puniſhments, than there is in 
the motion of Plants or Stones, or any 
other the molt in{enfible things. 

Without the third and laſt, viz, If 
Mankind had not ſuch a faculty in him 
as we call Conſcience, ſo as to retle&t np- 
on his own Actions and Carriage, and by 
virtue of which he either applauds and 
juitiftes himſelf when he hath obeyed 
The beſt reaſon of his mind, or upbraids 
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and ſcourges himſelf whenſoever he hath 
Gone otherwiſe, he could neither have 
any ſpur to Vertue, nor check upon Vice, 
and conſequently would have no regard 
what uſe he made of his liberty. 

But by all theſe together ( if they ap- 
pear to be inherent in Humane Nature ) 
Mankind is fully qualified for the Obliga- 
tions of Religion. 

Now looking over the World as far as 
vie can, we find no Creature that we 
converſe with, to be indowed with theſe 
faculties but our ſelves, and then look- 
ing into our ſelves we find by undeni- 
able experience that we have every one 
of the aforeſaid capacities in our Nature : 
and hence I conclude that Man, and Man 
only of all Creatures ( in the viſible 
World ) is the Subje&t of Religion. And 
this I called the third Fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Religion ; not that Itakeit to be 
properly and ſtrictly ſo, but in regard it 
is manifeſt by what hath been ſaid, that 
therecan be no ſure ground for Religion 
without 1t. 

And thus, I thivk, | have fully anſwered 
your demand concerning the ground-work 
of Religion, and laid out a Foundation 
b2th large enough and ſtrong enough to 
bear the whole Structure. And now I 
hope you will ſee no cauſe to ſuſpeCtit 
to be a mere melancholy Fancy, or po- 
litick Stratagem, the reſult of Educati- 
on, or effect of Weakneſs and Fear, 
21t the moſt manly and rational _ 
taat 
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that any Man can concern himſclf a. 
bout. 

Bioph. 1 confels, you have done 2; 
you ſay, Sebaſtian, and I thank you hear- 
tily for it; it is true, I could ſtil] have 
tound out ſomething or other to have re- 
plied, but I promiſed you I would not 
uſe mere ſubterfages and dilingenuous 
ſhifts, and I find without them there is 
nothing to be ſaid farther in the caſe ; 
fo that in plain Ezeliſh I muſt profeſs | 
cannot tell whether more to admire, you 
or my felf, pardon the Exprellion; 1 
mean, Whether more to be aſhamed of 
my own ſtupidity, that have thus long 
laugh'd in my ſleeve at Religion , or your 
Prudence that firſt hedg*d me in with 
your Preliminary Demands, that my 
Mind conld not rove from the Point, 
and then purſued me with cloſe Argu- 
ments, that I have no way to eſczpe. 
In ſhort, I am convinced fo far, that Re- 
lI!gion is a thing diligently to be heeded, 
and carefully inquired into ; 1 pray there- 
fore, leave me not in the Briars you ave 
bronght me into, Þut as you have dilco- 
vered to me the Fonndations,, fo teil me 
what Superitructions mult be made upon 
them, In the firſt place, what do you 
mean by Religion ? 

Sebaſt. By Religion in general 1 wnder- 
ſtand nothing elſe but a ſerious Sindy 10 


of Religion, | 
57 $6909 bow God, together with a careful tndea- 
- vour to pleaſe him, and procure his favour. 


This is that which not only the leveral 
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Secs of Chriſtians mean by Religion, bnt 
is that which all Men of Senſe, and even 
the better fort of Pagans themſclyes a- 
gree In, 

Eioph. By the cafineſs of your Exprel- 
lon, and the few words you have made 
vſe of in this Deſcription, one wo.J! | ink 
the buſineſs it ſelf was more ealic caan 
I donbt 1 ſhall find it to be; but, | 
Tray, however conlider me as an 14tot 
and a Stranger to this matter, anc con- 
deſcend to explain your ſelf more par- 
ticularly ; and firit give me leave to au 
you what you mean by the knowing ct 
God ? Do you intend any thing more 
than the acknowledgment that there is 4 
God! 

Sevaſt. Yes, Biophilus, 1 here under- 
ſtand a great. deal more by the knowing cf 
God,than I did in all our former Diſcourſe 
whilſt we were only laying the Founda- 
Lions of Religion; there indeed no more 
was required than to acknowledge his Be- 
ing, and that becauſe ( as I then ſhew d 
you ) therein lies the firlt reaſon of fuch a 
thing as we call Religion. For theres no- 
thing to oblige a Man to have any regard 
to himiclft, nor to make any Gitierence of 
bis Actions, til] he acknowledge ſuch a 


Being as hath a Sovereignty over him, The nece/- 
and to whom he 1s accountable for his fry of /«- 
Carriage. But now when that is reſolved 9/2 '? 


of, then there ariſes a twofold occaſion 


of ſtudying farther tro know the God prurure. 


which he acknowledges to bez 
Namely, 
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Namely, Firſt, becauſe it cannot but 
appear a point of great decency and re- 
gard towards this acknowledged Sovereign 
of the World, that we employ our minds, 
the nobleſt powers we have, in the ſtudy 
and contemplation of him ; and indeed to 
do otherwiſe is not only unmanly, but an 
Argument of ſuch contempt as is not. con- 
ſiſtent with the real perfwaſion of ſuch a 
Being as God, 

Again, Secondly, Foraſmuch as by the 
bare acknowledgment that there isa God, 
we fee reaſon to make a difference of 
things, and to have a care of our Actions 
with reſpect ro him 3 ſo now when we are 
come to that, it will- farther concern us 
in particular to have ſome rule and 
meaſure to govern our {ſelves by, and 
whereby to make a Diſtinftion of good 
and evil, to the end that we may pleaſe 
him in what we do : and that 1s only 
attainable by ſerious ſtudy of the Di- 
vine Nature, Atrribntes and ſuch Decla- 
rations of his Mind and Will as he hath 
made. 

For you mult know that 1t is not every 
thing whatſoever we may fanſite, that will 
pleaſe him. For then all Religions would 
be alike true and ſafe, and none but A- 
theiſts and Hypocrites could miſcarry. 
But it 1s certain God hath a mind of his 
own, and that Devotion -or Obſervance 
only pleaſes him which 1s agreeable to 
him ; all other 1s fooliſh Superſtition, and 
at belt but loſt labour. 

Bioph, 
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Bioph, But I hope, after all, you do 
not intend to repreſent the Deity as a 
touchy and humourſome kind of Being : 
for then conſequently, Religion muſt needs 
be the moſt anxious thing in the World, 
and far from what you have hitherto 
made me believe it was. 
Sebaft. God forbid, Biophils, that ſuch 
a thought of the Divine Majeſty ſhould 
enter into any Man's Heart, or thar I 
ſhould be guilty of miſrepreſenting Re- 
ligion at that rate. As for God him- 
ſelf, he is certainly nothing elſe but 
wiſe and great Goodneſs, too great to 
be fondly taken with little things, and 
too wiſe and good to be offended with 
little things ; and therefore Religion can- 
not conliſt in Niceties and PunCtilio's, as 
if it was the ſervile flattery of a Tyrant, 
and not the ingenuous ſervice of loyal 
Sabjes to a brave and generous Prince 
notwithſtanding, as I ſaid before, he hath 
a Mind and Will of his own, and expects 
that ſhould be complied with, if we intend 
to procure his favour. " Wp 
Bioph. But is it not enough that a Man Geo of fin 
live well and vertuouſly, and ſerve God dying to 
deyoutly ? Willnot that pleaſe and propi- know rhe 
tiate him to us ? Divine 
Sebaſt. Yes doubtleſs it will, but ſtill F* 45 


14 Well 45 
you mult have a rule and ſtandard for all his Nature 


that ; otherwiſethere will be no real Uif- 
terence of Vertue and Vice, nor no di- 
Jtinftion between Superſtition and De- 


YOON, 
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Bioph, Now 2m JT in 2a Wilderneſs, 
when I thought my ſelf even at Ca- 
nan, 

Sebaſt. Why, what's the matter, Bio. 
philas ? Could you think that mere good 
meaning, or any kind of blind Devotion 
woul ſerve the turn ? or that Man might 
preicribe to his Maker what he ſhould he 
pleagd withal ? 

Biop», The matter is plainly, this, Se- 
baſtian : ] perceive that if 2 Van have 2 
mind to be R<igions, he ſhail be at a loſs 
which way to take, and what to Go ; 
his own Conſcience, you ſay, is not a 
ſufhcient Guide for him , 5ecauſe that 
may be miſtaken, and therefore he muſt 
have a rule ; well, to come by this rule ; 
he muſt ( ſay you ) ſtudv to know God's 
Nature, and that is notenourh, but God 
hath a Mind and Will of his own, and 
that muſt be known too ; and that%s not 
all neither, for he may a'ter his mind, 
and then we are ata worielofs than ever : 
if therefore this be the ſtate of the caſe, it 
is to no pur poſe to think or talk f:rther of 
this bulinels. 

Sebaſt. Come, cheer up Man, there is 
no danger of all this you dream of, this 
{eeming difficulty will preſently clear up, 
by that time 1 have told you, that God's 
Mind and Nature are fo entirely the ſame, 
that whatloever 1s agreeable to his Na- 
ture cannot be contradicted by any Act of 
his will; and whatſocver is the expreſs 
of his will, is alſo a true Copy of Ins 
Natore 
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Nature ( at leaſt in the general.) And 
therefore if we perfectly underſtood the 

- Divine Nature, there wonld be no need 

that he ſhould make any Declaration of 

his Will ; for then 1t would be the only, 
inſtance of Religion to imitate and en- (,,,, 
deavour to reſemble him, which is the Devoriox 
trueſt honour that can be done to him, «re parrly 
and conſequently could not fail to pleaſe - _— 
hum. But now foraſmuch as we neither ,,, ,.-,, 
co nor can perfectly underſtand his Na- þjs wil 
tare, becauſe it is too great and too ſub- 

lime for us to take a full view of it, there- 

fore 1t 15 that we ſtand in need of the De- 
claration of his Will for our guide in his | 
{ervice. h 


Bioph, If this be ſo ( as it ſeems rea- 
{onable enough ) then why did you ſpeak 
of his Nature in this caſe, ſecing the bult- 
neſs lies in the ſtudying of the Divine Wil] ; 
at leaſt, if there be any ſuch thing as a De- 
claration of it which may be come at ? 

Schaſt. The reaſon of my making men- 
tion both of the Divine Nature and the 
Divine Will ta you in this caſe, will be- 
come as evident to you as any thing we 
have diicourſed of, by that time you have 
coniidered theſe two things : 

Firſt, That foraimuch as natural light | 
{ which 1s the common Principle of Man- 
kind ) can make ſoms diſcovery of the | 
Nature of God to us, but little or n5- 
ting of his Will ; therefore it is ne- | | 
cellary, that ſech as have not Divine Re- | 

vel3tion, ſhould by the uſe of Rexton {ti- | 
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dy the Divine Nature for their guidance 
in the mean time. 

Again, ſecondly, It is very conſiderable, 
that even thoſe that live under the advan- 
tage of Divine Revelation, may be impo- 
{ed upon by counterfeit Oracles, and ſuch 
as falſly pretend to be diſcoverers of the 
Will of God, if they do not well ſtudy 
the Divine Nature, by the knowledge of 
which they may be able to detect tuch 
Frauds and Impoſtures ; for if a Doctrine 
be broached in the World, that is 
contrary to the natural and reaſonable 
Notions Men have of God, although ſuch 

5--Dey. Doctrine pretend never ſo much to Di- 
teronomy Vinity 3 nay, if it ſhould ſeem to have the 
13. 1,2,3, fame miraculous Atteſtation to it that the 
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I Goſpel it ſelf hath, we may and ought 
to rcj2Ct it upon this account, that we 
are ſure nothing can come from God 
which contradicts himſelf, nor can there 
be any Declaration of his Will which is 
contrary to the known meaſures of his 
Nature - and therefore the Nature of 
God as well as the Will of God, 15 to b!y 
ſtudicd and attended to as our Rule in this 
great affair of Religion, 


Bioph. Now I think I underſtand you 
thus far ; and if I be not miſtaken, then 
f have two great things itill to ask your 
alliſtance in: 1. That you will help me 
to underſtand the Divine Nature. 2. That 


you will direct me how I may come Þ 
the 
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the knowledge of his Will, by which 
two together I find I muſt be enabled both 
to pleaſe him and procure his favour : 
and, firſt, I pray explain the Nature of 
God to me. 

Sebaſt. I know you are a wiſer Man 
than to expect from me that I ſhould 
give you a perfect Definition of the Di- 
vine Majeſty; for by what hath been 
{aid already, you cannot but be ſenſible 
of the vanity and impoſſibility of ſuch 
an attempt on my part, and conſequent- 
ly of the abſurdity of ſuch a demand on 
yours : but if your defire be ( as I ſup- 
poſe it is ) that I ſhould repreſent God to 
you under ſuch Expreſſions as that we 
may underſtand one another what we 
mean when we ſpeak of him, and alſo 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from all o- 
ther Beings, then I doubt not to give you 
ſatisfaQtion. 


Bioph, I ask no more but what you 4 Deer 
promiſe, faving that I expect alſo that tion of 1h- 


your Deſcription of him ſhould not on- | —_ 


ly render him a fit Obje& of Religion, 
but alſo in ſome meaſure a Rule for ir 
too, according to what you laſt dit- 
courlſed. 

Sebaſt, I underſtand you, and why may 
not theſe few words ſatisfie you, viz. God 
i an Infinite and Eternal Spirit. 

Bioph. Ah, Sebaſtian! The Words are 
few indeed, but' they are ſuch as will 
put you to the expence of a great ma- 
ny more before 1 ſhall underſtand them ; 

{ every 
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every word is a Myſtery, Spirit, Erernat, 
Infunte. 

Scbaſt. Be of good courage, Biophilus,, 
for though I forerold you we ſhould ne- 
ver be able fully co comprehend the Di- 
vine Majeſty, yet with a little Patience 
and Attention you fhall find thoſe Phraſes 
very intelligible, and neither to be Non- 
ſenſe or Gibberiſh, nor Cramp-words to 
conceal a conceited Ignorance under, as 
your old Friends the Epicureans are wont 
tO call them. 

Bioph. 1 confeſs you have not diſap- 
pointed me hitherto, and therefore I wil! 
not deſpair, nor do lintend any longer to 
diſpute with you, but to learn of you; 
therefore, | pray, in the firſt place, tel! 
me plainly and intelligibly what a Spirit 
is, and what you mean when you ſay, God 
is a Spirit ? 

Sebaſt, You may remember, that what 
you now. demand was the Subject of 
part of ' our former Conference, wherein 
: indeavoured to ſettle the Notion of a 
Spirit, and not only to convince you 
of the neceſſity of acknowledging ſuch a 
kind of Being, but alſo to poſleſs you 
with ſome apprehenſions of the nature 
of it : and therefore, I hope, I ſhall not 
need to go over that again. But now, 
when I call God a Spirit, I mean neither 
morenor leſs than this, namely, That he 7: 
an underſtanding , free and powerful Sub- 
ſtance, which yet is not wviſuble, nor can fall 
wnder the notice of our bodily Senſes : this, 1 

| take 
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take it, is the proper notion of a Spirit. 

In the firſt place, I call a Spirit a Sub- 
fance, that you may be ſure I mean not 
a Spectre or Fantom ( as your Friends uſe 
to ſuſpect ) but ſomething which is as real 
as Matter or Body it ſelf. 

And yet, in the ſecond place, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from Matter or bodily Sub- 
ſtance, I ſay, it is »0r viſible, nor can fall 
under the notice of our bodily Senſes, as 
that other kind of Subſtance doth, or at 
lealt is ſuppoſed to do. 

And then, 1n the laſt place, to ſhew you 
that this is no contradiction, and to deli- 
ver you from the prejudice of Senſe, 1 
repreſent to you the Effetts and Operati- 
ons of a Spirit, which are ſuch as muſt 
needs argue it to be a Subſtance, and an 
excellent one too 3 namely, that it hath 
power to move the matter wherein it re- 
ſides, and alſo hath Underſtanding and 
Will or Choice, which Matter is incapa- 
ble of. 

So that look what that thing which we 
ca)l a Soul is in our fclves, that doth this 
notion of Spirit imply God to beto the 
whole World ; namely, as by that we 
move our Bodies, and underſtand a rea- 
ſon for, and can give check to our own 
motion, ſo doth God preſide over the 
World. 

Bioph. 1 acknowledge you have deli- 
vered a conſiitent notion of ſuch a thing 
as 2 Spirit, and therefore I ſee no im- 
poſſibility that there ſhould be ſuch a 

I 2 thing- 
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thing. But how doth it appear that there 
is really and actually ſuch a thing as a 
Spirit, or that if there be a God, he muſt 
needs be a Spirit ? 

Sebaſt. The reaſon is very plain by 
what hath been ſaid already, when I pro- 
ved to you the exiſtenceof a God. For 
there it was confeſſed on both hands,” that 
ſomething muſt be Eternal, or nothing 
could have been at all ; and then I de- 
monſtrated that Matter could not be that 
Eternal Being, therefore it muſt be Spirit 
or nothing that gave Beginning to Things, 
and conſcquently this thing Spirit is not 
only a conliſtent Notion, but a neceſſary 
Reality, and God is that Spirit. 

Beſides, to convince you of this the 
more effeCually, let me mind you of 
what, I think, 1 have heretofore obſer- 
ved, viz. That we find in our ſelves ſome- 
thing which not only moves and acts 
our Bodies, but alſo ſometimes bears hard 
againſt them, croſles and controls them in 
their Intereſts and Inclinatiovs. Now 
ſurely that which doth ſo, muſt needs be 
ſomething of an higher and different nature 
from them, and is no other than that kind 
of Spiritual Being which we call a Soul ; 
and fo you have another and more obvi- 
ous Evidence -of the aCtual exiſtence of a 
Spiritual Subſfance, 

B1iopn, | apprehend you, but, I pray, 
excule me one Queſtion more on this 
Point, ard that 1s, What is the impor- 
tance of this to Religion? Or of what 

influence 
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influence will the acknowledgment of God 
to be a Spirit have upon the ruling and 
res rig a Man in his Devotions towards 

im * 

Sebaſt. The belief that God is a Spirit 
15 of very great conſequence to Religion 
upon ſeveral accounts, 

Partly as it obliges us to be very ſin- 
cere, hearty and inward in all our Devo- 
tions to him, and not think to put him 
off with Out-ſides and Complements : for 
ſeeing be 1s « Spirit, he will be worſhipped in 
Spirit and Truth, 

Partly alſo as it renders it evident to us, 
that neither the ſound of Words, nor any 
peculiar Poſture, Ceremony , or other 
ſuch like childiſh Trifles can of them- 
ſelves be acceptable to him who is a great 
and a wiſe Spirit, no nor yet the Fart of 
Beaſts, nor the Odours of ſweet Incenſe, 
nor Gold, nor Silver, nor any of thoſe 
things that are admired amongſt Men; 
but leaſt of all ſuch ſenſual and laſcivious 
Rires as were in uſe among(t the Pagans : 
for as none of the former can be ſuit- 
able Oblations to ſuch a pure Being ; ſo 
it is Certain thoſe laſt named can only 

fit an impure Spirit, ſuch an one as the 
Devil 18. 

But principally, as it convinces us of 
the Vanity and Impiety of making Ima- 
ges of God, or of thinking to do ho- 
nour to him by the uſe of them in his 
Worſhip, ſince he being a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance can by no means be ec 
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by them, but muſt needs be debaſed and 
rendred much meaner to our thoughts 
than he is by ſuch Repreſentations; and 
therefore we find, that not only the Ho- 
ly Scripture in the Books both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, utteriy con- 
demns ſuch uſages as Idolatrous and abo- 
minable to him ; but we may alſo ob- 
ſerve that amongſt the Pagans them- 
ſelves, all thoſe who arrived at this no- 
tion, that God was a Spirit, rejected ]- 
mage-Worſhip, and thought that of the 
Mind and Spirit to be only acceptable to 
him. 
To all which add, That the belief of 
the Spiritual Nature of God enables us 
more eaſily to conceive of the great- 
neſs of his Power , and that it is ealie 
to him to mind and govern the World 
without trouble or wearineſs to him- 
ſelf, and with the greater advantage to 
us. For it is not imaginable that aper- 
fectly immaterial Subſtance ſhould be ſen- 
{ible of any laſſitude or decay ; and thus 
the belief of Gods being a Spirit, con- 
firms our truſt in his Divine Providence 
which 1s the prime Spring and Motive 
of Devotion. | | 
Bioph. I am abundantly ſatisfied that 
God is a Spirit, and that he ought to 
be ſo acknowledged. Now proceed, in 
the next place, to tell me what you mean 
when you ſay he is Eternal, 
of God's Sebaſt. By God's being an Eternal 
Exerfiry, Spirit, I mean, that as he had no Be- 
RY g1nnings 
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ginning, ſo he can: have no end of his £74 the 
Being, and that becauſe ( as I ſhewed even of 


you ) he is neceſſarily, or could not but }, 
be ; for we agrecd even now that ſuch 
an excellency of Being muſt be allowed 
to ſomething or .other, or elſe no- 
thing could have been at all, and I 
made. it plain, that it could not be at- 
tributed to the World, or any part of 
it, and therefore muſt be due to 
God. 

_ Bioph. 1 ſee I might have ſaved you 
the trouble of that Queſtion, yet you 
will excuſe it, ſince it leads me to ano- 
ther, which I cannot fſo- well reſolve 
without your help, viz. of what moment 
is it toReligion whether God be acknow- 
ledged to be Eternal or not ? 

Sebaſt. Oh! Of very great moment ; 
for, in the firſt place, this being ac- 
knowledged, we are thereby aſſured that 
all the inferiour Gods of the Gentiles, 
or whatſoever were either ſuppoſed to 
be born, or to have a beginning, or to 
die, or decline in Power and Divinity, 
could not be Gods, but the Idols of fooliſh 
and deluded Men; and at the ſame 
time we are as certain that the true God 
can neither do, nor be capable of any 
hurt or detriment, no nor of any change, 
but ever remains immutably the ſame. 
For whatſoever is liable to change, may 
alſo ceaſe to be. 

Again, Upon the Conſideration of 


God's Eternity depends a great Obli- 
I 4 gation 
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Gods In- 
finity ex» 


gation to Religion, foraſmuch as by 
this means he hath it always in his power 
to reward or puniſh Men according to 
their Demerit, wherein conſiſts a great 
Secret of his Providence, namely, the rea- 
ſon of his Patience and Long-ſuffering, 
that he doth not preſently execute venge- 
ance upon wicked Men, nor, on the other 
ſide, immediately deliver good Men out 
of the troubles and injuries they meet 
with in this World, becauſe he hath it al- 
ways1n his power to do it, and if he doit 
not in this World, will be ſureto do it in 


the next. 


To both which may be added, That 
although the Notion of Eternity of .time 
to come be a great deep into which we 
cannot look without Giddineſs and Di- 
ſturbance, yet we may becertain there is 
ſuch a thing, becauſe we are ſure that 
God cannot ceaſe to be, no more than he 
began to be; and therefore the ſolicitude 
which 1s in Men about what is to come af- 
ter their deaths, is not the efte of rimi- 
dity and weakneſs, ( as you ſometime 
ſuſpefted ) but a rational and well groun- 
ded Prudence, as | then told you. 

Bioph, But yet there is one very difficult 
thing remains to be explained, namely, 
what do you mean when you ſay God is an 
Infinte Spirit ? 

Sebaſt, By that I mean, that whereas 
all other Beings ( as well Spiritual as 
Material ) which are not neceſlarily, or 
which might not have been, muſt con- 

ſcquent- 
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lequently, whenſoever they come into plained, 
Being, depend upon him, who hath Be- 474 rhe 
ing in himſelf, and ſo be limited and uſe of be- 
circumſcribed by him ; that is, they can ;, ** 
have but only ſuch a certain Portion of 
Power, Life and Underſtanding as he 

hath allotted them - on the contrary, 

he that was before all things, and the 

cauſe of all things, and who could not bur 

be, muſt needs be unlimited in all kind 

of PerfeCtions, foraſmuch as there was 
nothing before him to limit him, nothing 

equal to- him to rival him, nothing after 

him to intrench upon him, and conſe- 
quently all conceivable Perfection muſt be 
elſentially in him; that is, he muſt be 

moſt powerful, moſt wiſe, moſt juſt and 

moſt good, &c. 

Bioph. I think I need not 'ask you of 
what importance this laſt point 1s to Re- 
ligion, for ( as dullasI am ) I am aware 
that this Attribute of the Deity renders 
him the Object of our Admiration, Fear, 
Truſt, and all other inſtances of Devo- 
tion. 

Sebaſt. It is very true, Biophilus, and 
beſides, by vertue of this infinity he can 
be preſent to all places, to take notice 
of all Paſſages, he can eaſily accompliſh 
whatſoever he promiſes or threatens , 
he can. be ſtraitned in nothing , nor 
need any thing, having all things 1n 
himſelf, and conſequently of that, it 1s 
impoſſible to conceive of him as a ſtingy, 
narrow-hearted Being that can envy 

Or 
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or malign his Creatures, but contrari- 
wiſe, he muſt be unſpeakably good, and 
take delight in nothing more than in 
communicating of his own fulneſs to 
them. 

But that which I would eſpecially 
remark, is this, That a being infinite in 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, &«c. as aforeſaid, 
can never be the Author of abſurd, or 
harſh and impoſiible Laws ; for any ſuch 
would be a Contradiction to the afore- 
named Perfections of his Nature : and 
therefore as we have upon this account 
great Obligations to ſerve him chear- 
fully; ſo we may aſlure our ſelves that 
whatſoever pretends to be a Divine Law, 
and can be made appear to be inhu- 
manely rigorous, or intolerably difficult 
ro be obſerved, is either no Law of his, 
or at the leaſt it 1s not rightly inter- 
preted. 

And thus, I hope, I have, in ſome 
meaſure, explained to yon the Nature 
of God, and alſo led you to obſerve 
the main ſtrokes of Piety, or the Laws 
of natural Religion towards him, dedu- 
cible from thoſe Principles : and you your 
{elf by attentive Conlideration, may be 
able to deduce many others of like nature. 
What other ſervice do you now command 
me ! 

Bioph. After hearty thanks, good Se- 
baſtian, for the mild and candid treat- 
ment you have given me all along, 
which together with that clearneſs of 

realon 
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reaſon which ſhines out in your Diſ- 
courſe , have made me perfe(tly yours. 
I would in the next place requeſt of 
you (if I benot too importunately trouble- 
ſome) that you will in like manner diſ- 
courſe to me of the Divine Will, as you 
have done of his Nature ; that ſo I may 
be more fully inſtructed in this great bu- 
fineſs, 

Sebaſt, I ſhall never think it trouble- 
jome, or unſeaſonable to ſerve you in 
ſuch an affair as this ; but, Biophilus, if 
we ſhould go no farther, and that I had 
nothing to ſay concerning Divine Revela- 
tion, yet you ſee we have enough alrea- 
dy to render Religion not only worthy 
of a Prudent Man's care, but to be the 
moſt reaſonable and neceſlary thing in 
the whole World : ſo that Atheiſm with 
all its boaſts of Wit and extraordinary Sa- 
gacity, and Scepticiſm too with all its Cau- 
tion and Reſervedneſs, are quite beaten 
out of the Field. 

Bioph. I acknowledge it, good Sebaſti- 
an, with Glory to God, and Shame e- 
nough to my ſelf —— 

Sebaſt. God be thanked for this gen- 
tle Thaw, and the proſpect we have 
of a fruitful Seaſon after the cold Wea- 
ther. 

Bioph 1 obſerve no change in the Air ; 
but however, good Sebaſtian, let not the 
thoughts of that divert you from what we 
Were upon. 

Sebaſt, Never fear it, Sir, I am mm 
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full of you, and glad to ſee you ſo ear- 
neſtly inquiſitive after that you was ſo 
cold towards, and fo incurious of here- 
tofore. But what was you about to 
ſay ? 

Bioph. I remember you ſaid that hu- 
mane reaſon was too ſhort to be a 
Standard for God Almighty, and that 
if it was poſſible for us perfeQly to un- 
derftand the Divine Nature ( which we 
cannot) yet ſince he is a free Apent, 
and hath a-mind of his own, and will 
not be preſcribed to by us, it is neceſ- 
fary in order to the pleaſing and pro- 
pittating him towards our ſelves, that 
we ſhould ſome way or other be more 
particularly inſtrudted concerning his 
Will and Pleaſure : now therefore my 
defire is ( if it be poſſible) to be aſcer- 
rained of the Divine Will, that I may 
know how to carry my felf agreeably 
thereunto. 

Sebaſt. It is a worthy Reſolation of 
yours, and a very noble inquiry that 
hath taken riſe from thence, and let me 
add, it 1s ſuch an inquiry as you may 
juſtly expect SatisfaRion in : for {ſince na- 
tural reaſon and induſtry cannot give 
us ſufficient light in the caſe, it is not 
conſiſtent with the Divine Goodnels to 
teave Men deſtitute of ſome certain way 
of Information , what he requires and 
expects from them: And that it is poſ- 
fible for God to ſupply that defect of 
our underſtanding, there can be no 
doubt, 
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doubt, ſince it cannot be imagined that 
Almighty Power and Wiſdom ſhould ever 
want means to expreſs his Senſe to the 
Sons of Men, or to allure them that ſuch 
is indeed his Mind without all danger of 
Impoſture or Deluſion. | 

Bioph. But what I now underſtand of the 
Divine Nature, I cannot but grant it very 
poſſible for God to do ſo; and I inſilt 
upon the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs that 
ſome ſuch thing ſhould be done : but I in- 
quire where is it done, and how may a 
Man have recourſe to it ? 

Scbaſt. Firſt let me ask you what ways 
are there imaginable that might give you 
or any other Man Satisfaction in this caſe ? 
and what are thoſe you could think fit 
for God to make uſe of to this pur- 
poſe ? 

Bioph, 1 could think of ſeveral ways 


Sevey as 


whereby God might, if he pleaſe, make myys «; 
known his Mind to Men; namely, I doubt Divine 
not but he can, if he will, ſpeak from &ewels- 


Heaven in an audible Voice, 1o that we 
ſhall hear him as we hear one another ; 
or if he thought good to condeſcend fo 
far, he could perſonally appear in the 
World, and inſtruft Men in what he re- 
quires of them ; or again, he could {ing- 
ly apply himſelf to particular Perſons, 
and by ſome ſecrer Operations of his, 
inſtil his Mind into their Hearts ; or, to 
name no more, he could guide the thoughts 
and hands of ſome certain Men, whilſt 


they committed his Will to Writing, 
which 


POR. 
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which ſhould be a Record and Digeſt of 
the | Divine Laws to all Ages of the 
World. 

Sebaſt. Very good : Then I hope it will 
abundantly fatisfie you, if I ſhew you 
that God hath not only made uſe of ſome 
one or other of theſe ways you mention, 
but hath by all and every one of them 
notified his pleaſure at ſome time or other 
to the Sons of Men. 

As for inſtance, In the firſt Apes of 
the World, before there were any Di- 
vine Laws ſettled for the conduct of Mens 
Lives, it was not unuſual with the Divine 
Majeſty to give particular Intimations of 
his Mind, eſpecially in ſuch caſes as the 
uſe of natural Reaſon conld not cxtend to ; 
and thoſe that were extraordinary good 
Men, had very frequent experience of this 
in thoſe ancient times, and even the het- 
ter ſort of Heathens were not deſtitute 
of ſuch ſpecial diſcoveries of God's Will 
( amongſt other occaſions to ſapply the 
defects of Humane Reaſon in Divine 
Things) and there is nothing more 
known and acknowledged amongſt them 
than this. 

And then it is alſo certain, that though 
God as a Spirit hath properly no Voice 
of his own, yet he hath ſeveral times 
framed a Voice, and cauſed it to be heard 
from Heaven as his, the famous inſtance 
whereof was at the giving of Laws to the 
Jewiſh Nation from Mount Sia7 ; nor have 
later times ( no not amonglt the Pagans 

thenm- 
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themſelves ) been altogether left without 
ſuch prodigious diſcoveries of the Divine 
Will, unleſs we call in Queſtion the credit 
of all their Writings. 

But for God's condeſcending to come 
himſelf into the World, and to inſtruct 
Men in ſuch things as are agrecable to 
his Will, this was moſt gloriouſly veri- 
fied in the Converſation of our Saviour 
Chriſt Jeſns in Humane Nature upon 
Earth, who had all the atteſtations to 
his Divinity that could be deſired, both 
in the Wonders of his Birth, the Mira- 
cles of his Life, and the Glories of his 
Reſurrection, but eſpecially in the fre- 
quent and humble Miniſtry of Angelz to 
him as occaſion ſerved. And he fami- 
liarly and fully interpreted the Mind of 
God to Men ; and the more to awaken the 


Attention of Mankind to him, a Voice Matt. +. 


from Heaven alſo attended his entrance on 
this Office. 

And then in the laſt place, for God's 
declaring his Mind to us by the Miniſtry 
of Men, this he hath abundantly done 
in the Books of Holy Scripture , which 
as they were dictated by himſelf to thoſe 
Holy Men that compoſed them, ſo they 
have been carefully preſerved by his ſpe- 
clal Providence from the changes and 
corruption that all Humane things are It- 
able to, that ſo they might convey his 
Pleaſure to all Perſons, Climates and Ages 
of the World. 

Bioph, But do you mean that a Man 
ma 
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may conſult which of theſe Oracles, and 
when he pleaſes, for a Reſolution in any 
matter of difficulty that occurs in the bu- 
{ineſs of Religion. 

Sebaſt. No indeed, Biophilus, that you 
mult not expect, but muſt content your 
ſelf only with the laſt of the four, name- 
ly, the Holy Scripture, that 1s the ſtan- 

Heb.5.12. ding and /tvely Oracle of God,. and more 

2Pet. 1. (ure than a Voice from Heaven. 

be Bioph. But may I not ask, why might 
not ſome of thoie other Declarations of 
the Divine Mind have been continned as 
well as that of the Scripture , eſpecially 
either a Voice from Heaven, or ſome 
immediate impreſs of God Almighty up- 
on the Minds of Men, if it had been but 
for the Atteſtation to, and fuller Conſirma- 
tion of the Bible, and the written way of 
Divine Revelation ? 

Sebaſt. Nay, Biophilus, we muſt not 
ask God a reaſon of thar, but bethank- 
ful to him for what he hath afforded us, 
eſpecially ſince that is 2s much as is ne- 
cellary for our guidance : for thoſe that 

fuke 16 hear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither 


31. will they hear if one roſe from the Dead, 
much leſs if they heard a Voice from 
Heaven. 


he ve. 
wh - " Nevertheleſs I muſt tell you, I do not 
ceaſe of Think it altogether impoſſible to give a 
"vices modeſt Man more particular Satisfaction 
jrom He- in this caſe, for there were apparently 
2eu 477 ſpecial reaſons why God- ſhould make 
ſpecial 0. IPeclal realons why God. ſhould ma; 
racles, {uch ſpecial and prodigious diſcoveries 


of 
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of himſelf in former times as he doth 
not make now-a-days, namely, becauſe 
for a good part of the Age of the 
World there was no written Law, and 
ſo God muſt apply himſelf to Men in 
ſome extraordinary way, or they would 
have had no Inſtruction in his Will at 
all. And then-after that the Law was gi- 
ven by Voice from Heaven on Mount S;- 
zat, and written on Tables of Stone, it 
was In it ſelf ſo imperfeC&t a. draught zof 
the Divine Mind, and for the moſt pa 
fo accommodated to the weaknels 
that People, and to the infancy of the 
World, that it would have bcen hard 
to have kept a Man of any Sapacity in 
2 conſtant belief of ir as coming from 
God, if he had not continually and from 
Lime to time made prodigious Atteſta- 
tions to It : But now eſpecially {ince 
our Saviour came into the World, and 
we have the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment, as well as of the Old, there is ſo 
full a Declaration of the Divine Mind, 
and that not in Types and Figures net- 
ther, but in ſo plain a way, and with ſo 
much agreeableneſs of the things diſco- 
vercd to the reaſon of Mankind ; that 
there is no need of any ſecondary At- 
teſtation, nor any thing more than that 
it appears that thoſe Writings were in- 
dited by God. 

Belides, it is to' be confidered that 
the way of giving anſwer by a Voice 


from Heaven, unleſs it had been grant- 
K ed 
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ed to every Man ( and then it muſt have 
been done almoſt every day and hour, 
and in every part of the World alſo) 
could not have given better fſatisfation 
to the generality of Men ( I mean to 
ſuch as were not Ear-witneſles of fuch 
a Voice) than this way of Scripture 
doth : for without infinite and continu- 
al Miracles, it muſt have been their lot 
and duty to believe without hearing 
ſuch a Voice. 

And for that other way of ſecret in- 
timation of God*'s Mind to the Minds 
of Men by a private and particular Q- 
racle, it is plain that it could go no 
farther than to ſatisfic that particular 
Perſon to whom ſuch anſwer was given ; 
and therefore was only fit to be made 
aſe of in extraordinary caſcs, and upon 
ſome extraordinary Perſons, and even 
then there was need of ſome Miracle 
to attend ſuch intimations, in order to 
the ſecuring the Minds of ſuch Men 
from the deluſions of the Devil, or their 
own Fancies: and when that was done, 
this diſcovery could go no farther 
than the Perſon to whom it was parti- 
cularly made; for it was like the white 
ſtone which no man knew but he that re- 
ceived it : The reſt of Mankind could 
have no other advantage by it, nor be 

etter ſecured of the Oracle, than we 
are of what we learn by the Holy 
Scripture, no nor ſo well neither, as 


' you wil] fee by and by, if you pleaſe. 


Biorh,, 
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Bioph. With all my Heart, for that 
is the very point I deſire to be reſfol- 
ved in; but in order thereto, firſt, let 
me intreat you to explain what you 


mean by this way of Divine Legiſlati- 
on, or this way of delivering the -Will 
of God by the Writings of the Holy 
Scripture. 


I31 


Sebaſt. The way is this : Divine Wiſ- hat js 


dom reſolving to give a ſtanding Law and 
Guide to Mankind, in the firſt place, in- 


meant by 
Gods in. 
diting the 


ſpired certain Holy Men, that is, made xs $y;- 
clear Impreſſions of his own Sentiments prure, and 
upon their Minds, and then alſo guided *** 7ca/- 


nableneſs 


and governed them in the writing and pub- |, f is 


liſhing the aforeſaid Impreſſions for the 
uſe of others. 

That it is caſfie for God Almighty to 
imprint his own ſenſe upon the Minds of 
ſuch Men as he ſhall chuſe for that pur- 
poſe, you cannot doubt when you con- 
ſider that Power of his which he diſplay- 
ed in the Creation, and that therefore 
the Minds of Men muſt needs be #2 his 
hands, as clay in the hands of the potter, 
ſo that he can mold and figure them as he 
pleaſes. 

That he can give aflurance to the 
Minds of ſuch Men, that it is he himſelf 
that makes thoſe Impreſſions upon them, 
and no other Agent, you have acxnow- 
ledged already; and there can be no more 
cauſe to doubt it, than you have, whe- 
ther it be I that ſpeak to you, or a Spirit 
out of the Wall : for certainly God hath 

23 Ways 
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ways enough to diſtinguiſh himſelf and his 
Motions from Il]ufions. 

1 hat alſo he ſhould be able to guide 
2nd govern thoſe Holy Pen-men in the 
writing of what he himſelf had put into 
their Minds, and in delivering his ſenſe 
io fully and clearly as to anſwer his end, 
and become a ſufficient Rule for Men to 
govern themſelves by, muſt be granted, 
or you make him more impotent than. a 
Man. 

Laſtly, That he could by his Provi- 
dence preſerve the Books ſo written from 
being imbezePd or corrupted, that fo 
they may anſwer the ends aforclaid, can- 
not be denied without denying his Provi- 
dence; and ſubverting the Foundation of 
Religion. | 

So that in ſumm, this way of the Ho- 
ly Scripture muſt needs be a very ſuffict- 
ent way of Divine Legiſlation, and an a- 
bundant ſupply of the DefcCts of Natural 
Reaſon in Divine Things. 

Bioph. I grant all you have hitherto 
ſaid, which amounts to no more bur 
this, That it 1s not impoſſible for God 
to do ſo ; but now the queſtion is, How 
ſhall it appear that ( de fa&o) he hath 
done ſo? or ( which amounts to the ſame 
thing) how do you prove that thoſe 
Books ( commonly calPd the Bible ) arc 
indeed what they pretend to be ? 

Sevaſt. There lies the pinch of the bu- 
lineſs indeed, as you well obſerve; and 
therefore, in order to your full ſatisfa- 
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ctien in that point, let me defire you to 
lay together the four following Parti- 
culars. 

Firſt, It cannot be denied but that the rhe proof 
Books of Holy Scripture are ( at leaſt 9f the Di 
generally ſpeaking ) the moſt Ancient 7 4«- 
Monuments in the whole World. Where- ,;, s.,;/ 
fore, beſides the Veneration which we of Holy 
commonly allow to Antiquity, it is ap- Scriprure 
parent th at they have indured the teſt of 
all times paſt, and that all the Wit of Man 
hath not been able hitherto to find any 
conſiderable flaw in them, and conſe- 
quently their Authority and Credibility is 
lo much greater than any other Books, 
by how much the time is longer {ince 
they were written and publiſhed ; for 
there have not been wanting thoſe that 
have endeavoured to expole them, and if 
they had been able to have done it, doubt- 
leſs long ere this time, theſe Books had 
loſt all their Veneration - Bur lince they 
ſtill retain their Dignity and Eſteem ( not- 
withſtanding all efforts of their Enemies 
to the contrary ) there is ground enough 
to believe they never ſhatl he able to do 
it, and conſequenily that there can be 
no reaſonable Suſpicion of the trath of 
them. 

To which may be added, Lhat lince 
Divine Providence hath alſo io long pre- 
ſerved and watched over theſe Writings, 
it, is very natural to collect that therefore 
they are ſuch as he peculiarly owns and 
r:commends to us. 
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Secondly, It 1s to be conſidered that 
the DoQtrine of theſe Books is perfe&- 
ly agreeable to the natural Notions we 
have of God, and therefore being fit 
for him to be the Author of, they 
muſt conſequently be fit for us to en- 
tertain, as coming from him, at leaſt up- 
on reaſonable evidence of fact that they 
did ſo. 

If indeed any Man could juſtly charge 
theſe Writingsas containing any thing ab- 
ſurd or impoſſible, or make appear that 
they countenanced ſuch things as are diſ- 
agreeable to what we naturally know of 
God, or can diſcern to be in him by the 
beſt improvement of our Underſtanding : 
Then (as I have granted before) we could 
not be bound to believe them, al- 
though they ſhould be ſuppoſed to have 
all the Confkrmation imaginable ; for no 
Man can believe what he will, nor be ob- 
liged to act contrary tothe natural Senſe 
and Principles of his Mind, upon any Au- 
thority whatſoever. 

But whenſoever a DoCtrine is propoun- 
ded that is reaſonable in it ſelf, and 
belides hath reaſonable evidence that it 
came from God, and is part of his revea- 
led Will, then it is highly reaſonable that 
we ſhould receive it as ſuch, notwithſtan- 
ding ſome tritling Objections which may 
be to the contrary. 

Thirdly, It is eſpecially to be mind- 
2d that the Doctrine of the Holy Scri- 
prure hath not wanted ſuch ſpecial aſſu- 
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rance that it came from God, as werefit 
for him to give, or for Men to expect. 
For all thoſe Holy Men that delivered 
any part of it to the World, were abet- 
ted by Miracles wrought for the Confir- 
mation of what they ſo delivered: fo 
chat either God Almighty muſt be ſap- 
poſed to ſet the Scal of his Omnipoten- 
cy to a Falſhood, or elſe theſe Do- 
&trines are the diſcoveries of the Mind of 
God. | 

Now that there was ſuch miraculous 
proof, we may be aſſured in the gene- 
ral by this Conkderation, that it 1s not 
imaginable that ſuch Doctrine and ſnch 
Books ſhould have obtained that credit in 
the times when they were ſet on foot, 
without ſuch Confirmation, eſpecially 
{ince the matter of thoſe Writings in a 
great part was fo very ditterent from the 
Notions, and Practices, and Intereſts of 
thoſe Ages and Perſons to whom they were 
publiſhed. ** Inſomuch that ( as a great 
Man ſaid of old ) © roſuppoſethe World 
©© to be brought to the reception of theſe 
* Doctrines [without a Miracle, might 
*© juſtly ſeem the greateſt Miracle that 
© ever Was. 

And in particular, that the Books of the 
Old Teſtament. had ſuch Divine Atteſta- 
tion, the very Books themſelves frequently 
appeal to, or at leaſt give us the Hiſto- 
ry of ſuch things of this kind as could 
neither be withſtood and denied by the 
Men of the preſerit Age when they 
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were done, nor confuted by thoſe that 
came after ; beſides the famous Spirit of 
Prophecy , which diſplayed it ſelf all 
along, thoie times (of which more by 
and by. ) 

And then for the New Teſtament, be- 
ſides all the Miracles wrought by our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles, that one of his Re- 
{urreaion was a thing both ſo notorious 
ro be obſerved , and fo eaſie to have 
been confuted if 1t had heen falſe, that 
there is no colour of reaſon to doubt of 
it, and conſequently none to doubt of 
his DoCtrine: and then in the Apoltles 
times, that miraculous ability of ſpeak- 
ing with all kind of Tongues, which 
was ſuddenly beſtowed upon the Chri- 
ſtians on the famous days of Pertecoſt, 
Aft. C.2.v. 1. was a thing equally ſtn- 
pendous in it ſelf, and irrefragable in 
its Evidence of the Chriſtian Religi- 
ON. 

Now | have ſh:zwed you before, that 
whatſoever point hath been once ſuffici- 
ently proved, 1t muſt be true for ever,and 
there can be no reaſon to expect after- 
Miracles for Confirmation of it. 

Laſtly, It is obſervable that the ſeve- 
ral parts of Holy Scripture , I mean 
the Books ofthe Oid and New Teſtamenr, 
( as they are uſually diſtinguiſhed ) do, 
like a pair of Indentures, juſtifie one a- 
nother, and allure us that there can be 
no fraud nor forgery in either of them ; 
tor betidesthat, they bearing witneſs to 

one 
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one another, one of them cannot be falſe, 

unleſs the other be ſo too; and ifeither of 

them be proved by Articles, the other 

would be fully aſtured by the ſame means, 

__ had no Miracles peculiar to it 
elt. 

Beſides this I ſay, it is, in the firſt 
place, certain that theſe ſeveral Books, or 
Parts of Holy Scripture were written 
and publiſhed in ſeveral Ages of the 
World which were very remote from 
each other, and conſequently by ſuch 
Men as could poſlibly hold no corre- 
ſpondence or confederacy with each o- 
ther, 

And then again, ſecondly, it is as plain 
alſo that ( for inſtance ) the Old Teſta- 
ment foretels, many Ages before, what 
things ſhould come to paſs many Ages 
after ; wherefore if tboſe things come to 
pals accordingly, there can be no doubt 
but God inſpired thoſe Men that prophe- 
lied thoſe things : and if the New Teſta- 
ment, on the other ſide, contain a Rela- 
tion of ſuch Events as fully anſwer to thoſe 
Predictions, then are both of them moſt 
certainly true. 

And now laying theſe four things to- 
gether, and only ſetting aſide the de- 
mand of preſent and daily Miracles, 
which I have ſhewed to be unreaſonable 
to expect, I pray teil me, Bophilus, what 
farther evidence can any ingenuous Man - 
require in {uchacaſe as this is ? 


Bioph. 
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Bioph. To ſpeak the truth from my 
Heart, I cannot tel]. 

Sebaſt. Why then I hope, Biophilas, 
you think your ſelf now concerned in 
thoſe ſacred Records, and for the time 
to come will make them a principal part 
of your ſtudy, eſpecially the New Teſta- 
ment. 

Bioph. I plainly ſee I onght to do ſo; but 
why do you lay the Emphaſis eſpecially on 
the New Teſtament ? 

Sebaſt. For noleſs reaſon than becauſe 
that part of Holy Scripture contains 
the cleareſt and fulleſt diſcovery of the 
Mind of God, as being the ultimate and 
moſt perfe& Declaration of himſelf, made 
by the very Son of God in humane Na- 
ture. 

Bioph, I am hitherto an uttcr ſtranger 
fo the Contents of thoſe Books; ( to my 
ſhame be it ſpoken ) I pray therefore, give 
me in ſhort the Summ of them. 

+ $umm  Sebaſt. Nay, for that you muſt excuſe 

of th: New me, and let me by all means adviſe you 

Feſtzment. to ſtudy the Books themſelves, they are 
eaſjc to be had, and1I can aſlure you, you 
will receive greater Satisfaction, and profit 
more by that courſe, than by any Epitome 
I can make of them, 

Bioph. Nay, good Sebaſtian, it is not 
my Intention to decline the reading of 
the New Teſtament, but you perceive 
{ have loſt too much time already, there- 
fore Jet me again requeſt you to give 
m9 { at leaſt) a compendious view = 

tag 
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the principal things contained in theſe 
Writings. 

Sebaſt. Since you will have it ſo, I 
comply with your deſires, and as far as 
I can comprehend ſo great and weighty 2 
Subje&t, and fo full a Writing in my Mind, 
I muſttell you, The New Teſtament princi- 
pally conſiſts of theſe three things. 

Firſt, An exact and excellent rule of Ho- 
ly Living, by comforming our ſelves to 
which, we ſhal] moſt certainly pleaſe God, 
and moſt effeCtually procure his Favour. 

Secondly, The moſt powerful and ef- 
feftual motives to provoke us to an uni- 
form and thorough compliance with the 
aforeſaid Rule. 

Thirdly, The moſt proper means and 
aſſiſtances to that end, that ſo we may 
not only be incouraged to undertake, 
but inabled to accompliſh that Holy 
courſe which is propounded and pre- 
ſcribed. 

This (1 take it ) is a Summary of the 
whole Goſpel, at leaſt ( as I ſaid ) the 
principal Contents of it. 

For by the firſt of theſe Particulars we 
have a Law given us to guide our Conſci- 
ences, and a generous Model or Dehſign 
of raiſing and improving the ſtate of Man- 
kind. 

By the ſecond our AﬀeCtions are infla- 
med, and our endeavours encouraged pro- 
portionably to the deſign aforeſaid, and 
by che laſt particular our inſirmities are re- 
lieved, and weare aſlured of attaining that 
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glorious Deſign, if we be not wanting to 
our ſelves. 

Bioph. 1 wonder 1 my heart what made 
you ſo unwilling to gratifie this requeſt of 
mine ; by this little glimpſe which you 
have now afforded me, 1I ſee plainly thar 
thoſe Books contain a very admirable 1n- 
ſtitution, unleſs it be that you have fome 
ſtrange art in repreſenting things, and 
railing ones Opinion. 

Sebaſt. No, allure your ſelf, Biophilus, 
there is no art in the caſe, but the mere 
excellency of Chriſtianity appearing in 
its genuine Colours, as you will be more 
throughly convinced when you have ſtudi- 
ed it well, andeſpecially have made ex- 
periment of it in practice. 

Bioph. As cold and diftident as my tem- 
per hath been hitherto, Il am now on the 
{udden inflamed, I am inamoured on this 
Idea of Religion you ſpeak of : pray 
therciore explain theſe things more fully 
tome; and firft I deſire to know more par- 
ticularly what the peculiar Laws and 
Rules of this Inſtitution are. 

Sebaſt. For that, Biophilirs, you muſt 
know, that this Inſtitution of the Goſpel, 
being ( as I faid ) the laſt and ultimate 
Revelation of the Divine Wil}, mult con- 
{equently be more exaC: and perfeCt than 
any other ; yet notwithſtanding it is not 
deſtructive, but only perfetive of thoſe 
that went before it: and therefore, as it 
contradicts no former Prophecy or Re- 
yelation of God's Will ; ſo it repeals no 
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Law of Nature or Reaſon, derogates from 
no Rule of Piety, Gratitude, Civility or 
Humanity, but only adds to them and 
improves them; for ſo our Saviour him- 
ſelf hath rold us, He came not to deſtroy mat. 5.17. 
the Law or the Prophets, but to fulfil them. 
So that indeed the Chriſtian Inſtitution 
is a pandect or dipgelt of all that is grave, Phil, 4. 8. 
aecent, prudent, wvertuous or praiſe-worthy, 
all which things, it not only re-inforces 
by more powerful Arguments ( as I will 
ſhew you by and by ) bur requires every 
of them in greater Perfection. ut now the 
Supplement or Addition it makes to all 
thoſe, Is that which is to be called the pe- 
culiar Character of this Religion,and thar, 
I think, may be reduced to theſe three 
Heads. 

Firſt, It injoins a more excellent and ſpi- 
ritual Worſhip of God. 

Secondly, A more refined Purity of 
Heart and Life. 

Thirdly, A more noble, generous, and 
diftufive Charity. 

1, The Goſpel preſcribes a more Spi- 
ritual Worſhip than was in uſe in the 
World before ; for onr Saviour exprelly 
affirms, The time now comes when the true gh, 4 2+, 
worſhippers ſhall worſhip the father in ſpirit 24, _ 
and truth, and gives the reaſon, becauſe More Spc 
God 1s a ſpirit, &c. Tt is true, Cod ever —_ M 
was a Spirit, and it is impoſſible hz ſhould pecali ds 
ever have been otherwiſe ( as I have required 
ſhown you before ) but his Spiritual Na- the &% 
ture was not ſo well underſtood hereto- /** 
tore, 
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fore, whilſt he was wont to repreſent 
himſelf by Fire, or in humane ſhape a- 
mongft Men; and whilſt he required to- 
have a Temple built for his reſidence, 
as if he required an External State of 
Grandeur or bodily accommodation ; 
and laſtly, whilſt he required Sacrifices 
and Oblations to be made to him of 
ſuch things as are of value amongſt Men, 
as if he was a neceſſitous Deity, and uſed 
to eat and drink as his Worſhippers do. 
But now, ſince he hath given proof of 
his mighty Majeſty, without thoſe viſt- 
ble appearances, and the Sons of Men 
are better inſtructed that he is a pure 
Spirit without all mixrure of Matter, 
and infinitely full, perfe&t and happy in 
himſelf, without any Acceſſion of other 
things to him : Henceforth he will not 
be worſhipped with the Steams of Blood 
and Fat, nor pleaſed with clouds of In- 
cenſe, but with hearty. Adorations, with 
raiſed AfﬀeCtions, with the Contemplati- 
ons of pure Minds, with inward Reve- 
rence and Admiration of him, with de- 
vout Prayers and Praiſes offered to him, 
with Love, with Truſt and Confidence 
in him, and endeavours of conforming our 
ſelves to him ; This is the Worſhip that 
is ſuitable roa good , an happy, and a 
{piritual Being, yet not excluding bodily 
Expreſſions of Reverence neither, but as 
principally requiring the former, and ma- 
king this latter only the acceſlary and cf- 
tet of that. 

2, The 
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2, The Goſpel requires a more refi- Purity of 
ned Temper of Heart and Life than was _— 78 
uſually praQtiſed, or eafie to be arrived 


at. before z namely, it preſcribes to our 


inward Man as well as oor outward Acti- aw » 
ons, and that our Hearts be pure as well Chriftia- 
as our bodily Members; that our Rea» 7% 


ſon have the maſtery of our Luſts and 
Paſſions, fo that we neither indulge our 
ſenſuality in the intemperate uſe of Plea- 
ſure, nor live asif we were born to eat 
and drink, but bein ſome meaſure above 
the guſto and reliſh of bodily entertain- 
ments; that we ſubdue our Paſlions and 
Inclinations to Anger and Revenge, and 
ſoar above the tempeſt of this World, ſo 
as to deſpiſe the uſual cares, and fears, and 
ſolicitudes of the preſent Life, and enjoy 
our ſelves in a kind of Divine Tranquility 
and Security. 

The generality of Mankind, both Jews 
and Pagans, thought it a mighty felicity 
to hoard up Riches, to graſp Civil Power, 
a raviſhing thing to ſwim in lenſual 
Pleaſures, and nothing was counted either 
more {weet or more brave than to re- 
venge a Mars ſelf when he thought he 
was affronted ; but as the glory of all theſe 
things is faded by the light of the Go- 
ſpel, ſo the defires of them are to Þ2 
mortified by the Laws of Chriſtianity ; 
the Mind is to be freed of thele ſordid 
entertainments, and to be taken up with 
more pure and ſpiritual Delights, with 
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of Wiſdom and Knowledge , with the 
Glory of Conqueſt ( not over other Men, 
but ) over our ſelves, our brutal Luſts, 
with the Joys of God's Favour, and the 
peace of our own Conſcience. 

3. And laſtly, This Religion requires 
a larger Spirit, and a more noble and 
diffuſive Charity than agrees with the 
common Standard of the World, or than 
was preſcribed by any other Religion. 
The Charity of a Pagan commonly ex- 
tended no farther than his Family and 
Friends, or at moſt to his own City and 
Countrey ; and that of the Jews to 
their own Nation and Religion only: 
but to love their Enemies was by both 
of them look'd upon as ſo far from ne- 
ceſlary, that it was thought impoſlible 
and abſurd. Whereas this In{fitution re- 
quires us to love our- very Enemies, and 
thoſe that mortally hate us; to render 
good for evil ; to embrace all the World 
in our Aﬀedctions; to look upon all 
Mankind as our Brethren, the Children 
of one common Parent ; that there be 
no Men fo filly or peeviſh, ſo mean and 
contemptible , or ſo remote from- us in 
Blood, Countrey, Manners or Opinion, 
but we be ready to do all good Offices 
toward them; to oblige them by kind- 
neſs; and to conquer and over-power 
them by real inſtances of good Will 
and indearing Carriage. This ( as I 
take it ) is the Summ of the Chriſtian 
Law, and the peculiar CharaQer of that 
Religion, 
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Religion, at leaſt ſo far as concerns the rule 
of living. 

Bioph, You have thus far, I confeſs, de- 
ſcribed a very brave iInſtitution, but ſure 
all this is only matter of ſpeculation, or at 
moſt a draught of ſome Monaſtick Order ; 
it 1s poſſible perhaps in their retired way 
of living ( where they are free from the 
temptations and provocations that are in- 
cident to other Men ) ſomething at this 
rate may be pretended to, or at leaſt 
dreamed of, but ſure theſe Laws are too 
ſtriCt to be practicable, or indeed poſlible 
to the generality of Mankind, and then ac- 
cording to your own rule they cannot come 
from God, who muſt be ſuppoſed ſo wiſe 
as to know what Men are capable of per- 
forming, and to be too juſt to require im- 
poſlibilities. | 

Sebaſt. You will better judge of that. 
matter by and by, when you have con- 
{iidered the Motives and Aſſiſtances this 
Religion affords, as well as the Rules it 
preſcribes : for yon know that things of 
this nature are difficult or calie in pro- 
portion to the incouragements to under- 
take and conflict with them. Great re- 
wards raiſe great Spirits, and you can 
never tell what any Man will come to, 
till yon underſtand what Inducements 
and Motives he ſhall be ated by : now 
by that time you have heard what re- 
mains to be ſaid concerning the Chri- 
{tian Religion, LI do not doubt but you 
will pronounce it to be every whit as 
fecible 
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fecible in praCtice as noble in ſpeculation. 
The pecu- Bioph, You fay right ; for God's ſake 
liar M0. therefore go on, and in the next place re- 
SE preſent to me the Inducements the Goſpel 
ments of affords a Man to live at ſucha rate as you 
chz Goſpel, have ſpoken of. | 
Sebaſt. Why then, the ſecond thing re= 
markable in the Goſpel is, the powerful 
Morives it makes uſe of to provoke Men to 
an uniform compliance with its Laws, and 
they are eſpecially theſe three. 
Firſt, Itcharms Men by a lively draught 
of the Divine Goodneſs. 
SeconCely, It provokes them by the Ex- 
ample of our Saviour. 
Thirdly, It inflames them by the pro- 
miſe of Eternal Life. 
The firſt 1. The Goſpel makes fo lively a Re- 
More is preſentation of the Divine Goodneſs 
the Drome 3nd Clemency, eſpecially in the free 
GC Pardon and total Abolition of all Sin 
tvely and = 
powerfully PAIt (upon Condition of a generous Pi- 
{er jorth in ety and Vertue for the timeto come) thar 
rke Goſpel. it powerfully works upon Mens ingenuity, 
and melts them into a compliance with 
the moſt difficult terms that ſuch Goodneſs 
can be capable of propounding to them 
and requiring of them. Do but think 
with your ſelf, if you had ſo far often- 
ded your Prince and violated the Laws of 
your Countrey, that Majeſty was exaſpe- 
rated, and Juſtice armed with ſeverity 
againſt you, ſo that you was under a 
terrible Sentence, and expecteda ſpecdy 
Execution 3; now 1n this caſe if notwith- 
| ſtanding 
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ſtanding your Prince ſhould condeſcend 
to make you an offer of Pardon and 
full Reſtitution to your former capacity, 
upon certain terms z Would not you (1 
{ay ) be willing to enter upon a very dif- 
ficult Service, and undertake the moſt 
hazardous Enterprize ? Would you then 
be nice and captious, or ſtand carping 
and capitulating? Nay, would you not 
be inflamed with Reſolution, ſpirited by 
Gratitude, and find your ſelf to become 
more than your ſelf, in ſuch anunderta- 
king ? 

Now this is the caſe, Biophilus : we have 
infinitely offended Almighty God in the 
whole courſe of our Lives, and ſo are 
juſtly fallen under his Diſpleaſure, inſo- 
much that a Sentence of Eternal Death 
15 paſs'd againſt us; notwithſtanding, in 
the Goſpel an Overture of Reconcilia- 
tion is made , and upon thoſe terms I 
mentioned even now, he offers to re- 
ceive us into Favour, that all our Sins, 
how many and great ſoever, ſhall be 
blotted out , and never come in re- 
membrance again ; the Sentence ſhall be 
revoked ; we ſhall never be upbraided 
with our Follies; no cloud ſhall hang 
over 1s; no ill Charatter be upon us ; 
but our Conſciences ſhall be quiet, and 
Guvd Almighty will everlaſtingly ſhine 
upon us. Now can any Man in this 
caſe expoſlulate the terms with God Al- 
mighty ? Can he find in his Heart to 
complain of the trouble of his Service, 
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the difficulty of Self-denial, or think it 
hard to be obliged to forgive other 
Men upon condition of God's forgiving 
him ? No ſurely : he will heartily cm- 
brace the Propoſitions; he will love 
and thank God with ail his Soul, and 
rejoice in diffculty it ſelf, that he may 
give proof of his gratitude , and be 
only ſorry that he can give no bet- 
ter evidence of it : in a word, he will 
be inflamed in his Reſolutions, and win- 
ged in his endeavours of ſerving and plea- 
jing ſuch a God : a God of Mercy, rich 
in Mercy and Goodneſs, pardoning Iniquity, 
Tranſareſſion and Sin ; forgiving old and 
great and the moſt diſ-ingenuous Sin- 
ners. 

Bioph. Oh ! Sebaſtian, you break my 
Heart: enough, enough ; I cannot for- 
bear 

Sebaſt. The ſecond Motive of the 
Goſpel is the Example of our Saviour 
himſelf: this it ſets before us, and by 
this it provokes us to compliance with 
the Laws aforeſaid. That he was the 
very Son of God, the Brightneſs of his 
Glory, and the expreſs Charatter of hi; 
A1ajeſty, T have intimated before, and all 
the miraculous Glories of his Birth, Life, 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion to Heaven 
have abundantly demonſtrated it ; row 


that He ſhonld come down from Hhea- 


ven to Earth, and there frame himſclt 
to an exact conformity to the aforeſaid 
Laws of the Goſpel, is not a greater 


inſtarce 
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inſtance of his admirable Self-humiliation, 
than of the incomparable Excellency, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of thoſe 
Laws, in that they are ſuch as God 
himſelf thought fit to be ſubje&t to them 
himſelf, as well as to recommend them to 
us. 

For now certainly no Man can be fo 
prodigiouſly abſurd, as to account it a 
mean drudgery to be converſant in that 
way of worſhipping God which the Go- 
ſpel teaches, ſeeing Chriſt Jeſus himſelf 
made it not only his buſineſs but his de- 
light. 

No Man ſurely can think himſelf hard- 
ly uſed, 1! he be a little reſtrained in the 
uſe of bodily Pleaſures, ſince the Son of 
God, when he was in Humane Fleſh dif 
dained them. 

No Man can be ſo fond as to admire 
Riches, and Honours, and the Preferments 
of this World, which our Saviour could 
have had in the greateſt meaſure that is 
imaginable, if he had not deſpiſed them : 
no Man can bs ſo madly paſlionate, as 
to think that to revenge himſelf is a 
great point of Glory, and that itis un- 
manly to omit it, when he obſerves the 
Son of God, who could have done it 
effeCtually, inſtead thereof, only praying 
for his Enemies : nor can any Man be 
ſo mean-ſpirited as either to be vainly 
pufted up with Proſperity , or fink un- 
der Adverſity, Reproach, or. the deep- 


eſt Contempt imaginable, that ſees the 
L 3 Son 
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Son of God to be the pooreſt, meaneſt, 
and moſt ignominioully | treated of all 
Men. 

Beſides, it is farther conſidered that 
there is no colour for any Man to pre- 
tend an impoſſibility of the thing , or 
impotency in himſelf to perform any of 
the forementioned, or any other duty of 
Chriſtianity, ſince our Saviour performed 
them all in Humane Nature, wherein 
he was ſubje@ to the ſame infirmities, 
allaulted with the ſame temptations, 
and preſled with the ſame neceſlities 
that we are ; he had the ſame Fleſh 
and Blood, felt the ſame pains, was hungry, 
thirſty and - weary, as we are, and fo 
there is no excuſe to be made in our caſe 
that would not have been as reaſonable in 
his. 

Now all this conſidered ( together 
with the mighty power of example in ge- 
neral, as that it takes away the pretence 
of Ignorance, baffles the Plea of Impo- 
tency, ſhames Cowardiſe, and kindles 
Emulation ) cannot but have the force of 
a mighty Motive, and prevail upon all in- 
genuous Perſons to caſt away every weight 
and the ſim that beſets them, and to runwith 
Patience and Courage the Race ſet before 
them, 

3. But the third and moſt powerful 
Motive of the Goſpel is yet behind, 
and that is the promiſe of Eternal Life 
to all thoſe that frame themſelves by 
the Rules aforeſaid. And that CO 

| | the 
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the beit that other Men can hope for, is, 
to rot in their Graves, and everlaſtingly 
to be forgotten ( but that will not ſerve 
their turn, for they ſhall certainly ſuf- 
fer the vengeance of Eternal Fire ; ) 
Theſe, on the contrary, that live by the 
Laws of the Goſpel, ſhall be raiſed again 
out of the Duſt, and out-live the very 
Heavens in unſpeakable and endleſs Fe- 
licity. 

That this is not a Dream, but a real 
Truth you may be thus allured. Firlt, 
For the poſſibility of ir, becauſe I have 
ſhewed you already that God is a neceſ- 
{ary Being, and mult live forever 4 and 
therefore he that had it in his power to 
make things out of nothing, cannot want 
ability to preſerve ſuch things in being as 
it pleaſeth him. And then, Secondly, That 
he will do ſo, is the great promiſe of 
the Goſpel, which he delivered by his 
own Son, and whereof he hath given A&s 17 
aſſurance in that he raiſed bim from the *" 
Deaa, 

Now, Biophilus, this is ſuch a thing, 
this Living for ever, I fay, is ſuch a 
Motive, that it is able to make a Man 
to Gdefie all difficulty ſo far as even to 
be inflamed the more by the apprehen- 
fon of it, and to ſtick at nothing but 
fat impoſlibility ; but never any Man 
yet. had the folly to obje&t that in the 
caſe: it may be ſaid to be difficult to 
maintain a conſtant attendance upon 


God's Worſhip, a little uneaſie to deny 
L..4 our 
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our preſent delight and pleaſure, ſome- 
thing againſt the Grain to ſtifle our pal- 
ſions, and to lay aſide revenge ; but never 
any body ſaid 'or thought any of them to 
be abſolutely impoſſible. 

For It 1s plain in experience that many 
Men have undergone greater hardſhips 
than any are required in the Goſpel, 
either to demonſtrate their Love, or to 
purſue their Paſſjon ; in compliance 
with their Fears, or for the ſake of 
their Intereſts; ſometimes out of Flat- 
tery, and ſometimes out of mere Reve- 
rence of ſome Perſon ; but at any time 
for ſelf-ſecurity and preſervation : Now 
whatſoever may be done upon thoſe in- 
conſiderable grounds, moſt certainly can- 


_ *not be impoſſible to be done when E- 


Matt. 11, 
JO. 


ternal Life -is at ſtake : and this being, 
as I have ſaid, plainly propounded in 
the Goſpel as the great Wager to him 
that runs that Race, and withal being 
impoſſible to be obtained npon any 0- 
ther terms, muſt needs make the Yoke of 
Chriſt ſeem ( at leaſt comparatively ) ca- 
fie, and his Burthen light, And ſo much 
for the ſecond principal point of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

 Bioph, Now, Sebaſtian, you have in- 
creaſed my wonder more than ever, 
though, I muft confeſs, you have tranſla- 
ted it to another ſubject ; foraſmuch 
as whereas I ſuſpected before the poY- 
fibility of complying with thoſe ſtrict Laws 
of the Goſpel, now I am as much a- 
+emg | | ma7ed 
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mazed that any body ſhould complain of 
difficulty in them, thoſe things conſidered 
which you have laſt repreſented. | 

Sebaſt, God be thanked for that 
change, Biophilus, but your wonder of 
the ſecond ſort will be yet heightned, 
when you conſider allo the afſiiſtances 
that the Goſpe) affords us towards the 
performance of what it requires, which 
is the third and laſt of thoſe things - 
whereby I deſigned to repreſent the 
ſumm of it to you; and (to be ſhort ) 
that conſiſts principally in theſe two 
things. 

1. Theinward aſſiſtance and co-opera- 7% 4 
tion of God's Holy Spirit. pw ; 

2. The outward advantages of. the So- which T 
cicty of his Church. Goſpel af- 

Firſt, He that by his Son hath required f0r4s t- 
ſuch things of usas the aforeſaid, namely, wag 
Spiritual- Worſhip, Purity of Heart, and ,o of its 
univerſal Charity, hath alſo promiſed by Lans. 
his Divine Power to co-operate with us Firft , the 
in the diſcharge of them, and then there © "gr 
can be no ſuch thing as impoſſibility, nor ;;” Hil 
ſcarcely ſo much as dithculty in the caſe: $pirir. 
for what is impoſſible to Almighty Pow- 
er? Or what burthen-can there be to 
compla'n of, when we -have ſuch an 
helper ? 

But the meaning of this is not; that 
God will do all for us without us, fo 
as that we ſhall be only paſlive, and re- 
cipients of his Impreſhons, as ſome 
haye Very. abſurdly fanſicd : for then all 

the 
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the ats of Piety and Vertue would be 
more properly Gods Acts than ours, 
and could be capable of no praiſe or 
reward as proceeding from us : and be- 
fides, this could not be called Divine 
Afiſtanee, but his Creation rather, ſince 
in fuch an exertion of his own Omnipoten- 
cy, he did wholly over-bear or ſuperſede 
our endeavours. 

But the meaning is' this, That when- 
foever any Man ( in Contemplation of 
the Motives and Incouragements afore- 
faid ) ſets himſelf in earneſt to comply 
with that which God by the Laws of 
the Goſpel hath made to be his duty, 
from thenceforth he ſhall not only havethe 
benefit of a common Providence in up- 
holding and ſtrengthening the Powers of 
his Mind, nor only find the effects of a 
more eſpecial Providence in removing Ob- 
Racles, and making his wey eaſie to him, 
but by the vital Power and Efficacy of the 
Divine Spirit his Mind ſhall be more en- 
lightned to ſee the excellency of the thing 
he goes about ; his Will ſhall be confirmed 
and ftrengthened in its choice and reſolu- 
tion ; his AﬀeCtions quickened in the pur- 
ſuit and execution of that choice : and a- 
bove all, his Heart ſhall be cheared in the 
whole enterpriſe with unſpeakable Joy. 
and many times with an admirable and ra- 
viſhing proſpect of the Glory that ſhall 
attend and crown his performance. 


| This 
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This our Saviour promiſed to the 
Chriſtian Church before he left the 
World and aſcended to Heaven , viz. 

That he would this way be preſent with Matt, 28. 
them to the end of the World, and hereof 20 

he gave a great earneſt when on the 

famous day of Pentecoſt the Holy Spirit Afts 2. 1. 
came in a very prodigious manner up- 

on all the Apoſtles and Chriſtians that 

were aſlembled together as the Repre- 
ſentative and Seminary of his future 
Church ; and it was done ( amongſt o- 

ther reaſons )) to give aſlurance that he 

was mindful of his promiſe, and that 

all Ages after might juſtly -expeCt the 
preſence of his Spirit with them ( though 

not {o viſible as in that extraordinary in- 

ſtance ) which accordingly good Men at 

all times find trne by comfortable expe- 

TIcnce. 

Bio, h. This which you now tell me is 
the ſtrangeſt thing that ever [ heard of 
in my Life ; if this be true, it will be ri- 
diculous to object difficulty againſt the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, for upon this Sup- 
poſition It 1s plain there can be nothing 
but ſottiſhneſs or obſtinacy, cowardiſe 
and credulity,to hinder a Man in obſerving 
the Lawsof it. But I pray however pro- 
ceed in your method, and ſhew me alſo, in 
the next place, what are thoſe external 
helps and advantages which you inti- 
mated ? 

Sebaſt. The external advantage of this 7** amy 
Religion which I eſpecially — ® wh—4 

c 
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fiance of the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Church, 
#he Goſpel, that is, the Son of God the Author of 
— this Religion, ordered that all thoſe who 
the $Soci. imbraced it, and became his Diſciples, 
ety of « ſhould not content themſelves to live fing- 
Church, ly and ſeparately, as if they were uncon- 
cerned one in another, but unite them- 
ſelves into a Body or Spiritual Polity ; and 
that although they were to be reſpective- 
ly ſnbje&t ro the Civil Governments un- 
der which they lived ( at leaſt fo-far. as 
the Laws of Men intrenched: not upon 
thoſe of his Religion ) yet they were to 
be under a ſtrifter tye of Unity amongſt 
themſelves, and to become a diſtinct Cor- 
poration under peculiar Officers, as well 
as for peculiar ends and purpoſes. Nor 
was this a mere arbitrary or politive Law 
of his, and to be obſerved only becauſe he 
was commanded it, bur as it was injoined 
with admirable Wiſdom on his part, ſoit 
was no leſs of {ingular advantage to all his 
Diſciplesin innumerable reſpects, ſome of 
which I am ingaged to repreſent to you in 
particular. 
The prez: And firſt, The. Conftitution of this So- 
alvantages Clety of a Church , was an excellent Ex- 
o Church- pedient for the preſerving and holding 
v014e'#* vp of the Doftrine of Chriſtianity in the 
World, and for the Prevention both of 
Corruptions and Errors in the Laws, and 
of miſtakes in the great Motives and In- 
couragements of this Religion, Hence 
the Church is called- by the Apoſtle 
; Tim, 2, St» Pant, The Pillar ana Ground of Truth i 
IS, no! 
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not that the Church properly gives au- 
thority to the Doctrine of our Religion, 
for that it hath immediately from our 
Saviour himſelf, and from the Miracles 
wrought by God to atteſt it ( as 1 ſhew?d 
before ; ) but becauſe the Church was the 
conſervatory of the Books wherein the 
Doctrine was written, and a witneſs of 
the aforeſaid proofs made of the Divinity 
of it, and competent to ſecure us from im- 
poſture, and to preſerve and hold forth 
thoſe ſacred Books that contained it as 
the ſumm and code of our Religion. Ac- 
cordingly it is obſervable, that in the rage 
of Pagan Perſecution in the time of Dio- 
cleftan, and when the Enemies of this Re- 
ligion grew to that heighth of Pride and 
Confidence, as to promiſe to themſelves to 
root out all m:mory and remains of Chri- 
ſtianity, the care and zeal of this Society 
preſerved this ſacred depoſitum of Holy 
Scripture intire to after Ages, when other- 
wiſe private Perſons would or might out 
of fear and weakneſs have delivered them 
up to be deſtroy'd. 

Again, ſecondly, This way of incorpo- 
rating Chriſtians in the Society of a 
Church, was a morecaſie and ready way 
for the Inſtruction of the tleveral Perſons 
of which that Society conſiſted, and ne- 
cellary for the publiſhing, explaining, 
and inculcating the Doctrine and Laws 
of their Religion to them. For if our 
Saviour had appointed Paſtours and nota 
Flock ( unleſs he had made the former 


ws . 
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as numerous almoſt as the latter ) it had 
been impoſlible that they ſhould have in- 
ſtructed all his Diſciples ; but now he 
having appointed and obliged them to 
join together in a Body, the ſame Pa- 
ſtour and the ſame Labour that inſtrus 
one may inſtruct many. It 1s in this 
caſe as it is with thoſe Creatures that 
need the aſſiſtance, and are fed by the 
Hand of Man, God hath ordered them 
by Nature to join 1n Flocks and Herds, 
that they might be the more capable of 
Hamane Culture, and anſwer the labour 
and care Men beſtow upon them ; whereas 
wild Beaſts, they live fngly, and there- 
fore are left to ſhift for themſelves. Now 
this is a great advantage to all the Diſci- 
ples of this Religion, that thoſe that can- 
not read nor ſtudy, nor are capable of 
feeding themſelves, by this Society of a 
Church, God hath provided a way for 
their conſtant and eafie InſtruQtion by the 
publick Miniſtry of his Goſpel. 

Moreover, thirdly, By means of ſuch a 
Society and Officers appointed over it, 
there is proviſion made for the Reſolution 
of all Doubts, and for the eaſe and ſatis- 
fation of melancholy and perplexed 
Conſciences, which is a ſingular advan- 
tage of this Inſtitution of a Church: 
For it 15 not to be ſuppoſed but that 
there will be a great number of well- 
meaning Men who may either want 
parts and. ability fo judge of ſeveral 
things that may concern them, or may 
want 
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want leiſure to conſider ſo maturely as 

a difficulty may require, or may not be 
impartial enough in their own caſe to 
guide their own Conſciences; now for 
the relief of ſuch as theſe, it is of great 

uſe to be in the Society of a Ehurch 
where God hath appointed ſuch to be 
Officers in it who have the Spirit of the 17ai, 61. 
Lord upon them to preach good tidings to the 1, 2 
meek, to bind up the broken hearted, and to 
comfort thoſe that mourn ;, ſuch as have 
made it their buſineſs to ſtudy the more 
difficult points of Religion, that they may 

be able zo ſpeak a word in ſeaſon to him 1g5 co. , 
that faimeth, and whoſe JDuty and Pro- 
vince it is not ſo much to make publick 
Harangues to the Flock, as by particular 
application to remove Scruples, to ſolve 
Difficulties, and provide for Emerpences 3 

and all this they may well be ſuppoſed to 

be able to do with great ſincerity and 
impartiality, as alſo with great Authori- 

ty, as being hereunto appointed by God 
himſelf, and aſliſted herein by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Fourthly, There is this farther advan- 
tage of this Inſticution of a Church, that 
the Members of this Society are not on- 
ly more likely to animate and inflame one 
another in the ways of Vertue and Piety 
by mutual example, but alio being concer- 
ned in one another, as of the ſame Body, 
and for the Honour of their common Fau |: 
and Religion, are authorized to watch 
over one another, to corre the crro-» 

- neous - 
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neous, to admoniſh the careleſs, to reprove 
the vicious, to ſtrengthen the weak; to in- 
courage the good, and, in a word, are 
obliged in an extraordinary manner to all 
Offices of Charity and Pity towards one 
another. 

All which together muſt needs be a 
mighty means of ſecuring both the Do- 
Qtrine and Practice of Religion and of 
promoting all the ends of it. 

When a Man hath not only the com- 
fort of his private Conſcience whenſoever 
he doth bravely, but the publick Accla- 
mations of the whole Church ; and contra- 
riwiſe, when he doth any thing baſely and 
viciouſly, he is not only under the ſe- 
cret laſhes of his own guilty Mind , but 
expoſed ro ſhame and reproach, and .in- 
currs the Cenſure of the whole Society. 
When a Man cannot be fantaſtical and 
affet Novelty, bnt ſuch an honourable 
Body is concerned for his danger , and 
obliged to uſe their endeavours to re- 
claim him, and if that be inſucceſsſul, 
arc put to make a publick Lamentetion 
for him: nor, on the other ſide, can 
any Man acquit himſelf as a worthy 
Champion for the Truth, and miſs of 
a Laurel in this World, ſince he fhall 
be ſure to have the Gratulations and 
honourable Eſteem of ſuch a Society. 
Now if there were no ſuch thing as a 
- Church conſtituted, there would be ve- 
ry few Men found that would take care 
of thoſe things, and eſpecially few that, 

| would 
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would venture upon the ingrateful Of. 
fice of Reproving : or if perhaps ſome 
Perſons might be «found who had zeal 
enough to undertake it, yet as in that 
caſe it would not eafily appear to be their 
duty ; ſo neither could it be performed 
with that authority and ſucceſs as now it 
may. 
But then for the more ordinary Of- 
fices of Charity, ſuch as pitying and com- 
forting the weak, ſuccouring the oppreſ- 
ſed, and relieving the neceſlitous ; theſe 
would not only be coldly performed , 
bur indeed would be thought to be no du- 
ties at all, if there was no ſuch thing as 
a Church whereby Men are incorporated 
together. For beſides that we hind very 
little of this thought of or pra@iſed a- 
monelt thoſe that are not of this Society 
we may alſo generally take an Eſtimate of 
Mens Aﬀection to the Church of Chriſt, 
by their Charity to the Members of it. 
But if Men believe thereis ſuch a Socie- 
ty as a Church inſtituted, and they con- 
ſider themſelves as Members of it, then 
even ſelf-love { which makes others un- 
charitable ) renders theſe highly charita- 
ble, becauſe they then look upon others 
as Members of the ſame Body with them- 
ſelves. 

Fifthly and Laſtly, The Eſtabliſhment 
of the Society of a Church, and thereby 
of publick Worſhip, -is an Exnedient of 
nnſpeakable comfort and incouragement 
£9 all bumble and modeft perſons, and 


eſpe- 
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eſpecially to ſuch as are truly contrite and 
broken-hearted, in the addreſling their 
Prayers to Almighty God, animating 
them againſt their Senſe of the Guilt of 
their Sins, the unworthincſs of their 
Perſons, the imperfeCtion of their pray- 
ers, and aftording them many Arguments 
of hope for ſucceſs beyond what they 
could expe from their private Devo- 
f10Ns. 

Whilſt they conſider, in the firſt place, 
that they are now In God's Houſe, or 
Court of Regueſts, where he uſcs to give au- 
dience to poor Suppliants, 

Again, Secondly, T hat their deſires are 
put. up by the Hands of God's own Mini- 
{ter whom he hath appointed to preſent 
Petitions to himſelf. | 

Thirdly, That their Prayers are not 
offercd up ſingly and alone, bur in con- 
junction with the Devotions of ſo many 
other more holy Perſons as the whole 
Church conhliſts of , ſo that they may 
hope to ſpeed the better for ſuch compa- 
ny, and eſpecially by the united Efficacy 
of ſo many ardent Aﬀections. 

And, Laſtly, The Faith and Hope of 
ſuch Men is wonderfully ſtrengthened by 
the Contemplation of the great Propitia- 
tion for ſin, made by our Saviour, and 
repreſented to their Eyes on the Lord's 
1Tablein the Holy Communion. All theſe 
things were mightily eſteemed by the 
Chriltians of old, and certainly are great 
advantages, 

And 
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And thus I have now laid before you the 
peculiar Laws of the Goſpel, and ſhewed 
you alſo the admirable encouragements, 
and the ſingular Helps and Aſſiſtances God 
hath afforded ns towards the obſervance 
of thoſe Laws, and the Proſecution of 
that Religion. Is there any thing more I 
can ſerve you in ? 

Bioph, Yes, I plainly ſee there is a 
great deal more I may learn of you : 
but God be thanked, and I heartily 
thank you for what I have learned hi- 
therto. 

Sebaſt. You remember I have opened 
to you the Grounds and Reaſon of Re- 
ligion in general, and thence led you to 
the Chriſtian Religion in particular, and 
by the line of that I have now brought 
you to the Church, 'and there I leave 
you in good hands, and I pray God be 
with you. 

Bioph. You have brought me to ſee the 
folly of my own Prejudices, which I a- 
gain thank God and you for: I am con- 
vinced of the Reality and Neceſlity of 
ſome Religion or other, and of the Ex- 
cellency of the Chriſtian Religion above 
all that ever I heard of, or what I could 
have imagined; and now I intend in ear- 
neſt to bethink my {lf how to live accor- 
dingly. 

Sebaſt, Remember withal to keep 
cloſe to the Church, and be conſtanc 
and diligent in attendance upon the 
publick Worſhip of God there, that 
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will be a means both to keep up that good 
7ea] which you are now under. and to 
preſerve it from running out into wild Ex- 
Lravagancies. 

Bioph. | will, Sebaſtian, by God's 
Grace, I will, and in that courſe hope to 
come to Heaven at lait. 

Phil. What, Brophilus , will you turn 
Knight-Errant now ? 

Bioph. You ncither can nor will, 1 
know, Prilander, fo much upbraid me 
with my former folly, as my own Heart 
viill do it tor me ; but I will endeavour to 
make amends for that by my future di- 
ligence. 

Phil. Ah! God forbid, Biophilus, that 
I, who am ſenſible of my own many 
Sins, ſhould upbraid your Errors. I 
embrace you with all my Heart, ] hear- 
tily welcome you into the way of Hea- 
ven ; there I am ſure the Angels rejoice 
at this bleſſed Change, and nothing leſs 
than Devils can repine at it, and they 
muſt be a ſort of deſperate Wretches a- 
mongſt Men that can upbraid you for 
what 15 paſt. 

Sebaſt, Well, good night to you both, 
Gentlemen, I-doubtit grows late. 

Phil. I hope, good Sebaſtian, you are 
not weary of well-doing; I was unwil- 
ling to interrupt you and Biophilus in 
your diſcourſe hitherto, both becauſe it 
exccedingly confirmed and improved 
me in what (I thank God ) I did be- 
leve already, and eſpecially becauſe 1 

did 
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did not doubt of a good Iſſue of it upon 
my neighbour ; but I have all this while 
waited for an opportunity to ask your ad- 
vice In a caſe or two of very great con- 
cernment ; and now I intreat you allow 
me the liberty to do it. 

Sebaſt, I pray God my power be an- 
ſwerable to my will to ſerve you ; What 
is the matter, Philander ? 

Phil. There are theſe two things I 
would crave your direction in : 

Firſt, by what means a Man may 
maintain his ground, and keep ſtable 
and ſteadfaſt in Religion in diſtraQted 
times ? 

And, Secondly, What courſe he ſhould 
take to maintain an even temper and con- 
ſtant chearfulneſs of Spirit under all the 
accidents of the preſent Life ? 

Sebaſt. Oh ! Philander, there you have 
tied me by the Leg ; I cannot ſtir a foot 
from you : thoſe two inquiries are both 
ſo neceſlary at all times, and ſo peculiarly 
ſeaſonable at this time, that I ſhould 
neglect my ſelf as well as you, ifI ſhonld 
not be willing to conſider of them with 
you ; and it's pity we have not time more 
fully to treat of them. 

But I pray, in the firſt place, let of $5464 
me know what you mean by Stability #y in &-- 
in Religion? Would you have a Man be #2 
peremptory in his judgment, and unmo- 
yable from his firſt perſwaſions what- 
ever they were? Do you think it un- 
lawful or diſhonourable for a Man ever 
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What 15 
meant by 
Stability 


and Con- 


ſtancy in 


Religion, 


to change his Opinion in Religion ? This 
methinks is no better than a Reſoluti- 
on, never to be wiſer than a Man is at 
preſent; nay, to be always a Child and 
never to out-grow his youthful preju- 
dices and follies : you know it is the 
hard fortune of ſome Men to have been 
il] educated, and to have bad Principles 
inſtilled into. them in their injudicious 
years, and it cannot be imputed to ſuch 
Men as a vicious Levity or Inconſtancy, 
but a very vertuous and commendable 
thing upon maturer judgment todiſcard 
{ich Old Wives Fables or juvenile Fan- 
cies. 

Phil. 'No, Sebaſtian, 1 do not think the 
Minds of Men ſhould be after the manner 
of uninhabited Lands, and become prims 
occupants; nor do I] call Perſeverance in 
an Error Stability , but Stubbornneſs and 
Obſtinacy. The meaning of my firſt 
queſtion therefore is only how a Man 
ſhall be inabled to ſtand firm and tight 
to the Truth of Chriſtian Religion, 
that whereof his Judgment is convin- 
ced by good Reaſon, and whereof he 
hath had good Proof and Experience ; 
{o that he ſhall neither be always try- 
ing and ſeeking, and diſputing and 
doubting on the one hand, nor on the 
other, in danger to be hector*d out of 
his Conſcience by any terrour , nor 
wheedled and complemented out of it 
by flattery and infinuation, that no Ex- 
ample of great Men, or of the multi- 
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tude may biaſs him, nor Sophiſtry of cun- 
* ning Men cheat him of his Religion, 
no Atheiſtical Perſon droll or railly him 
out of it, nor Scurrility make him aſha- 
med of it. 

Sebaſt. I did not doubt but that was 
your meaning, and ( as I ſaid before ) 
that 1is a very welghty and important 
queſtion, both in reſpe& of the many 
Temptations that may at ſome times e- 
ſpecially put a Man's Conſtancy hard to 
it; and in reſpe& alſo of the miſchief 
of yielding or being baffled in that parti- 
cular, 

The Temptations and [Dangers of this 
kind (as you have well intimated ) are 
many : for a Man may. be either under- 
mined by Policy, or battered by plain 
force; he may be wheedled by Comple- 
ments, or born down by Authority ; im- 
poſed upon by Rhetorical flouriſhes, or 
circumvented by Sophiltry ; or ſome man 
may indulge his Curiolity to try all things, 
who hath neither the judgment to diſcern, 
nor the courage to hold faſt that which is 


beſt. 


And on the other fide, the miſchicf The mij. 
of yielding in this caſe, or of fore-go- chiefs of 
ing the truth ( by what means ſoever it £9 "4 


. » Jnconſtainc 
be) is very great, For doubtleſs Di- in Religtes 


vine Truth, eſpecially that of the Go- 
ipel, is a very great depoſetum, a mighty 
truſt which God hath repoſed in us, and 
he that is falſe to it, and either ſoftly 


or fillily delivers it up, is a Traitor 
M 4. both 
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both againſt God, and his own Soul. 

His ſins againſt God , ungratefully under-, 
valuing ſo great a Bleſling as the know- 
ledge of true Religion, and playing faſt 
and looſe with it, as if the Goſpel was fit 
only to ſerve a turn. 

And he intolerably wrongs and cheats 
himſelf, abandoning the only effeCtual 
Principles of true Piety, and the means 
of improving himſelf to a capacity of e- 
ternal Happineſs, For it is a mighty 
miſtake ( as I have noted before ) for a 
Man to think that all Religions are alike, 
or that ſo a Manbe true to any Principles, 
the purſuit of them will bring him to 
Heaven. 

It is true, ſometimes Men are better 
than their Opinions, as we ſee amongſt 
the ſeveral ſorts of deluded Settaries : 
there are ſome which we cannot but in 
charity judge to be good Men, but then 
it muſt be when the miſtake is only in 
ſome Notion . or inconfiderable Tencts, 
and when otherwiſe they are right for 
the main; but where{the error 1s funda- 
mental, or in the ſubſtantial part of Re- 
ligion, then the very Sinews of Picty are 
cut, and a Man's zeal in ſuch a caſe will 
be wild and fruitleſs. For as in Nature, 
it 1s 1mpoſlible for Water to riſe higher 
than its Source or Fountain , fo It ſeems 
co be ( at leaſt next to) impoſlible in mo- 
rality, that a Man ſhould be better than 
his Principles. T herefore, ſaith our Sa- 
viour, Emhcr make the tree good and his 
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fruit good, or the tree corrupt and his ſruit 
corrupt ; for a corrupt tree cannot bring 1c... 
forth good fruit, &c. And again, if the 22. 
light that 1s in thee be darkneſs, how great yatt.s. 
its that darkneſs ? As if he had ſaid, © It 23. 
*istrue, a Man may with-hold the truth in 
* unrighteouſneſs, and be worſe in his Lifc 
* than the Principles of his Mind and 
*© Conſcience did require; but if a Man's 
* Principles themſelves be nought, and 
* if he have embraced a bad Religion, 
** what good can be expected from him ? 
Therefore, I ſay, a Man horribly cheats 
his own Soul, who upon any pretence, or 
under any Temptation whatſoever, for- 
ſakes or blanches the true Principles of 
Religion. | 

Nay farther, I think it worth the ob- 
ſerving, that the very unſettledneſs of a 
Man's Mind, if it be but in mere Opini- 
on, and although he ſhould all the while 
keep cloſe to the great Principles of 
Religion, 1s a great impediment to the 
growth of Piety and Vertue, For as we 
ſee a Tree, by bcing often removed ( al- 
though it ſhould be {till to a better Soil ) 
is hindred both in its growth and fruitful- 
neſs; ſo we find by ſad experience, 
that thoſe who are the molt buſie Diſpu- 
ters, and who moſt aftect Novelty and 
change of Opinions, do little more than 
make a noiſe or a ſhew in the World, but 
are ſo far from improvement 1n their 
Lives and Tempers, that contrariwiſe 
they grow apparently more - pallionate, 
4 proud, 
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proud, ambitious, © cenſorious and Schil- 
matical. 

But to be ſure he that is facile, and 
unreſolved in his Principles, and »f a 
duC:ile Conſcience, ſhall never bz: able 
to do any honour to his Religion or to 
himſelf. 

As for his Religion : Who ſhall per- 
ſwade me to be of his Principles, whom 
] perceive to be unreſolved of them him- 
ielf ? | 

And for the eſteem of his Perſon that 
is mutable, this will be his fate, That 
he ſhall be ſcorned as a Renegado by 
thoſe very Men that at the ſame time 
glory in having made him a Proſelyte. All 
which things ( and a great many more, 
which I need not mention to you ) do ef- 
fectually recommend Stability and Con- 
ſtancy in Religion. 

Phil. I am well aware of the truth of 
what you ſay, and thereupon I do the 


more earneſtly intreat you to give me 


your Advice in the caſe, that I may con- 
tinue ſtanch and ſtable againſt all the Aſ- 
failants of my Religion, and ſo avoid all 
the miſchiefs yon have given me war- 
ning of, as conſequent of Levity and 
Changing. 

Sebaſt. It is not ſo difficult to give 
advice in this caſe ( and that ſuch as 
would effeftually do the buſineſs too ) 
as It is hard to find Men that ask for 
It in earneſt and with intention to fol- 
low it: for ſome, as I told you before, 

think 
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think it a very indifferent thing what Reli- 
gion they are of, ſo they have any thing 
that is called by that name, at leaſt if it 
be Chriſtian, and they can ſee the Ap- 
pearance of a Church, and the Ceremo- 
nies and Appendages of Religion amongſt 
them. 

And ſome are ſo ſilly as to think there 
Is no change made if they have but the 
old Names of things left them ; like the 
Romans 1n their degenerate times, that 
ſuffered themſelves to be tamely wheed- 
led out of their ancient Liberty, fo long 
as the name of a Commonwealth, and a 
few other terms of Art were retained. 
Such Men will take Braſs-Money for 
good Pay, if they ſee but the uſual Face 
and Inſcription upon it, and you may ſafe- 
ly ſteal away their Gooſe if you ſtick but 
down a Feather in thz room of it. Some 
are ſo childiſhly fond of Pomp and Ce- 
remony, that if there appear more ot 
that than ordinary, they will believe 
Religion to be only improved and not 
changed. 

Some again have ſuch a ſickly longing 
after Novelty, that they will be always 
making Experiments though it be at the 
hazzard of their own Sonis, and ſome 
love their Religion well enough if ir 
coſt them nothing - but they will run 
no hazards for it. And in fine, there 
are others Thar think it a wiſe thing to 
ſ3crifice a Conſcience to gain a potent 
Friend, and a 2oodly purchaſe to buy the 
preſent 
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preſent World with the loſs of that which 
is to come. h 
But I am fatisfied of the ſincerity of 
your Temper, and therefore in anſwer to 
your Demand, I recommend to you theſe 
three or four things. 
Direions 1, In the firſt place, you know that your 
= Religion, I mean that which you have 
nen iable Deen trained up in by the Church of 
in the true England, and which you have always 
eligion. profeſſed, is a Scriptural Religion, 2. e. 
{uch an one as hath not merely preſcri- 
bed for it ſelf by cuſtom ( though it be cer- 
tainly elder than thoſe that do fo ) nor de- 
rived it ſelf from that headleſs Monſter, 
unaccountable Tradition, no nor yet from 
the Subtilty of HumanePhiloſophy(though 
it have more reaſon to plead for it ſelf 
than any other) but hath taken its riſe 
from Holy Scripture and Divine Revela- 
tion, and conſequently as it is to be pro- 
ved, ſo it is to be diſproved thence, or 
nothing can be {aid to the purpaſe againſt 
It, 
x- Kee Therefore my firſt Advice is, That you 
coſe rs ſtudy the Holy Scripture diligently, and 
the Holy ſtick cloſe to that ; that, as St. Paul hath 
SeriÞrure2 aflured us, is given by inſpiration of God, 
2 Tim. 3; 4rd 1s profitable for dottrine, ſor reproof, 
16. for inſt ruttion in righteouſneſs, that the man 
of God may be perfett, throughly furniſhed 
1 Pet. 3, For all good works, and from thence a Man 
Is. mnay be able to give a reaſon of the hope that is 
in him, 1.e. make a ſufficient Apology for, 
and Defence of his Religion. p 
I do 
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I do not mean hereby, either altoge- 
ther to evacuate the authority of laud- 
able Cuſtom in ſome certain caſes; or 
much lefs, that either Tradition or Hu- 
mane Learning was to be fligheed ; nor 
leaſt of all, that the Scripture was ſo 
far a meaſure of our praQtice,as that every 
thing vecame unlawful and not to be ad- 
mitted in praCtice, which is not to be pro- 
ved by expreſs Scripture. 

For God ſuppoſed us to be Men of un- 
derſtanding when he gave us Divine Re- 
velation, and thought fit to leave ſome 
Circumſtances of things to be defined . by 
Humane Prudence. 

But this I think is certain, that if we 
pretend our Religion to be derived from 
Scripture, we muſt then admit nothing 
which is contrary to that Rule, no nor 
account any thing to be eſlential to it 
which that hath not provided for. 

For as it could not ſtand with the Di- 
vine Wiſdom to abound in ſuperfluities, 
or to give expreſs direCtions for what was 
{ufficiently provided for before ; ſo nei- 
ther could it conſiſt with his Goodnels to 
provide a Rule which wasdefeCtive in Ne- 
-eſlaries, 

And this I think ( by the way) was 
the prime cxcellency of the Reformati- 
on, that ( although ſome things perhaps 
might be erroneous, and many things 
imperfect in it ) yet it revived the true 
Canon of Chriſtian Religion, the Ho- 
ty Scripture, and fo put into Mens Hands 
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an cali and certain Rule to go by, for 
beiides other advantages of this Rule, 
ic {ets us upon even ground with the 
moſt cunnirg Adverſaries, and forces 
them to play upon the ſquare with us, 
Foraſmuch as this- ( as to the main lines 
of it ) 1s fitted for all Capacities, that 
every Man may ſee the Grounds of his 
Religion. 

As tor Example, if any Man ſhould per- 
{wade meto worſhip an Idol, or to wor- 
thip the True God by and under an Image, 
let fach a Man ule all the Art and Sophi- 
itry he can, he will never be ableto impoſe 
upon him that ſtudies and ſticks to the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. 

Or it another ſhouid go about to per- 
{wade me there was an eaſier and ſhor- 
ter way to Heaven than by an Holy 
Life, and that there might be either 
Diltinctions or Diſpenfſations, or ſore 
way or. other of Commutation found 
out whicn would excuſe me that trouble 
and do my bulineſs as wel] : I can never 
be cheated into ſuch a Perſwaſion 
whillt LI conſult the Holy Scripture, 
which 1s as plain and as full as can be 
defired in both thoſe caſes : Therefore, 
as I ſaid, ſtick cloſe to the Holy Scri- 
pture, as you delire to hold your Reli- 
210N, 

2. But if it all happen that either 
any thing in the Scripture ſhould ſzem 
ſo obſcure, or that the Sophiſtry of cun- 
ning Men ſhould caſt ſach a Miſt before 

us 
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us that we are not able to determine 
our ſelves what to do. Then, in the ſe- 
cond place, we are to reſort to our Spi- 
ritual Guides, which God hath ſet o- 
ver us, who have baptized us into, and 
trained us up in our Religion, to help us 
Our. 

This is alſo a means of Stability of 
God's own appointing ; for the Apoſtle 
hath told us that God hath erected thoſe 
Orders of Men in his Church that we 
ſhould mot be as Children toſs'd to and fro 
by every Wind of Dottrine, and by the 
cunning craftineſs of Men who lie in wait 
to deceive, And theſe having made it their 
whole buſineſs and ſtudy to be fit for 
their Office, and to be acquainted with 
the Depths of Satan, as well as the 
Myſtery of Chriſtianity ; I mean, to be 
able to deteC(t the Frauds and Sophiſtry 
of Deceivers, as well as to underſtand 
and explicate the Holy Scripture, and 
the deep Points of Religion ; and being 
alſo ordinarily to be preſumed, Men of 
Prudence and Experience : it muſt needs 
be very fit that theſe ſhould be conſulted 
and hearkened to with reverence, e- 
ſpecially by thoſe that have been deiti- 
tute of the aforeſaid Advantages, and it 
is very unreaſonable that any Man 
ſhould make ſo great a Change as that 
of his Religion is, without the bcit Ad- 
vice and moſt mature Deliberation of this 
kind, 

And this 1s eſpecially to be heeded = 
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this preſent Age when ſuch crafty Game- 
{ters are abroad that uſe ſuch Legerde- 
main, and to cogg the Die ( as the Apo- 
{tle*s Phraſe imports in the fore-menti- 
oned place when, I ſay, there is ſacl 
Fox-kke Craft, and ſuch Methods of De- 
ceit to gain Proſelytes, That the neglect 
of this Caution ſcems to be the principal 
defect and danger of the Members of this 
Church. The Men of other Perſwaſions, 
follow their Guides with an 1mplicite 
Faith, and a blind Obedience, and are 
ſcarce permitted the uſe of their Reaſon, 
or to chuſe for themſelves even in the 
moſt indifterent things. And if we will 
not uſe ſo much Deference to our Pa- 
itours as to think they may ſee farther 
than we in controverted Cafes ; we 
{hall be in danger to hold our Religion 
no longer than till we ſhall be briskly af- 
taulted. 

3. He that would be ſtable in his Re- 
Iifion, muſt learn to contemn the pre- 
{ent World , without which both the 
former advices will be uttterly inlignt- 
ficant for his ſecurity againſt Apoſtalie. 
It a Man have the preſent World in 
admiration, it will dazle his Eyes, blind 
his Judgment, prejudice his Mind, bribe 
his Aﬀections, and debauch his Con- 
{cience 5 for it cannot be but Religion, 
and the things of another World muſt 


. be cheap with him that over-yalues the 


preſent. 


Fudas, we know, fold our Saviour at 
the 
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the vile rate of thirty pieces of Silver ; 
but Preferment and Honour, Wealth and 
Glory, are ſo great motives, that the De- 
vil had the confidence to hope to prevail 
ypon our Saviour himſelf to fall down 
and worſhip him, when he ſhewed him 
the Kingdoms of the World, and the Glory 
of them, and offered them to him at that 
Price. 

To ſwim in Pleaſure, flow with Wealth, 
and be at the top of the World in Glory, 
what will not this do with unmortified 
Hearts ?- Such Men in ſuch a caſe will ( it 
may be ) at firſt ſtrain Curteſie with Con- 
ſcience, and find out a thouſand Shifts and 
Diſtinctions to excuſe themſelves ; but 
rather than fail ( and if that will not do ) 
they will cut the knot they cannot un- 
tie, and rudely break with Conſcience, 
rather than withſtand ſo great allure- 
ments. | 

Therefore, Philander, if you and I 
would ſtick faſt to our Principles, we 
muſt fit ſomewhat looſe to the World, 
we muſt entertaiti no great opinion con- 
cerning Wealth and Honour, . but be 
content with little things for the pre- 
ſent, and comfort our ſelves with the 
ExpeCtation of great in another World. 
We muſt conſider with our felves how 
vain and empty. thoſe things are, cven 
in this Liſe, and whilſt they. are enjoy'd, 
and eſpecially how. perfeCtly they vaniſh, 
and are of no ayail at all at the Day of 


judgment : We muſt look at the things 
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2 Cor. 4. which are not fſeev , and ay: eternal, the 
uit, crown of life (1mean ) which God hath 
ReV-2.10- prepared for all thofe rthat are faithful to 
che death, Then ſhall we be ſtable as 
the eenter- of the Earth, unchangeable as 
the Heavens, brave and cour#geons ſo 
as to fcorn allurements, contemn dan- 
ger, and be true to our real Intereſt, 
our Conſcience, our God, and our Reli- 
Sion. 
4. Fervent , 4: If «ſpecially to all theſe, in the laſt 
1nd con. Place, we join fervent and conſtant Prayer 
flant Pray-to God: for we are not to truſt to our 
er to God. ſefves, but commend to him the fixing our 
minds atfd eftabliſhing onr hearts ; he 
made them: and knows them, and he only 
cah confirm and ſtretigthen them againſt 
all our own folly and levity, and againſt all 
the temptations of the Devil ; he can pro- 
vide that we ſhall not be led into temptation, 
or however, that no temptation ſhall overtake 
us but what we ſhall be able robear ;, he can 
deliver us from all the- fnares that ſhall 
be hid for ns, and help us to elude all 
ſophiſtry ;/ and, in a word, can vpoh e- 
mergency, and in the very nick of time, 
beſtow upov ns ſuch a ſpirit and wiſdom 
Luke 21, 4s zone of our adverſaries ſhall be able to 
15, withſtand, | 

Theſe, Philander, are the moſt eſfeCtual 
things I can think of for the preſent, in 
anſwer to your firſt queſtion. 

Phil. 1 thank you heartily, Sebaſtian, 
for the great ſatisfaCtion you have gi- 
ven me, and I ſhall make it both my 

| own 
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own care, and the matter of my Prayer 
to God, that neither the levity of my 
own Mind, nor the importunity of o- 
thers, ſhall tempt me from the good old 
way of the Church of England ; and 
that neither any effort of Wit or Power, 
the blandiſhments of Proſperity, nor the 
ſtorms of Adverſity, ſhall ſtagger my Re- 
ſolution. 

And now , becauſe I wonld not be 
troubleſome to you too long, be pleaſed 
as briefly as the caſe will bear to re- 
ſolve me alſo in my ſecond inquiry, 
namely, By what means I may maintain 
a conſtant chearfulneſs of Spirit in the 
cotrſe of Chriſtianity. Yon made it e- 
vident at the beginning of this preſent 
Conference, that there is fach a thing 
attainable, and you will not wonder 
that I am inquiſitive after ſo ineſtztmable 
a good : And therather becauſe ( it is 
in vain to be aſhamed to tell you what 
you cannot but have obſerved your ſelf 
in me) for my own part, though Iam 
ſometimes very comfortable ; and now 
and then as full of joy as my Heart can 
hold, yet at other tires ( whether it be 
occalioned by ary error of my Life, or 


Inquiry 


by the effeft of ry Conſtirution-of Body, ,'7 7. 
or the weakneſs of my Mind, I "Sm 4 
not tell "it is quite otherwiſe with me, aan may 
and my Spirits ſink as 16 as they were mainai: 
high before. Now therefore give me*" yg 
your advice how 1 ray rfhamtain an even ſoirimual 


temper 6f chearfulnefs, fo that I may Conjer: 


N 2 neither 
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neither ſeem to be Infidel nor Enthuſiaſt, 
neither diſparage the Power of Religion 
by meannelſs. of Spirit, nor render it ſuſ- 
pected to be merely the aCting of a part by 
my over-doing and pretending to too high 
flights of Joy. | 

Sebaft. This ſecond inquiry of yours, 
Philander, is no leſs uſeful than the for- 
mer, for ( as you have well intimated) 
not only the happineſs of a Man's own 
Life depends upon it, but the Reputation 
of Religion it ſelf is very much concerned 
in the temper of Spirit, which he expreſ- 
ſes under it. For what ſtranger to Reli- 
gion would not be afraid of it, that ob- 
ſerves the melancholy Complaints, the 
perpetual Scruples, the doleful Sighs and 
diſmal Countenances . of ſome -that pre- 
tend to it ? And on. the other hand ; 
What ſober Man would- not take it to 
be an Enthuſtaſtick Frenzy , when he 
obſerves. Men. to be rapt up into the 
third Heaven ( at leaſt in their own con- 
ceit) but can give no rational. account of 
it ? And again ; what wiſe Man ſhall ob- 
ſerve the uncertainty of Mens temper in 
this reſpect,.,and not ſuſpect whether that 
can have any ſolid Foundation it {ſelf 
whoſe Effefts are ſo volatile and incon- 
ſtant ? 

This being the conſequence of the 
caſe, it is very fit it ſhould be provided 
for accordingly. Now though what 1 
have ſaid already whilſt I was anſwer- 
ing Ziophilus's Objeftions againſt the 

cOm- 
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comfortableneſs of Religion, will in a g ood 
meaſure come up to this point, eſpeci- 
ally if you lay all thoſe things together 
which were occaſionally ſcattered through 
that diſpute ; yet for your ſatisfaCtion, as 
well as for the importance of the mat- 
ter, I will not grudge the pains to re- 
{ume that ſubject, and give you my 
thoughts more fully and dire&tly now, 
which before I did only briefly and by 
the bye. 

Now in order to the determining of the 
method and means of ſettled peace and 
an even temper of Spiritual Comfort, 
it 15 neceſſary that we diſcover the ſeve- 
ral cauſes of the Interpretcation thereof, 
and when we have found them, if we 
can apply proper and peculiar Remedies 
to each of them, then we ſhall do your 
buſineſs. 

As for the former, viz. the cauſes of 
the Unevenneſs of a Chriſtian's Spirit, or 
the Interruptions of his Spiritual Com- 
fort, they are eaſily found out, and I do 
not doubt but they may be reckoned to 
be theſe five following : 

Namely, either, r. Unevenneſs and 
Irregularity of Life. Or, 

2. Undue Apprehenſions of God. - Or, 

3. Miſtake of the terms of the Goſpel. 
Or, 

4. Sad Accidents externally. Or, 

5. Melancholy of Body. p 

1. [nthe firſt place, I account the Irre- Ton 


gularity of Mens Lives to be a very com courſe of 
| N 3 mon 
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Pietyis the mon and the moſt ordinary caule of the 


firſt and 
principal 
means of 
a conſtant 


Unevenneſs of their Comfort. 
All vertuous AQtions have naturally 
Peace and Tranquillity belonging to 


and even them ; for, beſides the pleaſant Air of 


__ of good Reputation that attends them, and 
cars. 


that a Man who hath the leaſt value for 
applauſe that can be, 1s, notwithſtanding, 
inſenſibly made more chearful by ir, it is 
a great deal more to have a Man's own 
Conſcience approve him, and eſpecially 
when he conſiders that he doth what 
God is well pleaſed with, and that which 
he will not fail one way or ather to give 
Teſtimony to, and ſhew his Approbati- 
on of. 

On the contrary, all vicious Attions are 
naturally uncomfortable ; for, beſides the 
infamy that attends them, they have guilc 
inſeparably adheres to them; and God's 
diſpleaſure intailed upon them. For as 
he can never either hate Vertue or love 
Vice without a flat Contradiftion to his 
own Nature, fo neither can he, or will he 
_— upon the one, or ſhine upon the 0- 
ther. 

Now therefore if a Man be habitual- 


_ ly vicious, he muſt needs be habitually 


ſad and miſerable ( without that more 
miſerable and ſordid Refuge, Drunken- 
neſs, that filthy Doſe for the Gripes 
of Confcience.) And if a Man be habi- 


_ tually Good and Hely, and maintains a 


eonftant courſe of Pigty and Vertuous 
Aftions, he will be habitually confortable 
| | an 
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and under a conſtant ray of light and glo- 
ry. But if a Man be upand down in his 
life, ſometimes good, and ſometimes bad, 
or at leaſt ſometimes brave and generous, 
and at other times flat and careleſs, he 
cannot expect that his comforts ſhould be 
more conſtant than he himſelf is : for the 
eſfefts muſt follow the condition of their 
cauſes. 

In this caſe thercfore the Diſeaſe leads 
to the Remedy, he that would maintain 
an even temper of Peace in his Conſci- 
ence, muſt be ſure to maintain an even 
courſe of. Vertue and Piety in his Life.For 
it is not only impoſiible to ſecure the for- 
mer without the latter, but it is ridiculous 
to pretend toit ; nay farther, if it ſhould 
happen that any Man found his Heart 
chearful extraordinarily upon other terms, 
he would have juſt caule to ſuſpect a dely- 
ſion of the Devil. 

God is conſtantlyof the ſame Mind, 
Religion and the terms of happineſs are 
conſtant and ſettled , therefore there can 
be no way to conſtant Comfort in the 
one, or Hopes1n the other, but by be- 
ing conſtant to our ſelves and to our 
duty ; nor can there be any cauſe of un- 
certainty, but the unſettledneſs of oyr 
own Hearts. But if a Man live ſo, as 
that it become matter of difficult diſpute, 
whether he be a good Man or no, it 
muſt needs be much more ſo, whether 
he ſhall go to Heaven or no, and then 
I think itis out of diſpute, whether ſuch 

N 4 a Man 
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a Man can be comfortable or not. Let 
the Man therefore that aims at a ſettled 
Peace, be ſure to be conſtant and thorough 
paced in his duty, that it become not on- 
ly a biaſs upon him, but the very method 
and habit of his Life ; and let fooliſh Peo- 
ple, if they will, call this formality and a 
road of Religion, for if it bea road, it 1s 
certainly the narrow one that leads ta 
life; for never is Religion as it ſhould 
be, till it become thus natural and habi- 
tual. Yet leſt any Man ſhould by reaſon 
of the eaſineſs of this ſtate, when it is 
arrived at, interpret it to be but forma- 
lity , let him withal embrace all oppor- 
tunities of doing not only ſtritly neceſ- 
ſary duties, but brave and generous aCti- 
ons, that ſo he may demonſtrate zeal as 
well as conſtancy, and an ardency of af- 
feftion to God and Goodneſs; and he 
that takes this courſe, ſhall effeftually ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the firſt cauſe of un- 
comfortableneſs. | 
2. Fhe ſecond cauſe of ſpiritnal de- 
jeCtion I reckoned to beundue apprehen- 
llons of God , and this generally goes a 
great way in the diſquiets and diſorders 
of moſt well-meaning but weak People ; 
for whereas, if things be rightly conlſi- 
dered, the yery firſt Notion of a God 
1s an everlaſting ſpring of hope, and tne 
right underſtanding of his Goodneſs is 
the great ſweetner of a Man's Spirits, and 
that which principally diſpoſes him to 
chearfulneſs ; it is common with weak or 
| ___ deluded 
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deluded People either to receive ſuch 
Impreſſions from others, or ignorantly 
to frame ſuch an Image of God in their 
own Minds as they muſt eternally hate, 
but cannot poſſibly love. And if the 
Thoughts of God be unpleaſant to them; 
it muſt needs follow that all the duties 
of Religion muſt go on heavily, and 
when they have done, their hopes mult 
be flat, and all about them looks melan- 
choly. 

The principal thing I aim at in this 
place, is when Men have ſuch a Notion 
of God as'renders his Actions as neceilary 
as his Nature; and becauſe ( as I have 
ſhewed to Biophilus ) he was from Eter- 
nity, and could not but be, therefore 
they conceit he cannot but do what- 
foever is done as neceſlarily as he ex- 
iſts, and ſo unawares they ſet a ſurly 
and rigid Fate over themſelves inſtead of 
a wiſe and good God. For in purſuance 
of this Notion they conclude he muſt be 
juit to extremity, and that he 1s bound 
to vindicate himſelf rigoroutfly , ſo that 
he cannot abate or remit of his own 
right, but muſt exact the utmoſt Far- 
thing ; and on the other ſide, they fancy 
that he cannot but do all the good he 
doth, and muſt upon neceſſity of nature 
make all the Expreſſions of kindneſs that 
are pollible, 

The former of theſe is very horrible ; 
for ( though in one reſpect it renders 
God leſs than a Man, for we both can 

T. ( and 
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( and ought .in many caſes to ) recede 
from our own right, yet upon the whole ) 
it muſt needs be an hard Chapter, nay, a 
moſt killing Conſideration to ſuch imper- 
fect and guilty Creatures as we arc, to 
think our ſelves under a God that cannot 
pardon properly, that can paſs no At of 
Grace, but muſt rigidly exa&t his Right 
one way or other : for then what can my 

rayers, and Tears, and Repentance, 
and even Reformation it ſelf ſignifie ? 
And though there be a Mediator and a 
SatisfaCtion ſpoken of in the Goſpel, yet 
the apprehention of ſuch a ſupreme Being 
15 able to render even that Remedy ſuſpi- 
cious, or however to make a Man's Heart 
ake and tremble all the days of his Life ; 
but to be ſure he can take no delight in 
God, whatever hopes he may have ina Sa- 
V1our. 

And then, on the other ſide, the ap- 
prehenſion of the neceſſity of the Acts 
of Divine Goodneſs renders him as con- 
temptible as the former made him ter- 
rible. For who can think himſelf bound 
to love and thank him for that which 
he could not chuſe but do? And be- 
1des, this renders all Prayers and Ad- 
dreſfles to ſuch a God as fruitleſs as the 
other. For what need I pray to him 
that cannot do otherwiſe than he 
doth ? 

But the miſtake all this while lies 
here; ncither of theſe ſarts of Men con- 
ſider that God 15a free Agent, and con- 
Pe ſequent- 
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ſequently ( though he cannot chuſe but 
be juſt and righteous in all his dealings, 
yet. ) he is bound by nothing but his own 
good pleaſure to exerciſe ſuch , or. ſuch 
inſtances of Juſtice. He may puniſh, 
or he may pardon upon what terms 
he pleaſes, and ſo. far as he pleaſes ; 
He hath Mercy becanſe he will have Mer- 
cy, and becauſe Mercy pleaſes him: And 
ſo for his Goodneſs, though he is in- 
finitely full and perfect, and conſequently 
delights to communicate himſelf to his 
Creatures, yet all the Inſtances and Ex- 
preſſions of it are free and voluntary ; 
he is not bound to do ſuch things mere- 
ly becauſe they are good in the pe- 
neral, but accordingly as his own Wiſdom 
dire&ts him, and as they fhall ſerve the 
Ends of that in particular. And then 
every good Man that lives under theſe 
Apprehenſions may be generouſly com- 
fortable, and neither be tempted to de- 
ſpiſe God as a ſoft and good-natured 
Being, on the one fide, nor tobe horri- 
bly afraid of him, and hate him, on the 
other. 

3. Another cauſe of Uncomfortable- K##t p- 
neſs is, when Men do not rightly under- x 
ſtand the terms of the Goſpel, but ei- ;nyer and 
ther miſtake the Opinions and Tradi- demand of 
tions of Men for the Definitions of God, the Goſpe? 
or at leaft confound what God deſigns ” come” 
to bring us up to by the Goſpel as a [.,,., 
State of Perfection, with what he ſtriftly peace. 
requires 2nd infifts ypon as the Conditi- 

| . ONs 
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' oris of Salvation. Hence it comes to 
paſs that they are not able to make any 
good Judgmentof their own Eſtate, but 
are either apt to comply with the flat- 
teries of their own Hearts, and pro- 
nounce comfort to themſelves upon too 
looſe terms; or on the other ſide, to 
yield to their own Melancholy by too 
{evere and rigid a Cenſure of themſelves; 
or laſtly , will waver between both , ac- 
cording as they meet with a New Book, 
a New Saying, or an unuſual Accident , 
and ſo be by hits ſad or cheartull, as it hap- 
PeNs. 

Now for this, it is to be conſidered , 
that though the Goſpel ſometimes ſeems 
to be very ſtrict and ſevere, or at 
leaſt very accurate in its Preſcriptions , 
which it doth , partly for the Honour 
and Perfection of that Rcligion , part- 
ly by that means to ſcrew us up to as 
bigh a Pitch as poſſible : For it is cer- 
tain if our Copy or Rule ſhould be low 
and mean, our endeavours would be 
flakned , and our performances would 
fzll ſo very ſhort that we ſhould not be 
tolerable Chriſtians : Again, on the 0- 
ther fide, though the ſame Goſpel at 0- 
ther times ſpeaks . very condeſcendingly 
and ſeems to make ſo great allowances 
to human Infirmity, as if it wasa very 
eaſic matter to be ſaved ; and this it doth 
to incourage eſpecially men of melan- 
choly and dejected Tempers , and to 
bear them up againſt the ſad mm” +" 
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they are apt to make either upbn their 
former Sins, or their daily Infirmi- 
ties. 

Yet all this while God is of one Mind, 
and the New Teſtament hath a determi- 
nate Senſe : 

Namely, That whatſoever ſhall give | 
evidence of a Man's Sincerity, 5. e. that 
he hath a Principle of Divine Life in him, / 
and a true Love of God and Goodneſs, | 
this ſhall be ſufficient to his Salvation 
and ” ny an this = = = 
cepted, io nothing more is indiſpenſably 
required. Ee _ Ce 
\ For the Salvation or Damnation of 
Men depends not upon Punctilio's or nice 
Points of Diſpute, as if God had a Mind | 
-by the means of a ſubtil Interpretation, to | 
ſave and damn Men arbitrarily, therefore | 
he lays no ſtreſs upon their being, or not 
being, of ſuch an Opinion, nor takes the 
advantage of a Ceremony under or over z 
for the Apoſtle hath told us, Thar the Rom. 14 
Kingdom of God is not Meat and Drink, but "7: 
Righteouſneſs, Peace, and' Foy in the Holy 
Ghoſt ;, and again, That neither Circumct- Gal. 6: 15. 
ſton availeth any thing nor Uncircumciſion, but 
a New Creature. 

Nay, it is true alſo that God decides 
not Mens final Eſtate ( one way or other } 
merely upon the account of ſuch Duties 
performed, or ſuch Sins committed : but 
that which he principally looks at in 
this caſe is an ingenuous or diſingenuons 
temper towards himfelt, and a capacity 

Or 
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or fitneſs for - the ſtate of Heaven on 
the one ſide, 21d a remper and difpo- 
fition fit for Hell and the Devil on the 0- 
ther. 

That (1 ſay ) which God expreſly re- 
quires as the Condition of Salvation, is 
an habit and temper of Obedience, and 
an ingenuous frame of Heart towards him- 
ſelf and his Laws. © And that this is not to 
be eſtimated Arithmetically, or by tale of 
ſuch a number of Performances, but ra- 
ther Geometrically, in proportion to the 
heartineſs and fincerity of the Man, and 
with reſpeCt to the circumſtances he ſtands 
in; that is, as well making allowance for 
his temptations, affiictions, igrorances, 
infirmities and furpriſals, as raifing the 
reckoning in conſideration of extraordi- 
nary light, knowledge , opportnnities, 
mcouragements and advantages whatſo- 
ever, Accordingly we find the Apoſtle 
to make @ ſuppoſition, that a Man may 
give all bis gavas ro feed the poor, and 
his body to be burnt alſo, and yet waiit 
charity and the love of God'; and yet 
our Savtour on the other hand tells us 


« that, whoſoever ſhall give a cup of cold 


water only to a Diſciple, ſhall not laſe his 
reward. t 
So that (as Ifaid ) ſincerity is the on- 
ly thing in queſtion, eſperially as to the 
buſineſs of a conſtant and even temper 
of Spiritual Peace. Now that is caſie to 
be decided, and a Man needsnot to'run 
himſelf mto nice Diſputes, endleſs Scru- 
ples 
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ples and perplexities about it ; for who- 
foever endeavours to live well accor- 
ding to the Goſpel, will cafily be ſen- 
ſible of his own ſincerity. For as it 1s no 
hard matter for a Man to know con- 
cerning himfelf , whether he hath car- 
ried himfelf faithfully towards his Friend, 
or with a filial reverence towards his Fa- 
ther, and he may as eaſily tell whether 
he hath dealt treacherouſly with the 
one, or been ſtubborn, and careleſs of 
offending the other ; and accordingly (if 
they be wiſe and worthy Perſons he hath 
todeal with) he may ailure himſelf of 
the love of the former and of the pa- 
ternal affetion of the latter, notwithſtan- 
ding that poſſibly he may be conſcious ro 
himſelf to have done ſome things unad- 
viſedly, and to have failed in circumſtan- 
ces towards them both :- So 1 ſee no rea- 
ſon to doudt but that upon the ſame terms 
a Man may be able to witneſs to him- 
felf his own integrity and ſimplicity to- 
wards God his trueſt Friend and moſt at- 
fectionate Father , and thereupon look 
chearfully up-to-him as ſuch, and walk 
comfortably before him, eſpecially ha- 
ving ſo good afluranc2 ( as | ſhew*d be- 
fore ) that he is far from being a captious 
Deity. 


4+ Again, there is a fourth very com- x,;, ; 
mon occaſion of uncomfortablenets, name- God «- 
ty, the grievance of extcrnal. Accidents gain/# 4! 
and Calamities, which may and do fre- 4i4e-rs 


quently befal the beft Men, and which 


either fedtions 


T9 2 
enother 
means of 
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either by their ſharpneſs diſcompoſe A 
Chriſtian, or by the multitude and ſeve- 
rity of them may tempt him- to queſtion 
how he ſtands in the favour of God. who 
permits fuck things to befal him, or at 
leaſt by their often and yet uncertain Re- 
turns may make the Pnlſe of his Heart beat. 
very unequally. 

Againſt this there is no-more ptoper Re- 
medy than to rouze up our ſelves, and to 
att a generous Faith in God. 

Conlidering, in the firſt place, that this 
15 his uſual method with thoſe he loves 
beſt, to exerciſe them with AfﬀiiCtion, and 
that Afflition is ſo far from being a To- 
ken of his Hatred, that on the contrary, 
there is no more dangerous ſign of God?s 
having quite deferted and abandoned a 
Man, than for him to ule no Chaſtiſement 
towards him. If ve receive not chaſtiſement, 
faith the Apoſtle, ye are Baſtards, and not 
Sons, And therefore we ſce the very Eter- 
nal Son of God when he came upon Earth 
and was inour Nature, was the moſt re- 
markable Inſtance of a Man of Sorrows that 
ever was in the World, inſomuch that it 1s 
not eaſie to imagine what calamity can be- 
fal any Man which is not to be parallelled, 
zf not exceeded in the Sufferings-of our Sa- 
viour, and asif God had ordered it ſo on 
purpoſe to this end, that no Man might 
complain of his ſhare, or eſpecially deſpair 
and think himſelf forſaken of God becauſe 
of his Adverſitics. 


And 
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And then 1n the ſecond place, aſſuring 
our ſelves that as all afflictions come from 
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God, fo they ſhall certainly be made rog  , 
work, for good to all thoſe that love him, For ,g, © 


anleſs we humour our ſelves, and indulge 
our Paſſion too much, we may diſcover 
that there is hardly any affliction befals, 
but what we may be bettered by, even for 
the preſent if we will ; but there can be no 
doubt but God both can and will turn it to 
our advantage in the iſſue and upſhot of 
things : and therefore we have no reaſon 
to be too much dejected upon ſuch an oc- 
calion. 

But that which is to be the Principal 
exerciſe of our Faith in ſuch a caſe, and of 
molt effeftual conſideration, is, That God 
hath provided another World, and a ſtate 
of unmixed and nninterrupted joy there, 
when this ſhort and troubleſome life is 
ended. And if we fix our thoughts there 
( which we have great reaſon to do, con- 
{idering the happineſs is ſo unſpeakably 
great, the certainty of it ſo full, and the 
time ſo ſhort for the accompliſhment of 


it ) we ſhall then count all the ſufferings of Rom. 2. 


the preſent not worthy to be compared with the * 


glory that ſhall then be revealed, and be 
far from fainting under the ſharpeſt of ad- 


> 


verſities, whilſt thrs we look, not at the 2 Cor, 4. 
things which arc ſcen, and are. but temporal, 15. 


but at the things which are not ſeen, and are 
eternal, 


5. But fifthly and laſtly, the moſt ge- 
neral cauſe of the vncomfortablene(s of 
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the Spirits of pious Men, and of the un- 
evenneſsof their temper, is bodily melan- 
choly ; that black humour is apt to diffuſe 
it ſelf all over, ſo as to cloud the judg- 
ment, and taint the eye of the mind, that 
every thing ſhall look of its own colour, 
black and diſmal, when this predominates, 
and at leaſt while the Fit laſts, God 1s 
dreadful, his Laws are impoſiible, the 
euilt of fin is unpardonable, and even the 
moſt pitiable iofirmities of Mankind ( e- 
ſpecially thoſe which ſuch a Man can ob- 
ſcrve in himſelf ) are aggravated ſo as to 
bear the ſymptoms of Reprobation, and 
every affliction is looked upon as a fore- 
runner of the Vengeance of Hell Fire. 

Melancholy in the Body becomes Jea- 
loufie in the Mind, and renders a Man 
always ſuſpicious and uneaſie, and to be 
continually ſearching for what he would 
beloth to find ; he is always trying and 
examining his own caſe to God-ward 
with that ſeverity, as if he was defirous 
to diſcover flaws in his hopes and evi- 
dences of Salvation ; one while he is a 
little revived, and ſees no reaſon to 
doubt his own Eſtate, but by and by he 
revokes the moſt deliberate concluſions of 
his own Conſcience, and then again falls 
into theother extreme, and is altogether 
in the altitudes, but always uneven and 
unſettled, 

Now for remedy of this, it is more 
than half way of the cure to underſtand 
the Diſeaſe, and yet that is no more than 
to 
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to be aware that melancholy is both cauſe 
and effect, and that that alone is able to 
act all this Tragedy without any other 
cauſe of ſadneſs and diſquiet, than merely 
the dithdence and miſtruſt of a Man's own 
temper. And that betrays it ſelf notori- 
ouſly in this, that ſuch a Man can aſſign 
no reaſon of his trouble, but only he is 
troubled, and he is again troubled that 
he is ſo. Now if a Man could give any 
{uch account of his uncomfortable fears 
as were ſufficient to ſatisfhe any Man be- 
{ides himſelf, then it would be reaſonable 
not to charge them upon melancholy, but 
upon thoſe juſt cauſes; but if no ſuch 
cauſes be aſſignable, then it is manifeſtly 
temper that is in fault without guilt or 
danger; and this one thing conſidered is 
able to relieve a Man out of his perplexi- 
ty, and his Mind may arrive at ſome tole- 
rable meaſure of chearfulneſs, even in the 
midſt of this bodily infirmity. 

Burt if the underſtanding of ſuch a Man 
be too weak, or the Diſeaſe of melan- 
choly be too ſtrong upon him to be cu- 
red this way; then the next thing to be 
done ( after the uſe of Phylick for the bo- 
dy ) isto reſort to ſome able and experi- 
enced Phyſician of Souls, and ſincerely to 
lay open the ſtate of his Conſcience to 
him: and having ſo done, to reſt upon 
the judgment of that other perſon, ſce- 
ing he is not able to judge for himſelf, 
or not willing to rely upon his own 
judgment, And this is not only a way 
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of preſent relief, but very ſafe and reaſon- 
able, and can have no ſuch thing as an 
implicite faith imputed to it. For ſo long 
as the perplexed perſon can give any rea- 
ſon of his doubts and fears, ſo long the 
ſpiritual Guide is bound to give fatisfaCti- 
on to his reaſon, and to anſwer the jolt 
cauſes of his trouble ; but when that is 
done, and the poor Man is perplexed 
without cauſe, it 1s apparent there is no- 
thing but melancholy in the caſe, and 
then nothing can be more fit and proper 
than that the weak ſhould lean upon the 
ſtrong, and this poor diſtreſſed Creature 
ſhould ſupport himſelf by the authority 
of God*s Miniſter, who muſt be ſuppoſed 
to beable to judge in ſuch a caſe, and can- 
not be ſuſpected to be partial, becanſe he 
hath no intereſt to ſerve by ſo doing. 
And farther, the more effteQtually to 
relieve ſuch a pitiable Perſon , it ſeems 
very neceflary that after due Preparati- 
on thereunto, and all fit folemnity, the 
Man of God ſhould proceed to a parti- 
cular Abſolution of his Patient, not only 
to aſlure am of the good grounds he 
went upon in the judgment he gave of 
his eſtate before, but to raiſe his Spirits 
by the {acredneſs of the AQtion, and the 
hopes that God will ratifhe in Heaven 
what is thus done on Earth by his Mini- 
ſter. Thiscourſe is recommended by our 
Church as a ſpecifick in ſuch caſes, and was 
of conſtant praftice in the Primitive 
Church in ſuch extremities, _ of 
at 
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that cuſtomary, general, and formal Auri. 
cular Confeſlion, which ( in ignorant and 
corrupt ages ) came in the room of it. 

After all, I would earneſtly adviſe ſuch 
a Man ( as we ſpeak of ) not to ſmother 
his thoughts in his own boſome, but by 
all means to let his Heart take Air : for 
there is hardly any ſerious Perſon fo weak 
and injudicious, that a melancholy Man 
had not better conſult with than himſelf; 
nay, many times the putting a queſtion 
to a Poſt or Pillar, will help him to an 
anſwer better than reyolving of it altoge- 
ther in his own Breaſt ; but eſpecially it is 
to be recommended to him, that he give 
not himſelf up to ſolitude and retirement, 
which thickens the Blood, and feeds the 
Diſeaſe, but that he frequent the com- 
pany and Converſation of good Men; their 
ſociety will not only divert him, but 
their chearfulneſs will refreſh him, and 
the very obſerving of their infirmities wii 
tend to his comfort, as giving him cauſe 
to ſuſpe& his own auſterity, and ſo incli- 
ning him to paſs a more mild cenſure up- 
on himſelf. 

And thus, I think, Philazder, I have 
ſatisfied your ſecond inquiry, and have 
done it more largely than I intended, or 
than you expected. And now, once again, 


good night. 
P Phjl. Good night heartily, good Seba- 
"an, FAITH: 
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